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Preface 



There is a sustained interest in the United States and C'anada in 
deeentrahzation as a means ot'sehool district and school retbriu. I low 
nuK'h and what to deeentrahze are abiding eoneern> for school dis- 
tricts. Many ideas have been tried, such as voucher plans, magnet 
schools, zero-base budgeting and school consultative committees. 
However, the mechanism ot' scluH)l-based management has remained 
prominent among the reform possibilities. The ^'oncept has been tried 
in Florida. C^difornia. Minnesota and Washington: many groups have 
advocated variations on the idea in other states. Yet. the most ad- 
vanced plan is to be found in C'anada with a sophisticated form of^ 
decentrali/ation working in Edmonton, Alberta. Cut very little has 
been written ab^nit the Edmonton experience or others like it. 

What is school-based management? As a manifestation of decen- 
trali/ation. it means simply that schools within a district are allotted 
money to purchase supplies, equipment, personnel, utilities, main- 
tenance. and perhaps other services according to their own assessnuMit 
of' what is appropriate. Schools' authority to make decisicMis such as 
these is in contrast to standard practices in most districts, whitii re- 
quire that such decisions be made at the central ofVice. A change to 
school-based management implies greater flexibility o\ decision- 
making, changes in role accountability (particularly for the principal) 
and the potential enhancement of school productivity. 



Objectives of This Inquiry 

The general aim of the book is to pro\'ide a fbcussed discussion on 
decentralization and school-based management which is unique in a 
number ot" respects. Tirst, the book presents the backgrtnind ideas to 
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dcccntralizatioiK the theoretical principles on which it can be based. No 
other easily-available source lias shown where the ideas conic from 
or how they tn with the more general concept of organizational struc- 
ture. This work does not offer an historical account of the rise of 
centralization and the counter-trend of decentralization of school 
districts across various continents. Such a study deserves its own 
volume. Rather, the perspecti\'e taken is largely one from organiza- 
tional theory, wliich addresses the structure and processes ot districts 
and sclu)ols. 

Second, it is grounded in research on school-based management 
undertaken in Hdmonton, in Langley (a Vancouver suburb), and to a 
lesser extent in Cleveland and two rural districts in British C>olunibia. 
These districts represent a selected group which includes the leader in 
decentralization. They also pro\'ide a lens through which sclu)ol-based 
management may be comprehended and trom which implications may 
be drawn. While there is a popular literature on the topic, there are no 
sources, apart from older dissertations, which use research results 
to draw important conclusions. This research was based upon 114 
interviews backed up by documents and quantitative data. It was 
funded partially by the Social Sciences and Humanities Kesearch 
Clouncil of Clanada. 

Third, the volume does lun 'take a position' on decentralization 
as a means to effect change, as is done by some authors. Rather, it 
attempts to produce an impartial analysis o\ how school-based man- 
agement works and uhat its effects are. Hy setting aside advt)cacy. 
its focus is on the facts percei\'ctl to be pertinent to th^s version of 
decentralization. It is important that educators and policy-makers judge 
what the nierits and demerits of' decentralization are tor tlieniselves. 

fourth, in ofVermg both theoretically interpreted and research- 
based views of decentralization and school-based iiianageiiieiit, it is 
intended to explore some of' their implications for theory and practice. 
Simply, the book discusses decentralization, how it is conceived, how- 
it works, what its outcomes are and how it is attained. 

The Prospective Reader 

This boL)k should be ot interest to a reader who is a professional 
educator or policy-maker. He/she will probably want to gain an 
understanding of ileceiitralizatioii based on the literature and the 
tirst-liand knowledge of others who have had the experience of* 
school-based management. HcMie may want the opportunity to cl>iii- 
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prchciul where the idea ponies from, what problems it is intended to 
solve, and what etVeets* positive and negative, nnght be expected if a 
local district was to adopt decentralization to some degree. More 
particularly, one set of prospective readers includes those in academic 
pursuits such as graduate students ot education, especially those of 
educational adnnnistration and policy. It also includes professors of 
education who ctnild use the volume as a supplementary textbook in 
courses which address educational administration, policy, organixa- 
tions, finance, leadership, change and personnel roles. Another set oi 
prospective readers encompasses those with direct responsibilities fc^r 
the delivery of educational services. They include scluu^l board nieni- 
bers, senic^r administrators (particularly superintendents), principals 
and teachers who have an interest in educational administration. 

How to Start This Book 

If yiui are a reader who u t)uld like lo know abcnii ihe general outcomes 
of this statly. then the conchisuMis in point t\n\u (chapter 15) wcuild be 
a starting point. These outciMues are presented in paragraph form 
labelled as 'precis' m chapters 13 and 14, where they are linked io the 
liierature. 

if you are uncertain just why dccentrah/ation in school districts 
is wi^rtli reading about, you might start at chapter 1. which discusses 
some of the prtU^lenis which decentrali/atuMi addresses. A later Ku)k 
at the outcomes of the study, elaborated in chapters 13 and 14 and 
expressed in point form in chapter 15, would probably be cn interest. 

if you would like to understand schoc^l-bascd management bv 
vicariously visiting districts and reading statements made by those who 
have experienced it, then any t^f chapters S. 1(1, 1 1 or 12 would serve 
as an initial incursion. 

If you are a reader w lu) would like t(^ know abtuit the approach 
taken in this study, the literature review (comprising chapters 2, 3, 4, 5 
and ()) provides a start. I his could be followed by the inethods used in 
the iiujuiry. explained in chapter 7. 
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PART I: INTRODUCTION 



Tiiis part addresses the issue ot'wliy this book was written. What are 
some problems tor wliieh school-based management might be a 
sokition? Miglu it create some new opportunities? Why would anyone 
reeonmiend it? And if it was to be adopted, what miglit educators in 
presently centralized districts anticipate? These issues \set the stage' for 
the review of the writings on decentralization and the results which 
follow in later chapters. 
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(Chapter 1 



Sofjie Problems, a Rccotiuuctidation 
and Anticipations 



Some Problems 

Sclun^l .ulinitiisiiMiors in ccutrali/cd districts were asked about some ot 
the frustrations iliey taee as pnueipals. 1'hey responded by articulating 
a set of eoniplaints about edneational adininistration. One ot their 
critical problems was the lack ofriexibility to acquire the resources they 
wanted to do their jobs. Here are some ot" the responses noted when 
principals and other adnnnistrators were inter\'iewed in one larujc 
suburban district and tour small, rural ones. 

One set ot' complaints concerned the acquisitioti o\ cquijyincni such 
as otVice copiers, computers, t'urniture, projectors and eqiiipnient tor 
t lasses such as phvMcal education, industrial arts, and science laborator- 
ies. It may seem odd that school administrators do tiot have control 
over the eqiiipnient given to their schools. After alh material ettects are 
among the less important resources schools need. C^ne principal 
replied. 

Dollars are generated |by purchasing department | torniulas and 
the torniulas are unknown. 

Regarding tlu^sc torniulas, another added 

riiere appears io be no rhyme nor reason. 

They trequenily mentioned the distance between the central ottice and 
their schools: 

Hesource people at the district level are ioo tar removed |tVom 
the schoolj. 

Ouv interviewer summed up the prcU^lcni ot' inricxibiluy lor acqinnng 
material items in Ins district this way: 
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There exists little tVeedoni for principals to use their operational 
budgets for supplies, textbooks, and smaller capital items. 
Further, budget transfer appears non-existent. (iJcrry. 19S6. 
p. 88) 

Another respondent said, 

hivariably the sixth item on our priorik:;:d list was chosen — it 
was the cheapest. 

The principals appear to feel chat not only are the material needs of 
their schools not being met. but they do not understand the basis on 
which equipment is distributed to their schools. It' school administra- 
tors do not have much control over material acquisitions, then it may 
be assumed that their real authority may be found in the area where the 
bulk of resources are directed — pirsotnicl. 

School staffs contain vice-principals, counsellors, librarians, 
teachers of various specialties, and support personnel such as secre- 
taries, clerks, kitchen helpers and teacher aides. What about the ways 
in which school personnel are provided? An inter\'iewer offered these 
two remarks: 

All scliool staffmg levels ... are determined by the central 
office. (Collnis. p. 37) 

CA)inMionly, the principal has had an opportunuy at least to 
short list a group of candidates before the final decision is made 
at the central office. (//>/(/, p. 4,^) 

Ir a;^pears that the way schools are supplied with teachers and support 
sta V is also determined centrally. While such allocations are usually 
done in consultation with principals, they do not make final decisions 
as to who may work in their schools, how many staff members they 
have, or what mix of personnel they have. The pattern follows this 
coinmeut: 

Uesources arc usually allocated to schuols in accordance with 
previously established rules or 'norms/ such as one teacher for 
everv twentv-tive students, ((iarms. (luthrie and Pierce. 1^J78, 
p. 2()7) 

"I'he question arises, who knows best what kinds and numbers of 
personnel that schot)ls require? 

It school administrators do not control materiel or personnel 
acquisitions, are they simply maintainers^ What about }niii}i(cniUhi\ 
which covers daily cleaning to minor repairs and replacements^ 
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Principals sccni to he i'oui'cvucd about the schedule ot' nicuntenaiu'c in 
their schools and also the way in which custodians are managed. One 
interviewer writes: 

*When a school needs paintiiii^, when plumbing needs tixing. 
where new shelving slu)iild be built\ were mentioned by the 
interviewees as examples ot' school maintenance needs which 
can best be deternnned on site. (C;raig> 1^)S5. p. 35) 

Another notes: 

Schedules |t'or major maintenance work| are determined cen- 
tralK' with very linnted input tVom building principals, leading 
one principal to comment that this results in 'maintenance by 
surprise'. (C!ollins, p. 41) 

As tor custodial help» an interviewer stated: 

I Some prmcipalsj seer.ied adamant that [custodial ser\'ices| was 
an area where the school slu)uld have complete control. Hy 
being able to hire small contractors, the school could circum- 
vent the present regulations which allocate stat'fmg on the basis 
of a square toot tornuila, not on a need basis. Some schools 
seem to be heavily overstatVed due to the . . . contract under 
which the custodians presently operate. (Ciraig, p. M)) 

It appears tliat principals t'eel they cannot direct the priorities tor 
maintenance in their scliools, nor cjn they control the wa\" in which 
their schools are maintained on a daily basis. 

'I"he problem o\ ficxihility seemed to be a major one tor the per- 
sons interviewed. While they usually have control over a budget tc/r 
supplies, most other resources are distributed to schools by the central 
of'tice. Principals inte ^nved in these districts t'elt that they had \ery 
little control over the iL..ources coming their schools, tor equipment, 
personneh or maintenance matters. C)ne interviewer articulates the 
principals' posuion in this way: 

[Principals desire more input into school tunding and more 
control o\'er a greater percentage ot' total school diocation. 
(IJerry. im. p.^HH) 

A major avenue winch determines how irsourn's .ire controlled in 
districts and distributed to schools is the budgeting process. It is easy to 
inter that the persons who establish the budget are those in authority. 
How do principals t'eel about budgeting? Two interviewers observed: 
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Principals who were interviewed seemed to see the initial 
bud^etin^ process as one which is totally controlled by the 
central ottice. (Clraii:. p. 45) 

CHerall maintenance, transpc^rtation, supplies, equipment, jnd 
pro.urannne budgets are determined . . . with very limited input 
tVoHi i:odividual .school administrators. (C^ollins, 1^W5, p, 37) 

*I'hc ini'^uessitMi iiwcu is that school personnel have little control over 
how priorities are reriected in budi^etary decisions. More generally, the 
problem i.s described by CJarnis. Cluthrie and Pierce (P^/S) 

At the district le\el, school district budgets are constructed by a 
small group ot'peopl-.' in the district otVice. (p, 26(0 

The results is a b\idgeting process that is highly eentrali/ed, 
with most decisions Howing from the top down, (p, 2()7) 

After the budget is dcterimi^ed, resources are als(.> acquired bv 
schools via (Cn/r.// ottiic jwrsoutu'l . Are schools able to acquire what thcv 
believe they require' Perliaps not. The problem is that persons in the 
central ol'ticc arc pcreeived as 

. . . hav ing their own agendas. 

Interviewees \\:\: that central ottice statV perscMis have control over 
resources and thev are gi\'en io schools .is central otYwc statVsee tit. 

It the ageJida ot the helping teachers matches the agenda ot the 
statt. you've laughing. 

A.iother respondent put the problem more bluntiv: 

riie bean coiuiicrs have loo much [nnser. 

The ditticulty appears to be that the persons ;(>/'i';/m/»/c tor the education 
ot students ha\ e half iimhoniy [o eontrol educational resources, while 
persot^s tiot )c<po}i>ihlc tor students h.i\ e iHiilu^nty to control resources 
\o\ schools. I low does tins problem atVect the role ot the principal, the 
person nominally responsible tor student learning? Since there is little 
control. It nnglit be expected that principals .ire not highly aeciUintable. 
C)ne intervieu er noted that 

|Principals| did not sense a high le\'el ot\iccouiitabilit\ to their 
nnniediate superiors withm the district. ( I '^niblvn. P>SiS, p. 1) 

lie also indicated that not much et'tort was made at as.sessmg sehool 
pert'ormance: 
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Other than the prineipal evaluation process, there is little 
monitoring of tlie school. 

These views tend to agree with Leitluvood and Montgomery (1^82) 
who assert that the principaTs role is a complex and contradictory one: 

Ambiguity manifests itself as a lack of clear expectations for the 
role and conflict about responsibilities; frequently, no viable 
rationale for the duties assigned to the role and no defensible 
criteria for assessing principals' perforinaucc are available . . . 
(p. 332) 

It seems that principals do not feel particularly aciowiiahlc and that their 
roles are not clearly specified. 

How do principals cope with these problems ot* resource acquisi- 
tion which they face? One way is to ask tor more than they expect to 
receive. An interviewer reports that 

Almost all of the inter\'iewees suggested that it'principals are to 
get the things they need they must pad their rcLjuests with a 
bottom half of which tlie\' consider expendable. (Clraig. 
pp. 44-8) 

Another practise is to order nonessential items s(.) that budgeted 
amounts will be spent on time because surpluses cannot be carried 
forw.ird to the next \'ear. The tear is that if this is not done, budgets 
will be reduced next year. 

lint a more obvious strategy is to lobby the central ot'tice strongly 
for what a principal thinks is needed. I lie same inter\'iewer reports: 

When the participants in this stiid\' were discussing resource 
allocation, a number ot' terms ot' the same genre continually 
surfaced. Tlay the game, cajole, manipulation, exaggeration, 
and squeaky wlieeP were the terms most often encountered. 
[ibid. p. 47)' 

"1 liree principals commented: 

riiere are some unique problems in each school, and right now 
evervtliing has to be okayed by the iioard. St^ unless you really 
vip and yodel, you doirt get anything and lia\e to live with it. 

It' yoi) cry hard enough you get it. 

Tve learned the system. 

lUferenccs were made to the \)ld boys' club\ But not all principals are 
members. \ \\o in separate districts said: 

78 
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. . . different schools get different answers to their requests 
depending on the [part of the district] they are in. 

There are 'have* and 'have not' schools in this district when 
there should be a basic supply jof resources] offered to all. 

Principals appear to have to resort to a number of (juestiouahle 
practises to satisfy school needs for resources. Among them are request 
padding, spending money on nonessentials, and intensive lobbying. 
Not all are successful at acquiring resources through these efforts. 

There are a number of critical problems facing school educators, if 
this group of admi!iistrators is indicative. One is the lack of flexibility 
faced by .^chool principals. They have little control over resources 
deployed to their schools — they do not make key decisions about 
equipment, personnel kinds or quantity, or maintenance of their 
buildings. Yet they are considered responsible for the education of the 
students under their care. A second problem is that the central office 
persoimel are perceived in control of district budgets, most of which 
affect schools directly. Yet the staff persons in particular are perceived 
as having the authority to allocate resources for students but they do 
not have responsibility for their education. The third problem is a 
consequence of the first two, namely, that principals resort to spending 
practises which appear inefficient and they are required to lobby for 
resources, an outcome of which is that more resources are directed to 
some schools than others. 



A Recommendation 

(ioodlad (1984) argues for more authority to be given to principals and 
teachers. He sees the need for the capability of school renewal (p. 276). 
CAMitral to his proposal for school reform is the existence of planning 
groups in the schools arid the .tbility of schools to have control over 
their own budgets. Thus all expenditures, including those for staffing, 
could be made more flexibly, (^arms, (luthrie and l^ierce (1978, p, 278) 
also recommend school-based management, largely as an avenue for 
increasing parental participation. Is it possible that school-based man- 
agement could address some of the problems perceived by the admin- 
istrators interviewed? 

As a model for administration, school-based management has been 
discussed widely. How do educational administrators react when pre- 
sented with the idea? liased on a considerable amount of experience 
as teachers and principals, the forty-four educators froni the five 
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CLMitralizcd districts reflected on what the advent of decentralization 
might mean for their own circumstances. As .-^ result, they raised some 
very important issues which accompany the discussion of decen- 
tralization in education. 



Anticipations and Apprehensions 

School-based management may be viewed as a different adnn'nistrative 
structure for education. What were some of the reactions to the basic 
design of decentralization? 




Stmcttiir 

When the interviewers raised the topic of school-based management 
with the educators in the centralized districts, they were required to 
agree on a common defmition of school-based management with their 
respondents. One subject gave a clear and (as it turns out) quite accurate 
description: 

'iasically a pot of money is given to the school and the school 
makes decisions as to how to use that money to acquire the 
resources necessary to provide an educational programme. 
Those decisions are made through consultation with general 
staff, ideally in conjunction with known, stated, and measur- 
able educational objectives. 

What might be the extent of decisions permitted by schools under 
decentralization? Would equipment, personnel and maintenance all be 
included? interviewees were not certain. A principal noted that 

School-based management can be looked at on a continuum to 
some degree, and you can venture down the road towards it m 
bits and pieces, or in a total way. 

There were a number ot' qualifications about decentralization 
which were volunteered by the interview snbj^ct^s. One vvas possible 
legislative changes: The Scliool Act would need iu be altered to give 

more control to the scliools over the educational services they 
provide . . . and to give school principals the powe co hire and 
fire staff 

Another qualifier was the need to clarity authority and responsibility. 
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Hatlcvik (1986) notes that Ikm* rcspondeMits spcdficd the rcqiiircnicnt 
that 

tlic Hue of authority to make decisions to be clearly established, 
(p. 39) 

and the parameters of responsibility be 

spelled out very clearly so that everybody understood what 
their role was in this approach. (//>/(/) 

Another caveat related to district and school sizes: 

The feeling [vvas| that the larger the school district and the 
larger the schools within the district, the greater the amount ot 
decentralization that would be possible. (Collins, 1985, p, 73) 

And a final reservation spoke to the need for trust in school personnel: 

Principals may not ethically or educationally approve, but 
n)ight be tempted to hire less qualified people to make the 
budget stretch further. 

A distinction was made between school-based managenicnt with 
parental control of schools and school-based n^anagement which re- 
tained administrative control. Interviewees reacted extensively to the 
idea of direct parental control of schools via school councils. One 
interview\T reports: 

Several reasons were postulated for not allowing the parents 
direct control over the schools. Probably the most common 
given was that most parents are not interested in the adnnnis- 
tration of schools unless there is a developing crisis situation. 
(C:raig, 1985. p. 41) 

Another principal agreed with the 'crisis* view of parental participation 
by saying 

if things are going to hell in a basket you get a lot of parent 
participation quickly . . . those people aren't there to help; 
they're there to bitch. If the parents are happy with what's 
going on, it's very difficult to get a lot of active participation. 

A tiiird suggested that 

Hie idea is desirable. it\s ideal, but in reality, parents just don't 
care. 
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In one district, respondents questioned the competence of parents. The 
interviewer summarizes their remarks by saying: 

Perceptions of schools would be formed based upon the school 
advisory council members school experiences as a student, not 
(based on] the present. (Berry, 1986, p. 68) 

Furtlier, one principal expressed the view that 

Decision making input on how money would be spent is not 
appropriate because parents are not employees of the board and 
shouldn't have that authority, because they're not responsible 
for the decisions, and not held accountable to anyone. 

When using a simple definition of decentralization whereby 
schools receive money to acquire the resources they need, interviewees 
noted that there could be a range of decisions permitted and felt that 
some qualifications were in order. They also offered a number of 
reasons why parents should not control schools via councils, suggesting 
that participation was based on crisis occurrences, it was difficult to 
achieve because of apathy, parents were not competent, and that they 
were not accountable. 

i'lcxihility 

Would school-based management result in some of the flexibility 
which these administrators said that they lack? One principal said: 

(School-based management] gives the principal complete con- 
trol of the money for the running of his school — including 
everything from negotiating wages to paying light bills. 

An interviewer summarized his respondent's reactions to the range of 
decisions in this way: 

School-based management meant having within the school's 
scope of operating functions the power to hire or fire staff, 
including teachers, custodians, maintenance workers, aides, and 
secretaries. (C-ollins, 1985, pp. 45-6) 

However, some interviewees do not welcome unlimited authority. The 
same interviewer also noted that 

Maintenance services would remain largely centralized, both 
for ecoiumnc reasons and because principals do not wish to 
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become active as general eontraetors whenever soiiiediing 
needs repair or maintenance, [ibid, p. 48) 

One concern about contracting out maintenance was expressed by 
another interviewer: 

Many [principals] felt that by allowing contractors in to provide 
the custodial services, |they] would lose the pride that seems to 
be part of the custodian's motivation , . , (Oaig, 1985, p. 36) 

liut the riexibility of decision-making can be extended beyond 
necessities. The ideas of taking initiatives and the pursuit of planning 
were also expressed in these ways: 

It would be a chance to emphasi;ie a direction you want to go. 

I If] a principal was responsible for the long term planning, 
yon could start to take on more different types of responsibil- 
ity, it you had control of all funds you'd be more selective for 
long term benefits. You'd have an overall plan instead of a 
patchwork quilt approach. 

Interviewees believed that decentralization would accord prin- 
cipals a v^-ide range ot' decision making riexibility. However, author- 
ity over maintenance services was not fully welcomed. The possibility 
was raised that the new flexihility could peririit initiatives to be taken 
and encourage long-term school planning. 
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AiiOuntability 

If greater freedom was accorded schools, would they be more ac- 
countable and have ditterent expectations for persons in the roles of 
board members, senior personnel, principals and teachers? 

Interviewees foresaw a number ot'role clianges which would like- 
ly accompany school-based management. Some of these were at the 
school board and central level. It was felt that the ,scliool board 

members wouid be less involved in school affairs. One summary of 
views says 

According to those interviewed, the School IJoard would 
become a district policy-making and monitoring body, and 
school-based administrators would become responsible for 
providing services Nvithin overall district policy guidelines and 
budgetary Inmtations, (CA)llins, 198.S, p. ()7) 
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TliL* supcrintcndLMit would also be affected. If decisions were sincerely 
delegated to principals, then some interviewees believed tliat he or she 
would 

no longer have veto power over the decisions made at the 
school level. 

Some respondents believed the authority of central office statt persons 
would shift markedly. According to one interviewer. 

It IS felt that Icentral otYwc staff] would function almost ex- 
clusively in a supporting role, and would lose any decision- 
making power affecting individual schools. (CA)llins. 1985. 
p. 31)^ 

One principal was much more blunt. 

Central office staff would become \ul\-isors rather than dicta- 
tors.^ (C:raig, pp. 42-3) 

Interviewees tended to agree that there would be a substantial 
impact on the principal's role. As noted by an interviewer, their 
perception was tluit 

The principal would become directly accountable for all that 
goes on within the school, and would control all school 
resources. (C\)llins, 1985. p. 4U) 

A respondent expressed the ide-a more simply: 

|'rhe| principal is the driving ft>rce behind a school-based 
management school. 

Subjects also foresaw a change in the outlook of the principalship in 
another way: 

|School-based management | would instill a pride m one's 
work, and spill t>ver as pritle in one's school. 

If you run it. you pay the bills; tlierefore you create owner- 
ship and ownership fosters . . . loyalty .ind detlicatioii . . . 

Howe\*er, some aspects of the role changes were not welcomed. 
These were some of the new problems wliicli respondents believed 
they might face as principals ur.der dccentrali/ation. Most were 
concerned about the difficulties of decisions which they had not niatle 
before. One saw school-based management as 
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a risk for principals — you foiiKi lose your job the first year. If 
youVc not a i^ood ori;anizer» or you don't have management 
skills, you could run out ot* money. 

Another confessed. 

It's nice to make decisions at fue level, hut sometimes as a 
principal you don't want to . . . you want sc^nebody else to 
make it. 

Some decisions would he uncomfortable. 

You could hurt people with loni; term standini^ in your school 
if you decide to .s.ive money by contracting out j.-niiorial 
services. 

An interviewer connnented that 

Several |inter\'iewees| indicated that statVmi; decisions invoK'- 
inj; suppiut or professional staff could have unfortunate re- 
percussions. Most did not wish to <issume the responsibility tor 
these eventualities. (Matlevik, p. 34) 

For one. the extent t^f the new authority was bothersome: 

It's hard enoui^h being a principal durmi; the day with all the 
lUher problems, never nnnd runnmi^ the night with thejanitors 
etc. it could lead to an early grave! 

Most principals believed that teacher and suppiM't staff input into 
decent?'ali/ed decision -making was necessary for effectiveness and 
conunitment. One interviewer sunnnarized the positi^Mi in this way: 

A principal who did not consider staff recommendations was 
not considered likely to be successfiil with a school-b«ised 
nianagement scIuh^I. The staff's aid in the areas of" budgeting 
and planning were seen as 'es.sential if the scluu^l was to run 
smoothly.' It was suggested . . .that the principal, by heeding 
the suggestions put forward by his or her stafV. would greatly 
enhance the connnitment of the teachers to the school. (C!raig. 
IW.S. pp. y)-4i)) 

However, the questUMi arose as to just how democratic these principals 
were prepared to be under decentralization. An interviewer says: 

I'he feelings of all the subjects can be summed up by the 
connnent made by one of'the district's prineipals. 'There is only 
one captain on any ship.' (//>/(/. p. 62) 
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Two kinds ot reactions to the ontcOiiic of siatV participation were 
expressed. One was the worry that when teaehcrs were given the 
opportunity to work with money. 

It would not be good for morale; there may be dithcult 
decisions over whose need is greatest and the squeaky wheel 
may get the grease. Staffniembers may be resentful il'sonieone 
gets something that they wanted and didn't get. 

One respondent stated graphically. 

This is a perfect setup for staff to get at each others throats; the 
principal sliould have first aid instruction and defensive fighting 
training. 

The other opinion was that participation was voluntary, as expressed 
by this interviewer: 

Teachers, it was felt, may not be greatly affected in their 
day-to-day activities, but could have opportunities, it they so 
wished, \) share in determining school-based resource allo- 
cations . . . and other aspects ot'school operations. (C'ollins, 1985, 
p. 70) 

riiese interviewees foresaw a number of changes in personnel roles 
as a result ot'the potential adoption of decentralization, iioard members 
would be more contined to policy matters; superintendents would not 
control schools directly; central office stafV would no longer have direct 
authority over schools lint principals would experience the greatest 
change. Their authority over many kinds of school resources would be 
increased and greater pride in their schools could result. However, 
tough decisions would have to be made and some pain would follow. 
As tor statt participation in decision-making, most would welcome it 
but saw themselves as the ultimate decision-makers. They also had 
mixed views on the et'fects of participation, from the likelihood of' 
divisive outcomes to giving statV the opportunity to aftect sclu)ol 
resource allocations. 



Pwilui'firjy 

\t school-based management was adopted, would schools be more 
productive? Would inetticiencies be reduced? C.ould ethciency be 
overemphasi/ed? Might educational equality be affected? And are there 
iiot some additional costs brought on b)- decentralization? 
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Principals believed that decentralization would permit them to 
direct resources to the tasks needed to be done in their schools. One 
said; 

Decisions would be made within the confines of an individual 
building for things that they know are their strengths and 
weaknesses. The school district isn't always aware of your 
unique problems or concerns. 

Hut a difficulty could be 

prioritizing programs according to how efficient or effective 
they are. If you have dollars to spend you have to decide 
which programs are your best dollar value. 

They welcomed the 

ability to carry forward a surplus tVom one year to the next. 

And they anticipated that they could reduce some costs and redirect 
money: 

With staff input, they have an investment in the school-based 
management apprt)ach and would tend to save where they 
could, so that other expenditures could be made. 

liut would an emphasis on productivity and efficiency turn the 
principal into a techmcian? Many believed this would happen. One 
interviewer summarizes the reactions she received: 

Tliese respondents were almost unanimous on one anticipated 
role change for principals working under school-based manaj^e- 
ment — a potential shift tVom the supervision of instruction to 
supervision of the fiscal operation of the school . . . Each of tlie 
subjects indicated the principaPs potential role change . . . could, 
and most likely would, prove detrimental to the schools. 
(Hatlcvik. Vm^ p. 26) 

Some saw a loss ot collcgiality and even professionalism: 

Principals may become viewed as business managers and risk 
losing the collegial feelings that they as professional educators 
share with their staffs. (C!ollins. p. 52) 

And the issue of' leadership was raised as well: 

Principals working in school-based management . . . could 
become . . . 'more like business managers than educational 
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leaders' witliin a school. This would not occur by choice, but 
rather out of necessity. (C^ollins, 1985, p. 52) 

While respondents believed that resource allocation by formula 
would be fairer to schools, a few observed that schools might become 
less alike if they offered different programs. One noted 

Equality of services may not be offered in a district. For 
example, some schools may offer French, but not all. 

Til ese subjects also perceived that decentralization would incur 
certain costs, particularly for school administrators. Many anticipated 
the 

tremendous amount of time needed from both principals and 
staff 

An interviewer added: 

hi fact, 'finding the time to do the extra* was a . . . serious 
concern expressed by the majority of these educators. (Hatle- 
vik. 1986, p. 32) 

One interviewee said about teacher workload, 

How can they possibly be expected to commit more of their 
time to the running of the schools? 

1 hese interviewees believed decentralization would enable them to 
deploy school resources to school tasks but that it would require them 
to examine their priorities carefully. They also thought that some costs 
might be reduced and the monies saved expended on other items to 
school benefit. Bur the sharp fear was raised that a concern for such 
financial matters could turn the principal into a business manager and 
reduce collegiality and professionalism. They foresaw that equality of 
resource allocation to schools would be enhanced but that inter-school 
differences might be magnified. And they strongly expected an increase 
in workload for principals and possibly other members of school staffs 
a.s well. 



Subjects saw the potential change to school-based management to be a 
considerable alteration to the administrative structure of districts. How 
might a change to decentralization proceed? 
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One way would bo for a state or province to encourage the change. 
Such a poHcy was not favoured, as an interviewer notes: 

It was strongly felt that if school-based management were 
implementeu oy a consensus from within the district, rather 
than [from a provincial niaiidate], chances of success would be 
much greater. (Craig, 19HS, p. 59) 

The same interviewer mentions the rate of adoption as a concern: 

Each person interviewed made the same first suggestion: If the 
district does decide to 'change to a decentralized system of 
management that it do st) very slowly . . , {ibid, p, 57) 

Many respondents felt that districts would need to make an extensive 
effort: 

Nobody should be allowed io drift into this system unprepared. 

They also felt unprepared themselves. C^ne interviewer notes 

Apprehensions about the principal's role and the technical 
expertise that may be required under school-based management 
seemed to overwhelm most of these interviewees, (llatlevik, 
198f). pp. .\^-4) 

Principals saw new skills being required under decentralization. One 
remarked: 

Human relation skills are needed so you could work with the 
staff so that they are invoK'cd in the planning. You'd also need 
plannmg skills — being able to project what you'll need in the 
future to build in the Hexibility so you could make changes as 
the needs arise. 

An interviewer sununari/ed similar suggestit)ns: 

The respondents felt that school-based aduK.iistratoi s would 
be obliged to become more knowledgeable in .ireas such as 
accounting, budgeting, personnel practices, curriculum, and 
maintenance. (Collins, 1985, p. 69) 

And some respondents stressed the effort needed to enhance the new 
skills. One said: 

It [would be] time consuming to get your own training and lH) 
retrain staff tt) the high intensity of ct)mnuinicatit)n tt) make it 
work . . . 
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Sonic bclicvi.Hl that tlic idea of school-based nianagcnicnt would be 
opposed by groups at the district level or beyond, One interviewer 
observed that unions may disagree with the change: 

Most notably, tliero was great concern about dealings with 
various labour groups and the feeling that they would be 
opposed to the iniplenieniation of school-based nianagcnicnt 
because it could act 'to weaken the influence of the unions in 
some schools/ (CA)llins, 1985, p. 60) 

Another reflected potential teachers' association concerns: 

It was felt that if the individual schools were to become 
responsible for the hiring and firing of staff, the | teachers' 
association] wcnild strt)ngl)' oppose this system on the grounds 
that some of the hirings would be politically motivated and 
tliat some of the firings could be viyulictive in nature. (Craig, 
1985. p. 55) 

CAMitral otVice staff persc^nnel might not support the change: 

Another tear. . . was the possibilities that some central of'tice 
statt may be reassigned to the schools, presenting a threat to the 
power of the incumbent administration. (Collins, 1985, p. 60) 

And principals would certainly not be fully in favour: 

The ide.v that school-based iiiaiiagemeiit would be a threat to 
the power ot' some school principals uas mentioned several 
times, with the explanation always being that under the p v^tMit 
system each principal manipulates situations in order co c cr 
some special degree of power or influence in the district, and 
that under the more et]uitable school-based system, these 
'corners ot power' would no longer be a\ ailable. (i/uJ, pp. 
60-1) 

lUit not all problems would be ones of outright opposition. Some 
were perceived to come from the inability of some personnel to cither 
work under decentrah/atioii, as in the case of autocratic principals, or 
the ability of the central ottKc to implement the change successt'ully. 

A number of facilitators to the change were also suggested, hi 
contrast to the \*iew that a voluntary change would be more positive, 
one interv iewer commented: 

.Several people telt that the government may wish to increase 
the aci ountabiliiy for funds within districts, and tor this reason 
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would be willing to provide the impetus for the itiiplenientation 
of school-based nianagenient systems province-wide. (Oaig, 
1985, p. 50) 

At the district level, conunitnient from the top was seen as quite 
important: 

It was felt that the major facilitating factor which is necessary is 
the board's acceptance of the concept of school-based manage- 
ment and its willingness to give up much of its power and 
responsibility to individual schools. (Collins, 1985, p. 58) 

Other sources of support were also anticipated, such as the idea that 

Teachers could also become allies in the movement towards 
school-based management if they were to see this as a way ot 
having greater input into administration. (Oaig, 1985, p. 52) 

What was the general attitude toward decentralization among 
those interviewed? Were they willing to try it? One test was to ask if a 
person would accept a job under school-based management. Hatlevik 
(1986) reports a range of responses to the question if principals would 
accept a position in a district with school-based management (pp. 
37-8). Only two out of eight felt qualified for the job. Some would 
volunteer; some were positive but with qualitieations. Others were 
generally open to the idea, expressed by one in this way: 

If inservice and training were available it would provide a new 
interest and challenge — a new direction. 

She is supported by another interviewer, who says 

From the interviews, the most consistent impression gained ot 
such a management system was one of support for the concept. 
(C:ollins, 1985, p. 67) 

But other groups of respondents were less convinced. A third inter- 
viewer says 

Most principals, despite wanting more school autonomy, are 
wary of adapting any extensive school-based management 
model. (Berry, 1986, p. 93) 

It appears that many respondents favour the idea but others have 
reservations, an outcome in agreement with Kowalski (1980) who 
polled principals' attitudes toward decentralized budgeting and found 
that 73 per cent were m favour of the concept because of the flexibihty 
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it was perceived to offer and the faculty participation which it was 
believed to permit (p. 71). 

Some subjects believed that adoption of decentralization should 
be voluntary to be successful, but others indicated that the province 
could provide some initiative for the change. They recommended the 
transition proceed slowly and nominated several areas of skills which 
would need work, particularly technical ones. Opposition could come 
from unions, teachers' associations, central office staff, and some 
principals. Support could emanate from the board's acceptance of the 
concept and some teachers, as well as many principals. Most respon- 
dents were positively disposed to school-based management but a 
minority v^^as wary of the idea. 

The Purpose of This Inquiry 

Interviewees in the centralized districts raised a number of very 
important issues regarding school-based management. They antici- 
pated that decentralization would be a significant structural change. 
They believed that schools would be accorded a considerable flexibility 
of decision-making. They also foresaw a greater degree of account- 
ability reflected in role changes for district personnel and even more for 
principals. They suggested that schools could be made more produc- 
tive in some ways, but indu'ated that additional costs and other effects 
could result as well. And they surmised how the process of change 
to school-based management might come about. Their con^mentary 
suggests that decentralization has some potential to improve public 
education. 

Were they right in their assessment of school-based management? 
Are their anticipations and apprehensions accurate? One way to answer 
these questions is to investigate, it some tacts about decentralization 
could be provided, particularly ones from those persons who work in 
districts with school-based management, then the issues could be 
examined and some tentative conclusions drawn. Fortunately, a num- 
ber of districts have adopted school-based management and much 
can be learned tVom their experiences. This is particularly true of 
Edmonton, Alberta, a large district which started decentralization in 
19*'-.. OC^e need to know: What does school-based management look 
lik. / Does it otter schools flexibility? Does it require accountability? Do 
schools become more productive? And how is it implemented? 

Before we ask those educators about their experiences with 
school-based management, it is important to exanunc the literature on 
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decentralization to form a broader picture of organizations, how they 
can be structured, what some of the effects of decentralization may be, 
and how organizations can be changed. Let the writers on organizations 
speak! 
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PART II: A LOOK AT 
THE LITERATURE 



How can the foiiccrns and aiiticipatiuns otYcrcd by the educators in 
diaptor 1 bo understocKl at an abstract level? One way of approach- 
ing this question is to consider decentrahzation to be a matter of 
organi^aticMial structure, explored in chapter 2. Since the structural- 
functional \'iewpoint is the one adopted in this x'olunie, its assumptions 
and scuiie alternati\'es to it are examined in chapter 3. The study of 
organizational structure suggests that the fonn of decentralization 
being investigated here is administrative — it takes place within 
organizations. That form is in contrast to the other major form, called 
political, discussed in chapter 4. Writings on organizational decentral- 
ization specifically in education are addressed in chapter 5. 
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The Structiu'al View of Or<^afiizatiotis 



What arc the general kiiuls of structures available to school districts? 
While there are many typoloi^ies a\Milabk\ Minizberi^ has provided a 
reasonably complete set of alternatives. After an examination of them, 
two important assumptions made about decentralizaticMi are explored 
— those of the amount of tolerance for disorder and the location ot 
knowledi^e in the hierarchy. Then, two other aspects of decentrali?a- 
tion are discussed, namely how it may be iletined and broken down 
into components or more elemental parts. Next, and perhaps most 
importantly, thiee objectives that orujanizatior.s commonly have when 
proceedini^ to decentrali^^e are examined. Tinally, the process ol change 
to decentralisation is addressetl. 



Organizational Structures 

lienry Mint/beru; produced a book entitletl The Stniiturin^i of ()rs^iUii::ii' 
ffous in \^)7^), followed by a more popular version, Struitmr iu lives, in 
\^)^^, lie defines structure as the 

total ot' the ways in which [an organi/ationj divides us labor 
into distinct tasks and then achieves cotM'dination among tliem. 
(IW p. 2) 

After an analysis of structure based upon division of labour and 
coordination, he ofVers five types of organizations which retiect the 
various ways in which tlistncts and u'hools may be structured. The 
reader is referred to Mintzberg (i^J79 or 1^JS3) for an extensive 
exposition of the five, presented in a way which is well-documented in 
the r>7y \'ersion, highly readable, richly detailed and thoughtful. What 
is ot'fered here is a precis of each and some commentary on how they 
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may be applied to education. They are not offered in the ordci 
presented in his book, but in the order of potential relevance to 
educational systems, from the least appli^^'able to the greatest. 

'I 'he Sitnplv Styiutinr 

The most noteworthy attribute of this type is that decision-making 
authority is concentrated at the organizational apex. Such a concen- 
tration can be permanent or temporary as shown by Mintzberg's (1979) 
example: *a school system in a state of crisis' (p. 305). Yet, in normal 
times, school districts are rather centralized since their central offices 
make most of tlie decisioi;s on how most of the resources are to be 
deployed in schools. The model of the simple structure most closely fits 
an organization in which one person makes most of the key decisions. 
Mintzberg notes that this model fits the entrepreneurial firm with a 
cliarismatic leader [ibid, p. 310). While the simple structure may also 
match tlie case of some schools with autocratic principals, in most 
districts of all but the smallest size, the central office staff has authority 
delegated to it, so districts are normally decentralized to that extent. 
The main utility of the simple structure model for public education is 
the provisit)!! of a baseline of relatively extreme centralization against 
which other models and existing organizations can be judged. 

7Vj.' Adhocracy 

The term \adhocracy' is used by Mintzberg to describe a structure 
which aims to be innovative and solve problems directly for clients 
on a project basis. Its key part is its support staff combined with 
its operating core. C^H)rdination is attained via mui'jal adjustment 
(accommodations between persons) and the structure changes shape 
frequently {ibid, p. 431). Hxamples include the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the National Film Hoard of C'.anada, 
research-based organizations, advertising firms and consulting busi- 
nesses. Because each task encountered is relatively unique, adhocracies 
do not liav^e the ability to apply efficient techniques learned oti one 
project to the next. Such organizations tend to be young and 
bureaucratize as they age {ihid, p. 455). Their fluid structures provide 
many organizational ambiguities, which in turn may explain why they 
are highly politicized, Mintzberg considers them to be Darwinian, 
fluid, highly competitive, and ruthless {ibid, p. 462). 
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Docs the adhocracy model have any relevance for districts or 
schools? Perhaps it does for some alternative schools, conceived as 
experiments to break out of the mold of rules surrounding public 
schools. The structure suggests that sucli schools could be more 
innovative, but at the cost of ambiguity, politicization, and ineffi- 
ciency. These features could be most detrimental to ordinary schools, if 
educational institutions are perceived as being places where there is 
general agreement as to goals and means. Such perceptions may be very 
important to parents who encrust the schools with their children for 
several hours daily. 

The Machiue BureaiicraL y 

The machine bureaucracy is not a bureaucracy which makes machines 
— necessarily. Mintzberg's examples include post offices, banks, 
prisons and mass production firms {ihid, p. 314). More precisely, it is 
coordinated by the standardization of work processes, has the technical 
staff as its key part and is centralized except for some authority which is 
given to its technical staff in fact, the analysts emerge as key personnel 
with considerable authority. Mintzberg notes that 

The only ones to share any real informal power with the top 
managers are the analysts in the tedinostructure. (//)/{/, p. 317) 

Further, 

(t)he first-line manager's job can, in facte become so circum- 
scribed that he [sic] can hardly be said to function as a manager 
at all. 

Mis view is that rules permeate the entire structure. 

Apart from the lack of certainty of the knowledge base as evident 
in manufacturing organizations, such as camera companies, school 
districts may be characterized by some of the features of the machine 
bureaucracies. C^omnients made in chapter 1 revealed the importance of 
the analysts (central office stafO and the abundance of rules (particularly 
with reference to resource allocation). 

Mintzberg attributes certain environmental conditions to machine 
bureaucracies: the environment is simple and stable; they tend to be 
large in size and producers of standardized products; they are estab- 
lished in the way government offices are {ibid, p. 325). However, he 
points out that they have been criticized severely for their neglect of 
human relations {ibid, p. 334) and lack of innovation {ibid, p. 346). 
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Machine bureaucracies appear to resemble school districts to some 
extent because they share some of the same characteristics and 
difficuliies. 

The Professional Bureaucracy 

This model of organizational structure hinges on the standardization 
of skills of professional people. The key part of the structure is the 
operating core and the model is a highly decentralized one. Mintzberg's 
examples of professional bureaucracies include universities, general 
hospitals, school systems, public accounting firms, and social work 
agencies (ibid, p. 348). 

Coordination is achieved via the common skills and knowledge 
which the professionals have learned from outside the organization, 
much of it prior to entry, such as in medical school. Considerable 
latitude is given to each person and the need for connnunication among 
persons is not great. The service process is one of consultation with a 
client and then pigeonholing of client problems is done so that a 
standard program may be applied {ibid, p. 352), According to Mintz- 
berg, there is no need for the professionals to be supervised directly, 
nor much requirement that they coordinate their efforts {ihid, p. 355). 

While such a description seems appropriate for physician-patient 
relationships, it may be less suited to the way educational services are 
provided in schools. There, students are grouped in classes without 
nmch individualization. The consultation process involving diagnosis 
and prescription may not always operate. Further, the professionals do 
not work in isolation: their services are interlocked through established 
schedules during the school day. Variations in the routines are made for 
special events which themselves require teacher action such as student 
supervision. This demands much more coordination than it does 
knowledge and skills from teacher education programs. Because stu- 
dents are grouped and timetables are linked, the roles of teachers may 
not fit closely the pattern of Mintzberg's professional bureaucracy. 

Another way in which schools may vary from this model is the 
extent to which teachers control schools. Mintzberg {ibid. p. 358) labels 
the professional bureaucracy a Miighly democratic structure'. While 
Mintzberg shows how doctors and university faculty are quite suc- 
cessful at controlling their respective organizations, the average 
teacher does not necessarily vote on the critical issues facing the school, 
nor does he or she control the allocation of resources in the school, as 
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noted in chapter 1. Such authority is retained at a higher administrative 
level. Again, the relevance of the model is suspect. 

But the professional bureaucracy remains very useful as an opLion 
for school organizations. If they were to function as Mintzberg 
suggests they do, what would be some of the outcomes? Mintzberg 
provides some answers when he looks some of the issues that pro- 
fessional bureaucracies encounter {ibid, p. 371), Among them are auton- 
omy which leads to perfection of skills but also to a lack of control 
over deficiencies such as problems of coordination, discretion, and 
innovation {ihid, pp. 372-6). Thus, it would appear that the profes- 
sional bureaucracy has an attendant set of weaknesses if iVlintzberg 
is correct. If schools were modeled in their structure, it is quite likely 
that the same positive and negative attributes would emerge. How- 
ever, none of Mintzberg\s ideal types noted thus far, the simple 
structure, the adhocracy, the machuie bureaucracy or the professional 
bureaucracy match school distri^^ -tructure very well. There is one 
more to go. 



For the purposes of this volume, Mintzberg\s divisional form is most 
important. Its structure and processes are presented, along with some 
of its problems. 

Organizations which are structured by division iiave middle line 
units as their most salient characteristic {ibid, p. 380). He states that they 
define their units on a market basis, which constitute a 

set of quasi-autonomous entities coupled together by a central 
administrative structure, {ibid, p. 381) 

Headquarters coordinates the divisions using the standardization of 
outputs. He notes that most of the largest corporations, along with 
multiversities and some hospital systems are organized in this way. 

School districts appear to have aspects of the divisionalized 
structure. They have two obvious divisions, elementary and secon- 
dary, though one of these is dependent on the other for the flow of 
students. Another way in which they are partially divisionalized is with 
the school conceived as the unit which is specialized by geography and 
to some extent by kind of program offered. However, school 
autonomy to deploy resources is abridged as noted in chapter 1 and 
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output measures are not used extensively as a means for school 
coordination. 

Mintzberg's view of divisional administration is that the divisional 
manager is required to plan so that personnel direct their energies 
toward performance goals {ibid, p, 385), But he asks, 

. . . does divisionalization constitute decentralization? Not at 
all; it constitutes the vesting of considerable decision-making 
power in the hands of a few people — the market unit managers 
in the middle line, usually at the top of it — nothing more. 
(1983, p. 104) 

Thus, most major corporations are only partly decentralized. Levels of 
authority to make decisions within divisions are at the discretion of the 
unit managers. 

Divisional autonomy is quite circumscribed, however, Mintzberg 
(1979) specifies the kinds of control retained by the headquarters or 
central office: management of the strategic portfolio so that it can 
change the divisions, products, and markets; allocation of overall 
resources; design of the performance control system; replacement of 
division managers; monitoring of division behaviour; and provision of 
certain support services (p. 389). Beyond these functions, divisions 
have considerable freedom and often their own technical suppoit 
system {ibid, p. 397), 

He also asserts that the divisional form has the economic ad- 
vantages of aiding efficient allocation of capital within the organiza- 
tion, and increasing strategic responsiveness {ibid, p. 41,5), but it does 
not encourage innovation {ibid, p, 418). These features are examined in 
greater detail later in this review. 

While Mintzberg claims that the divisionalized form is resident in 
school systems {ibid, p, 402), it is evident from chapter 1 that school 
prmcipals do not have the authority to deploy resources (including 
personnel) the way divisional managers do. Further, their success is 
not dependent on their outputs. Would a change to divisionalization 
in school districts be advisable? Mintzberg makes the strong point 
that public service agencies, such as schools, are not suited to the 
divisionalized form. This is partly because divisions are seldom 
divested in the public service, so that this aveime for renewal is 
blocked. Another reason is that divisional managers are usually given 
control over personnel selection, discipline, transfer and dismissal, a set 
of responsibilities seldom granted public service managers {ibid, p. 
428). But Mintzberg's major reservation stems from the inability of 
public agencies to measure che attainment of their social goals. He 
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warns emphatically that those public agencies adopting the divisional- 
ized form have three choices. They can abandon attempts at control 
(except for the appointment of socialized managers), they can control 
using work process rules, or they can impose control using artificial 
objectives (i7>/V/, p, 428), His examples of responses to these conditions 
are managerial actions which include lying about needs, stockpiling 
materials and hiring influence pedlars to make deals outside the 
organization. 

It is quite possible that school districts have essentially ignored 
control apart from appointing principals who have been well social- 
ized as teachers, if the comments on accountability in chapter 1 are 
indicative. However, their pr^^cnt organization also has a plethora of 
rules regarding use of resources. I^rincipals are then faced with bending 
and breaking rules, stockpiling and lobbying to gain the resources they 
believe they need tor their schools; this sounds like divisionalization 
gone awry. 

Are school districts divisionalized or not? The divisionalized form 
is a model which partly describes school districts as they exist today. 
Yet it departs considerably from present district structures where the 
authority of schools to make decisions is concerned. As a model which 
school districts could adopt, it may have considerable potential for the 
improvement of the delivery of educational services. Such a possibility 
is investigated in this monograph, 

Mintzberg's five structures have been presented briefly and their 
tentative connection to districts and schools noted. Each has some 
applicability to schools and districts, but none fits well. But Mintzberg 
was chosen because he has provided a most complete and pertinent 
analysis and synthesis of organizational structure, particularly with 
reference to decentralization. He is mostly concerned with the ways 
that structures function, liy taking a neutral stance, Mintzberg does not 
explore how human values might eiuer into organizational design. 
However, as will be shown, his work offers one of the most useful 
vehicles for providing a general perspective within which school-based 
management can be understood. 

Assumptions of Decentralization 

hiterest in decentralization has been evident for many centuries, 
Kochen and Deutsch (1980, p. 5) mention that decentralization has 
followed the collapse of one-man empires. More positively, the Roman 
Hnipire is usually seen as being decentralized and its longevity is 
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attributed to the discretion given to governors and generals under 
conditions of infrequent and unreliable communications (Jay, 1^>>7(), 
69). 

In modern times, the idea ot deceturalization lias taken consider- 
able prominence in tlic divisionalization of large corporations, the most 
apparent example being Oeneral Motors. C^handler (1%2) investigated 
the divisionalization of four large companies, including *(IM\ He 
specified the processes under which firms grew, encountered problems 
of complexity and diversity, and then selected ways in which they 
make themselves more manageable. More widely, the concepts ot cen- 
tralization and decentralization arise in many disciplines and fields ot 
study, such as anthropology, history, philosophy, theology, the social 
sciences, law and accounting as sketched by Brooke (1984, p, 39). 

Discussions of the background to decentralization (and central- 
ization, too) often rest on two assumptions about the nature ot 
organizations. One of these is the need for some balance between the 
level of order and disorder; the other is the locus of knowledge in the 
structure. 



'I'hv (Ayfidition of Disorder 

To some extent, t)rgani/ation implies order. To organize means to 
establish order. This thought suggests that without order, there is no 
organization to behold. Yet, task accoinplislinient may require some 
degree of disorder. 

Simon (19^)0) puts the problem of disorder and decentralization 
rather simply. He believes there is an optimal level of tor each class 
of decisions. Scluiniaclier (I97.\ p. 24.^) expresses much the same idea 
with some elegance: 

, . . anv organization has to stri\'e (.•ontinuously tor the orderli- 
ness of order [original italics] and disortierliness of creative 
frccdotn [original italics]. And the specific tianger inherent in 
large-scale organization is that its natural bias and tendencv 
t*a\-our order, at the expense of creative treetit)in. (p. 24.^) 

One way to counteract the stated natural bias aiul tendency toward 
t>rder is to in\'oke the 'Principle of Subsidiarity', so that 

. . . the burden of proot lies always on those who want to 
deprive a lower level of its tlinctioii . . . ///cy [original italicsj 
have to prove that the lower level is incapable of tiilfillmg its 
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function satist-u'torily and that the higher level can actually do 
much better, (//)/(/, p. 244) 

lJut organizations centralize. And IJrooke (1^J84, p. 170) otters 
some reasons why. Among them is *The threat ot* disaster* which 
implies the need tor central control to map strategies, particularly those 
which may not be in the lower units' specitic interests. Just as pertin- 
ent is Brooke\s *Lack of ct>ntidence\ which seems closely parallel to 
Simon's remark that *it teels sater' (1^J57, p. 23,S). This reason reflects 
on head ottice's view ot^the lack ot\-oinpetence and trustworthiness o( 
the units to make intornied and proper decisions. 

Basic grounds tor decentralization are sometimes the opposite of 
those tor centralization. They include 'ihe ability ot'the units to manage 
themselves' (Brooke. IW4. p. 170;. which suggests that either the 
lower levels are competent or could be trained to becimie so, and a 
*|t']ramework ot^ cont'idcnce and trust' (//)/(/). which implies that not 
only are the units able, but they are ot'sutticiently upstanding character 
to make ethical and generally wise decisions. According to Mintzberg 
(iy7^J) organizations may tend to retain more power than is required at 
the strategic apex (p. 212). 

Thus the need tor order and the tolerance ot' relative disorder 
appear to influence the degrees ot' centralization/decentralization which 
may be observed in organizations. Clrisis, the larger picture, compe- 
tency, and trust each may influence the willingness ot' the ape.x to 
share decision making authority. 

it is dithcult to know the decree ot' disorder which might be 
generally tolerated in schools and districts. "I'heir present structures are 
replicated across the contment troin Newtoundland to Hawaii and 
trom the Arctic Clircle to the Uio CJrande. F'urther. arguments tor 
the need tor order are strong ones among educators; the crisis ot 
retrenchment is used to justify tc^p level decision making; district goals 
and state or prcu'incial mandaces require some unity ot" direction; the 
level ot' competence in some sets ot' principals and school personnel is 
not high; there may be grounds tor not trusting them beyond the iniiu)r 
decisions now made about school supplies as illustrated in chapter 1. it 
may be chat educators, who initially chose teaching over nu)re com- 
petitive and changing caieers. have a strong pret'erence tor order. 



77/c dondidon of KnowlcJi^c 
rhe issue ot' where knowledge to make decisions is located in the 
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organizational hierarchy is one which is of both theoretical and prac- 
tical concern. Simon (1957) points oiu 

The insulation of the higher levels of the administrative 
hierarchy from the world of fact known at first hand by the 
lower levels is a familiar administrative phenomenon, (p. 238) 

It might also be accurate to say that higher-level managers have 
different kinds of information not always available to lower-level 
managers. Mintzberg (1983) says 

The top managers, . . . , see errors conmiitted below and believe 
they can do better, either because they believe themselves 
smarter or because they think they can more easily coordinate 
decisions. Unfortunately, in complex situations, this inevitably 
leads to a state known as information overload.' People at the 
Lottom of the hierarchy with the necessary knowledge end up 
having to defer to managers at the top who are out of touch 
with the reality of the situation, (p. 96) 

And one of Brooke's (1984) reasons for decentralization is ^holding of 
specialized knowledge in the units' (p. 170). These authors give the 
clear impression that the needed knowledge to attain organizational 
objectives is obviously resident at the lower levels. Not only do unit 
managers have specific knowledge of their circumstances, but they also 
may have specialized knowledge at hand. 

However, there is no question that . . possession of scarce 
knowledge, expertise, or ability' may be at headquarters {ibid). Further, 
lower units, enmeshed in their own contexts, may lack *. . . the ability 
to see the whole picture' (p. 170). The existence of certain kinds of 
ktiowledge at the central office as compared to units seems quire 
evident. The ability of units to appreciate the wider context or all the 
organization's goals is probably more debatable. What emerges from 
this discussion ot' knowledge is that both higher and lower levels may 
possess different kinds of knowledge of what the problems are and how 
to solve them. 

C^learly, when a district's central office is well-staffed with super- 
visors, coordinators, and consultants, it can be said to have a good deal 
of specialized knowledge — certainly more than schools. The staff has a 
higher level of education, more experience with special problems, and a 
wider perspective than school-based persomiel do. Yet it is the 
educators in the schools who have considerable levels of university 
education, the commitment to students as their prime responsibility, 
the facts of their students' immediate circumstances, and the job of 
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carrying out the integrated set of activities which is a school. Another 
facet of the knowledge problem is that if the district staff members 
were dissipated among schools, the district would have no core of 
experts and all leadership initiatives would have to come from district 
line officers or from school personnel. But what does it mean to 
decentralize? 

Some Definitions and Dimensions of Decentralization 

How may decentralization be defined? What are some of its compon- 
ents? It is useful to know with some precision how the term is used and 
how it has been analyzed. 

Depnitiofis of Decentri2li::atiou 

At tliis point in the discussion it is important to note that the form of 
decentralization being emphasized here is that which is called *organ- 
izationaT. It does not have participation or local autonomy as its 
primary objective. Kochen and Deutsch (1980) emphasize this idea 
by asserting that decentralization is only a means to such goals as 
responsiveness, service quality, and lower costs (p. 17). The desirability 
of decentralization is then based on the performance of a service. 

Etzioni (1975, p. 155) also stresses the distinction between the 
two forms, one which may be called *political\ the other which is 
organizational. He suggests that political decentralization may exist 
for its own sake, while organizational decentralization, which is revok- 
able, is a technique. The reader is referred to cliapter 4 for a discussion 
of political forms of decentralization. But is it possible to define 
decentralization usefully? Mintzberg (1979) says 

The fact is that no one word can possibly describe a 
phenomenon as complex as the distribution of power in the 
organization, (p. 184) 

He defines decentralization as 

... THE EXTENT TO WHIC:H POWER IS DISPERSED 
AMONC; MANY INDIVIDUALS . . . [original emphasis) 

So decentralization becomes, roughly, the way power is spread. But 
lirooke (1980) notes that power can be formal or informal (p. 70); it 
is possible for a person to have power without legitimacy. Since 
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organizational structure is of primary concern, Brooke suggests that 
power, which he conceives as ability to influence, be separated con- 
ceptually from formal, legitimated decision making authority. If 
Brooke's advice is taken, it may be wise to alter Mintzberg's detinition 
^ accordingly: 

DECENTRALIZATION IS THE EXTENT TO WHIC:H 
AUTHORITY TO MAKE DECISIONS IS DISTRIBUTED 
AMONG THE ROLES IN AN ORGANIZATION 

This detinition is varied by using the concepts of authority and role to 
depersonalize the ways in which decisions are made. It shows that 
decentralization (or centralization) is a matter of degree, because the 
same words can be used as a detinition for centralization. But mostly, 
it gives a reference point for discussion. There is no question that 
decentralization is a complex idea and that any simple detinition such 
as this one does not capture the richness of the concept. 

Sofuc Dinmisions of Dca'n(riili::iitiofi 

The concept of decentralization (and its complement, centralization) 
may be analyzed, that is, taken apart for examination of its compon- 
ents. Three important sources attack this problem; they are examined 
in turn. 

The book by Kochen and Deutsch entitled Di\'cntyali:::atioti: 
Shcti'hcs Toirard a Ratiotuit 'riuvyy (published in iWi)) is one of the few 
in wliich the topic is treated extensively, Kochen and Deutsch provide 
their logical analysis of the term: 

(A) decentralizes operation or fuiictitm (B) in service v^rgan- 
ization (C) at level (D) to extent (E) at time (F) by means of (G) 
in order to (H). (p. IH) 

This description reflects some of the ideals complexity and is consistent 
with the dimensions {ibid, p. 22) which they say correspond roughly to 
those posited by prit^r authors. Although they otter eight, the four 
salient ones tor this discussion are: (i) the number of particular tasks 
pertbrmed by specialized agents; (ii) the ways clients request service 
and response time; (iii) the number and nature of decisions that may be 
made at lower levels; (iv) participation in decision-making. 

There is no question that these dimensions show many ot'the basic 
ideas iniierent in the concept of decentralization. While Kochen and 
Deutsch (1980) assert that their work roughly retlects that of other 
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writers, no dear account is given just how they are building on their 
thinking (p. 2S). The hick ofa specified connection means that it is hard 
to know which of the four arc well grounded and which are being 
volunteered. Unfortunately, this criticism applies throughout the 
book. Many general statements are made without apparent substan- 
tiation. This condition gives the impression that Kochen and Heutsch 
are less interested in the major conceptual issues involved in decen- 
tralization than they are in deriving the formulas which are intended to 
solve the relatively particular problems of service queues. The result of 
this apparent focus is that they have not provided a clear synthesis of 
the dimensions of decentralization. Another problem in readmg 
Koclien and Deutsch is that paragraphs are sometimes unrelated to one 
anotlier and sentences not entirely connected (such as those on p. 242). 
The combination of these conditions results in considerable frustration 
for the reader who wishes to locate elements of secure knowledge on 
the topic of decentralization. 

Anotlier major indeptli source on decentralization is Brooke's 
(A'fitriili::iUiofi and Aiitofioniy: A Study of ()r}^afii::a(iofial Behaviour, pub- 
lished in \^)HA. The aim of that volume is to provide some insights 
into the ot'ten-observed swings between centralization and decentral- 
ization (which lirooke labels ^autonomy'). He makes no attempt to 
specify dimensions of his topic but uses the word liorizontaf to mean 
participative or political decentralization and 'verticaf as hierarchical or 
organizational decentralization. This distinction is congruent with that 
of KocliLii and Deutsch. lirooke also notes that 

Decentralization to a particular level may imply centralization 
from that level downwards: one person's autonomy [meaning 
decentralization I precluding that ot' his or her subordinates. 

This observation agrees with Miiitzberg's (1983) Ci)ncept ot' divisional- 
ization (p. li)4). It suggests that if scIk)c^1 districts were decentralized 
down to a key role such as the principal, scliools themselves could 
remain highly centralized. 

Hrooke addresses the issues of centralization and decentralization 
extensively. The lack ot' a general ct)nceptualization of centraliza- 
tion/decentralization limits the book's usetulness, however. Discus- 
sions of potential dimensions are scattered throughout the volume hut 
not integrated. Two turtlier probiems are quite evident and probably 
caused by the highly discursive style in which the book is written. One 
is that general concepts are used without connection to the sources 
trom which they are taken, st)niewliat in the manner of Kochen and 
Deutsch. .^gauK the reader oIumi has ditficulty tracking the ideas, hi 
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Brooke's case there seems to be too much written where a few words 
would do. This style gives the impression that the author is more 
comfortable at sounding authoritative rather than expending the effort 
to do the well-grounded academic homework, although there are many 
fine references. The other problem is closely related, and is the use of 
trite or hackneyed expressions throughout the book. Such use may 
make soine readers 'feel more at home', but it undermines the potential 
seriousness of the messages to the reader who is groping for conceptual 
substance. The outcomes of these shortcomings are that the volume 
is not as helpful at organizing a reader's thinking about centraliza- 
tion/decentralization as it could have been and its utility is limited to 
selective points, some of which have been quoted here. 

Mintzberg (1979) also addresses the issue of decentralization quite 
ex^jLMisively. His starting point is that structure conies about because of 
t\y.oiopposiiig needs: the division of labour into various tasks and the 
coordination of the different tasks (p. 2). C^onsiderable discourse is 
devoted to the implications of division of labour and coordination, and 
the reader is referred to the several chapters on organizational design 
and function {ihid, pp. 1-180). Decentralization is then examined. He 
considers the i^aiiy ways in which the term is used (ibid, p. 184). 

There are two key dimensions of decentralization, according to 
Mintzberg {ibid, pp. 185-208). The first is vo'tical/hori::of}ti}l {ibid, 
p. 183). Vertical decentralization refers to the extent decision-making 
authority is shared dowti the hierarchy of management. It involves line 
persons from the chief executive to the lowest subordinate and can be 
placed within any role in ihe line of authority. For example, a school 
district would be more vertically decentralized as the locus of authority 
progressed from the board, superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
principal, head, to the teacher. 

The other aspect of the first dimension is horizontal decentral- 
ization, defined as the dispersal of authority to non-line or staff 
members who may be resident at any level in the organization {i' -d, p. 
185). For example, if the authority of the superintendent was .sh.h-ed 
with the central oihcc xM//' (not just line), then the district wouKl be 
decentralized horizontally. Mintzberg comments: 

...IC) THE EXTENT THAT THE CMKiANIZ ATION 
HAS NEED OF SPECIALIZED KNC)WLE1X;E, NOT- 
ABLY bec:ause c:ertain decisions are hk^hly 

TECHNICAL C^NES, CIERTAIN EXPERTS ATTAIN 
C:C)NS1DERABLE INFORMAL POWER, [original em- 
plusisi (p. IW) 
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He also asserts that such horizontal decentralization reduces the 
decision making *power' of lower-Hne managers {ibid, p. 195). It is 
possible that a considerable number of school districts reflect this 
structure, if the comments in chapter 1 about authority are indicative. 
At the school level, if staff members resident in schools were given 
authority to make decisions, then schools would be horizontally 
decentralized to roles such as counsellors and learning specialists. 

Mintzberg's second dimension is called svleaive/parallel {ibid, p. 
187). By ^selective' he means that only certain kinds of decisions are 
dispersed to the organization and others are r »ained. His examples 
include the possibility of retaining financial decisions at the strategic 
apex but moving production decisions to the first-line supervisors. 
Kinds of decisions which could be selectively dispersed in school 
districts include school level supplies, equipment, and personnel, while 
decisions regarding utilities, maintenance, and expert services could be 
retained by the central office. Ajiother word which might describe the 
issue of what decisions to decentralize is *scope\ 

The other facet of the second dimension is parallel decentral- 
ization. Mintzherg uses ^parallel' to mean dispersal of many (but not 
all) decisions to the same place. It seems reasonable to interpret *same 
place* as *same role*. His examples include the dispersal of ^finance, 
marketing, and production decisions' to the 'division managers in the 
middle line' (p. 1H7). Parallel decentralization for schools could mean 
that their authority to plan and make decisions would encompass a 
much greater proportion of the resources they typically consume. 

Hut could a district or an organization be fully decentralized? 
Mintzherg admits that 

of course, such vertical decentralization must always he some- 
what selective. That is, some decision-making power is always 
retained at the strategic apex, {ibid, p. 191) 

When the two dimensions proposed by Mintzherg are examined 
in this way, it seems that organizations can be both vertically and 
horizontally decentralized aud use selective and parallel dispersal of 
authority at the same time. If that conclusion is correct, then there are 
actually four dimensions, grouped tor convenience into pairs. 'Ver- 
ticaT and 'horizontar may sound opposite, but they are not, since 
dispersion can be both down the liierarchy and across to staff roles at 
the same time. The same applies for selective and parallel since some 
kinds of decisions can be shared and those decisions can be delegated to 
the same places. But the four terms are not strictly independent, as 
Mintzherg acknowledges (/7)/(/, p. 191). Vertical decentralization is 
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always partly selective, And all authority could be resident in the line 
officers, so that vertical could preclude horizontal decentralization, 
Although not fully precise, these dimensions provide some useful 
guideposts in comprehending how decentralization may be analyzed. 

How do Mintzberg's dimensions compare with those of Kochen 
and Deutsch? Coordination and delegation of authority, one of Kochen 
and Dcutsch's dimensions addresses the same concerns as does 
Mintzberg^s vertical and horizontal dimension. Functional specializa- 
tion integrates fairly well with the selective and parallel dimension. 
But the other two of Kochen and Deutsch, feedback responsiveness and 
participation in decision-making, are not seen as integral to decen- 
tralization by Mintzberg. l\Thaps it is just that Kochen and Deutscirs 
view of decentralization is both more global and more mathematical 
than that of Mintzberg\s structural perspective. 

(Jcnerally, Mintzberg's analysis of decentralizanon appears to be 
the most helpful of those authors reviewed. His dimensions do not fit 
well with Kochen and Deutsch's. but the same terrain is evident. The 
issues raised by Brooke are similar ones, but Mintzberg, starting from 
an amply evident theoretical base and using over 200 prior authors, was 
able to generate a much more coherent theory for understanding 
decentralization using the structural functional viewpoint. Moreover, 
his writing style is remarkably readable and quite precise with reference 
to where ideas originate, although his own reflections are allowed to 
enter into gaps in the How of discourse. 



Reasons for Organizational Decentralization 

According to the literature, decentralization is often considered to be 
a means tc^ achieve three goals. 1'hey are organizational riexibility, 
accountability and producti\ ity. 



/•7c.v//);7i7}' 

The idea ot Hexibility refers to the capacity to change and capability of 
modification {\Vvh^H'r^\ 1968). But decentralization may not produce 
such a state, as noted by lirooke (1984) 

The word 'riexibility' . . . signals one of the many paradoxes 
inherent in the subject (ot'decentralization|. Where quick action 
is required at the centre, the need for riexibility suggests 
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CLMitralizatioiK but the reverse is true when the units have to be 
able to respond fast [sie] to changing or eonipetitive conditions, 
(p. 181) 

So if decisions are delegated to lower units, sharp realignments or 
suitable reactions to problems such as retrenchment may not be pos- 
sible. Yet speed of response at local sites seems to require capacity to 
make local decisions. Brooke states his reason for flexibility in this way. 
That is the inability of the central office to make sufficiently applicable 
or adequately quick decisions for the units {ihid, p. 170). lirooke's 
justification is backed up by Mmtzberg's (197^J, p. 183) assertion that 
decentralization permits quick response to local conditions. Simple 
enough. 

kochen and Deutsch (1980, p. 163) also suggest Hexibility is an 
important virtue because responsive links between providers and 
recipients of human services are highly valued by nearly all persons. 
Their use of ^nearly alT implies that there are some exceptions; it would 
be interesting to speculate on why some persons might not share this 
belief. Kochen and Deutsch also consider the concept of respcmsive- 
ness, which they define as the time needed to deliver an acceptable 
response {ihiii, p. 11). 

So riexihility implies not just that a service agency respond to a 
client^ request, but that response be rendered within a time deemed 
reasonable by the client and perhaps by the agency as well. Kochen and 
Deutsch go further than the idea of just meeting the client's wishes. 
They say that decentralization should be found to have a greater 
amount of responsibility, time and resources given to lower levels. 
Moreover, as an orgamzaticMi becomes more decentralized, they believe 
it may become more innovative. It is nt^t clear from Kochen and 
Deutschs' placement of this assertion if ihe\^are assuming or con- 
cluding the ciMmections made between riexibiliiy and innovation. 
IJut it is an intriguing thought that a large amount of Hexibility might 
permit innovative responses to client needs and not simply iiniiidaiie 
ones within a reasonable time. 

Mintzberg (1979) supports the same idea: . . it is a stimulus for 
motivation' (p. 183). He suggests that the attraction and retention oi 
creative and intelligent people is aided by the latitude ot decision 
making afforded them. This logic implies that if an organization is 
inriexible, no creative or intelligent persons would want to work there, 
hi a more popular vein, Schuiiiacher (1973) rather elegantly argues for 
the idea that riexibiliiy may lead to greater creativity: 
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III any organization, large or small, there must be a certain 
clarity and orderliness; if things fall into disorder, nothing can 
be accomplished. Yet, orderliness, as such, is static and lifeless; 
so there must be plenty of elbowr^om and scope for breaking 
through the established order, to do things never anticipated 
by the guardians of orderliness, the new, unpredicted and 
unpredictable outcome of a man's [sic] creative idea. (p. 243) 

Perhaps he is being very optimistic. 

Decentralization is viewed by these authors as a necessary, but not 
sufficient condition for greater flexibility, meaning a higher level of 
responsiveness to satisfy the changing needs of clients. And although an 
organization may not be designed specifically to produce innovations 
(as Mintzberg's adhocracy is), the level of innovation in it could 
possibly be increased if sufficient flexibility of decision making is 
provided. 

Acconntahility 

If units in an organization are given greater freedom to make decisions, 
then the need arises to have them held accountable for their actions 
using some mechanisms of accountability. 

The idea of having to demonstrate the achievement of objectives 
has not received a great deal of attention from writers on decentral- 
ization, perhaps because it is assumed to be in place when private 
sector organizations are being studied. But it is stressed when en- 
countered. Brooke (1984) states 

The control system represents the perspiration without which 
the inspiration is easily dissipated, (p. 89) 

Drucker (1985) looks at the problem of inspired goals another way. He 
says of persons in public agencies, 

. . . they tend to see their mission as a moral absolute rather than 
as economic and subject to a cost/beiietit calculus. . . . If one is 
'doing good/ then there is no 'better', (p. 179) 

He recommends a clear definition of mission and a realistic statement of 
goals for those in the public service and suggests that when agencies 
fail, their objectives may be wrong {ibid. p. 183). In his rather informal 
style, Drucker (1977) says globally 
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Only if targets arc defined eaii resources be allocated to their 
attainment, priorities and deadlines be set, and somebody be 
held accountable for the results, (p. 135) 

He tackles the problem of measurement and uses the need to measure 
grade-level reading attainment as an example. 

Brooke (1984) adds the problem of optimii^ation to the problem of 
measurement (p. 88). He asserts that local optimization (in the pursuit 
of local objectives) may risk global suboptimization (in the pursuit of 
global goals). If Brooke's comment is correct, a system of account- 
ability which permitted excessive freedom among the units could result 
in the lack of attainment of gener?! objectives. An example might be a 
school's pursuit of physical education over academic basics, 

Mintzberg (1979) also raises the issue of freedom and account- 
ability in his discussion on how coordination is achieved under 
divisionalization (p, 191). Noting that each market unit is 'quasi- 
autonomous' when divisionalized, he stresses that it is important 

... to ensure that the autonomy is well used, that each market 
contributes to the goals considered important by the strategic 
apex. So the strategic apex faces the delicate task of controlling 
the behavior of its market units without restricting their 
autonomy unduly. 

For Mintzberg, results in divisionalized structures are assessed primari- 
ly, but not completely, by 'performance control systems' {ibid, p, 191). 
The concept of a performance control system, if applied to school 
districts, would imply an assessment of district objectives without 
excessively limiting school autonomy or having deleterious effects on 
school objectives. To be genuinely useful, the system would need to 
incorporate measures which are comparable across schools. Such a 
system would be quite ambitious, and some would say, impossible. As 
mentioned earlier, Mintzberg believes that since public agency outputs 
are not measured in dollars, the divisionalization of public agencies is 
unsuccessful because such evaluation systems have failed to provide the 
desired coordination and they liave generated so many negative effects 
{ibid. pp. 428-9). 

The authors reviewed appear to say that accountability is an 
iiMportant element in organizations and that accountability systems are 
required under decetitralization. Further, those mechanisms need to be 
properly attuned to overall orgaiuzational aims if they are to function as 
intended and not subvert organizational goals. 
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One of the motivations for dcceMitralizing an organizanon is to improve 
its outcomes. Another, closely-related reason is to rednce its costs. And 
a third is to improve its efficiency, the ratio of ontputs to costs. T^'»'.:se 
potential reasons for decentralization are so closely connected that they 
will be addressed under the general heading of 'productivity'. Kochen 
and Deutsch (1980) state simply that service performance is the guiding 
principle of decentralization (p. 18). 

Simon (1957) believes that decisions made at a higher level are 
more costly because higher administrators are paid more (p. 236). This 
is a very simple idea and quite compelling when the value of the time of 
senior executives is considered. If they do not delegate decisions, not 
only will thev be overloaded, but the decisions will cost more just 
to make. Ancrher cost incurred in a centralized operation is that of 
presenting information to higher administrators, it takes time and 
money to transmit information, particularly when persons are not 
proximate. vSimon seems to be assuming that the subordinate has the 
necessary information to make the decision and really just needs to 
convince the superordinate of his or her choice. That belief raises the 
general issue of *who knows best' about what kinds o'' decisions. A 
further cost-related concern of Simon is that 

. . . centralization leaves idle and unused the powerful coortli- 
native capacity ot' the human nervous system, and substitutes 
for it an interpersonal coordinative mechanism. (//)/(/, p. 240) 

Here the assumption is made that the locus of decision making can be 
made resident in an indi\'idual person. This view suggests that the 
individual is capable and comp»*tent, and that group activity may be 
less so. Simon provides examples of individual coordination, such 
as threading a needle or playing a piano. Thus, he raises tlie potent 
questions, iiow much coordination do human beings need? And how 
costly to operate are large organizations which ignore the pi)teiitial k)r 
individuals to make dccisiiuis based on their own expertise? 
For Kochen and Deutsch (1980) 

. . .the major \*ost' of decentralization lies in the added effort 
required of managers to toniiulate and state objectives tor their 
own tasks and for tasks to be delegated more clearly . . . giving 
the manager more autonomy, his or her own resources, 
authority, and so on. (p. 134) 

Although this is not a particularly clear statements it is one which 
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acknowledges that it' more decisions arc to be made by managers under 
decentralization, then there are costs attached to those decision making 
activities. 

Hemarkahly, IJrooke does not alhide to productivity, cost reduc- 
tion, or ethciency when he offers the reasons for decentralization 
(p. 17n). Even more strangely, Mintzberg is silent on these potential 
motivations. Perhaps these two authors felt that these reasons were 
such obvious objectives that they could remain unstated. After all, why 
divisionali/e unlesh one's firm was able to increase its productivity 
or market sliare for the same costs, maintain its productivity with 
decreased costs, or e\'eii increase outputs with fewer inputs? What 
would be the point of greater rie.\ibility or more appropriate coordina- 
tion if they did not ha\*e the potential to increase profits in the private 
sector or render more efficient service in the public sector? If 
decentrali/ation is not pursued for its own sake or solely for the 
interests of organi/ational niembers, then such reasons sound plausible. 

The Change to Decentralization 

A number of authors have addressed the tjuestion, 'When do 
orgam/aiions decentrali/e?' It is possible to \'iew the answers in the 
form of stages of growth of large-scale corporations, contingeticy 
factors which promote deceiitralixatioiK and tlie obser\'ed cycle of 
centrah/atioiK decentrali/ation and return to ceiitralixation. 

77/t' hidustriiil (iiiinis 

Cliiandler (1*^()2) undertook an historical analysis ot' l)u Poiit» (Jencral 
Motors, Standard t)il of New jersey, aiid Sears, Ri>ebuck and (!om- 
panv who were among the first corporations to decentrali/e, or 
more precisely, di\*isionalize. I le gives a summary ot tlie four phases of 
growth experienced by these t'lruis. Initial expansion and wealth 
accumulation was followed by more rational use of resources, then by 
expansuMi into new market and product lines and later the develop- 
iiKiit of ,1 decentrali/ed shape. This structure was designed to pernnt 
adaptation to short and long-term market demands {ihid, (\ 3S.S). ['or 
(lliandler, the key factors in the change were the market, the firms* 
resources, and their entrepreneurial talents {ihid, p. ?tH.^). 

Some ot* the ciiiiis within the move to divisions included the 
detlnition ot* lines ot* .mtliority, clarification ot* the line and statt* 
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distinction, specification of responsibility for single individuals {ibid, 
p. 286), stipulation of the divisional degree of autonomy, and clarifica- 
tion of the duties of senior executives in the central and divisional 
offices {ibid, p. 290). It is interesting to note that these arc anion^ 
the same concerns which are faced by schools today (as articulated in 
chapter 1). Some of these issues are also among the anticipations of 
those who contemplated the prospect of decentralization in school 
districts (chapter 1). 

Chandler makes his thesis a very simple one: ^Structure follows 
strategy'. First, strategy is defined as the need to plan and carry out the 
growth experienced by successful ventures into new markets. Second, 
the structure is devised to administer the growth {ibid^ p. 13). The 
argument is well supported by a considerable amount of historical 
evidence. A variety of corporations is examined (in addition to the 
four) and causes and motivations for their structures (divisionalized or 
not) are examined. This is a very fine inquiry and the reader is 
encouraged to investigate it further. 

It is clear that the contribution by Chandler has influenced the 
general level of thinking about decentralization. A key question for 
educators seems to be: Are diversification and its accompanied growth 
plausible grounds for the divisionalization of education? More speci- 
fically, are school districts sufficiently diversified in their missions and 
suitably large to receive some of the benefits of decentralization which 
are attributed to the large corporations? 

Two authors subsequent to ('handler have attempted to integrate 
rhe findings on decentralization reported in the literature. Dressier 
(1976) and Mintzberg (1979) have explored the same question of when 
decentralization takes place. Notably, they draw on the work of quite 
different sets of writers, apart from Clhaiidler who is common to both 
accounts. While Dressier^ synthesis is much more abbreviated than 
Mintzberg's. the six factors which they include are largely the same tor 
each. 

('ontin{^cniy l'\u'tot\< in llw Move to Dn'isionuli::c 

Stressed by C^handler (19f>2) and emphasized by Mmtzberg (1979, p. 
393). market diversity is seen as the main reason why organizations 
adopt the divisionalized form. Dressier (1976) refers to the same idea as 
diversification of customers (p. 112) but Mintzberg (1979. p. 395) 
warns 
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AND YET BASED ON CLIENT OR REGIONAL DIVER- 
SIFICATION IN THE ABSENCE OF PRODUCT OR 
SERVICE DIVERSIFICATION, DIVISIONALIZATION 
OFTEN TURNS OUT TO BE INCOMPLETE . . . (because] 
THE HEADQUARTERS IS ENCOURAGED TO CEN- 
TRALIZE A GOOD DEAL OF DECISION MAKING AND 
CONCENTRATE A GOOD DEAL OF SUPPORT SER- 
VICE AT THE CENTER, TO ENSURE COMMON 
OPERATING STANDARDS FOR ALL THE DIVISIONS. 

So market diversification may be of several forms: based on clients, 
regions, products or services. When school districts are considered, 
regional diversification is clearly evident when neigiibourhoods or 
catchment areas are used as a basis of organization. Client (student) 
div-Tsification w^ill vary considerably depending on how it is defined, 
but the need to individualize instruction would suggest that sub-factor 
is present among schools. Service diversification is a condition which 
may have grown considerably in recent years, since the mission of 
schools has enlarged. 

There are also secondary factors which seem relevant to school 
districts. One of these is a pair of demographic variables. Dressier notes 
that large size is associated with decentralization, and Mintzberg agrees. 
He adds that age is associated with decentralization {ihid, p. 400), but 
this fact is not surprising if size and age are positively correlated for 
organizations. 

A second main factor, iu)t mentioned by Mintzberg, is the 
dependence on a stable outside agent, such as a large purchaser 
(l)ressler, 1976, p. 112) which is more likely to be associated with 
centralization. Educational institutions would be included in this 
category, as would all public sector organizations, since they are 
dependent on the tax rolls for resources. Unfortunately, Dressier does 
not expand upon this idea, so that the reasons for why this dependence 
might promote centralization are left unstated. However, if the idea is 
accepted, then the lack of an external agency may contribute to an 
organization's incentive t(^ decentralize. 

A third important factor is power, not mentioned by Dressier, but 
emphasized by Mintzberg. While he does not have a general conclusion 
about the role of power in affecting divisionalization, he notes that 
changes can reflect moves to increase power of specific persons (1979, 
p. 402). Also, he states that divisionalization can be a product of 
fashion, a critical idea treated more extensively in the next section. 
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These three authors perceive a number of factors which influence 
the process of divisionaUzation. The primary motivator is believed 
to be market diversity — the provision of more products or services 
or alternatively, expansion to more regions or clients. Among the 
secondary concepts associated with divisionalization are large size and 
advanced age, independence from a stable outside agent, and the setting 
of power in the organization. 



Thv Potential InstahitKy of Divisionalizadofi 

The chief aim articulated in Brooke's book is to shed some insights 
onto the cycles of centralization and decentralization observed in many 
organizations. He says that resources are wasted by such cycles. While 
good reasons are given for each change, he believes that such cycles can 
be broken (p. 3). Brooke's answer to the problem of cycles is that 
decentralization (called autonomy in his book) comes about because of 
such forces as bureaucracy, predictability, the lack of flexibility, and the 
paramount status of local needs. The organization reacts later to threats 
to its vital knowledge and the threat of disaster, and 'autonomy recedes' 
(p. 181). He posits a 'normal line' or accepted degree of centraliza- 
tion/autonomy for an organization but does not show how such a 
normalization would be applied. 

Mintzberg, when considering divisionalization, articulates the 
possibility o{ rcinitniliciUion and comments on what can happen: 

A strong set of forces encourage [sic] :'.e headquarters managers 
to usurp divisional powers, to centralize certain product-market 
decisions at headquarters and so defeat the purpose of divi- 
sionalization . . . Headquarters managers may believe they can 
do better; they may be tempted to eliminate duplicatiotis 
they may simply enjoy exercising the power which is 
potentially theirs; or they may be lured by new administrative 
techniques, (p. 419) 

His simple conclusion is 

THE PURE DIVISIONALIZEl) FORM MAY IMUWE IN- 
HERENTLY UNSTABLE . . . (p. 430) 

While he offers an extensive number of reasons for the potential in- 
stability, most ot' these are strictly applicable to corporations. How- 
ever, the ones stated by Mintzberg. which speak to the centralizing 
tendencies of the head office, may be highly appropriate to school 
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districts. The reasons given for increasing central otTiio autliority are 
often quite compelling, and taken collectively, can constitute an 
overwhelming^ case for recentralizatioii if the contrary arguments are 
not considered. 

Summary 

Many authors' works on the structure of organizations and decentral- 
ization have been discussed. Mintzberg's typology was examined and 
within it, the divisionalized form was found to be highly relevant to 
decentralization. Two assumptions behind decentralization were seen 
to be a tolerance for disorder and the belief that important knowledge 
rests with lower-level orgamzational units. The dimensions of decen- 
tralization found to be most useful were Mintzberg\s selective/parallel 
and vertical/horizontal. Three ideas closely associated with decentral- 
ization were explored — the aim of greater flexibility of decision 
making, the provision for accountability, and the outcottie of pro- 
ductivity, broadly defnied. Finally, the ways in which organizations 
decentralize (and sometimes recentralize) were seen as processes of 
organizational change. 
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Thus tar, the discussion on dcccntrahz;uion has been within the 
tranicw(^rk of what Bohnan and Deal (19S4) call a rational model of 
organizations. This rational perspective implies that matters ot organ- 
izational structure, rules, autiiority, order, goals atid the environment 
are all key variables in understanding decentralizaticMi. However, such 
concepts are mostly part of what is called traditional organizational 
theory and that kind of theory has come under attack from a number 
of sources in recent years. While an extensive examination of the 
arguments is the worthy subject of books by the best thecM'ists, it seems 
appropriate that some of the nu^re ntueworthy statements be consi- 
dered and some reasons offered why the traditional approach was taken 
in this document. Concepts of loose ccnipling, garbage cans, symbolic 
systems and metaphors will be ciMUemplated in turn. 

Loose Coupling and Garbage Cans 

Tlie tw(^ concepts ot' Ku^se ccnipling and garbage cans represent pivo- 
tal ideas in critiques of traditional organizatiiMial theory. They are 
discussed, compared, and their relevance to centralized and decentral- 
ized management is n(Uetl. 

Karl Wcick (1^^7f>), m a scmmal article entitled 'luiucational 
organizations as hu^sely ccnipled systems', states that 

. . . tlie typical ctnipling mechanisms of autlun'ity c^f (UVice and 
logic of tlie task d(^ nm c^perate m educational orgaiuzaticMis. 
(P- 17) 

hi bri'\, educatUMial (organizations are seen as not being rational; 
linkages anu^ng their parts do not tonn logical chains where clear 
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divisions of labour, authority, job descriptions, and consistent evalua- 
tions exist (p. 1). For factories, deliberate decisions make a difference to 
organizational successes or failures. In schools, however, the classroom 
activities are not seen to reflect higher level decisions, but continue 
under something of their ou^n direction as shown by the remark: 

. . . if we do not fnid many variables in the teacher's world to be 
shared in the world of the principal , . . then the principal can be 
regarded as loosely coupled with the teacher, (p. 3) 

Weick mentions otlier examples and situations where he says loose 
coupling is evident. These include decentralization (p. 10), delegation 
of discretion (p. 11), and infrequent inspection of activities within the 
system (p. 9). How does he describe loose coupling? He sees coupled 
events as being responsive, but loose coupling is associated with 
inipernianence, dissolvability and tacitness (p, 3). 

A number ot' the functions and dysfunctions of loose coupling 
offered by Weick include: good and bad outcomes, sensitivity which 
can produce vulnerability to fad, localized adaptations, novel solutions, 
breakdowns wliich do not affect other parts of the organization, more 
self-determination, and lower coordination costs (pp. 6-8). But use of 
the concept of loose coupling appears to imply that organizations are 
tightly coupled in spots. Weick notes that a small number of tight 
but hidden couplings hold educational organizations together (p. 11). 
Unfortunately, he does not provide examples ot where those hidden 
corners nnght be, but he offers certification and client definition as 
evidence of tigiit couplings (p. 11). He suggests that 

Parts of some organizations are heavily rationalized but many 
parts also prove intractable to analysis through rational assump- 
tions, (p. I) 

It would appear that to Weick, organizations have both rational, 
tightly coupled elements and iiot-so-ratioiial, l(H)sely coupled parts. 
Further, the loosely coupled structures could be helpful in the 
achievement of some goals. Traditional theory is said to be unable to 
understand tlie less rational features. Moreover, Weick's examples may 
be accurate for schools: some of the problems ot accountability raised in 
chapter 1 reflect the possibility that school districts are quite loosely 
coupled, although Weick does not say they were examined closely for 
this feature. What does such a characterization imply for district 
decentralization? Weick lists decentralization as an example of loose 
coupling (p. 10), but this association would not be strictly correct if 
decentralization is accompanied by greater accountability. Mintzberg 
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(1979) appears to think thiu when divisionalization occurs, a review 
system is required to monitor divisional productivity (p. 428). Thus, 
divisionaHzation with a method of review would be an example of 
tighter coupling in school districts, particularly if the authority of each 
role was clarified. However, if divisionalization provided more 
freedom to schools to set some of their own goals and methods of 
achieving them with no more than the usual supervision, then the 
coupling w^ould be loosened further, Divisionalization could result in a 
change to the coupling — looser in one sense, tighter in another. 

Are rational changes to school district coupling possible? Perhaps 
not. There may be little knowledge about how districts function and, 
therefore, no apparent ways in which to improve them. This rather 
pessimistic perspective is supported by March and Olsen (1976), with 
the introduction of their model of 'garbage can decision making', 
closely related to the loose coupling concept. They attack the tradi- 
tional model of decision making used by many analysts and argue 
that its four assumptions are wrong (p. 15). 

First, they suggest that there is no clear connection between the 
attitudes and beliefs held by a person and that person's behaviour. 
Second, they do not assume that rational individual action in an 
organizational context will produce rational organizational action as a 
result. Third, they assert that the organizational outcomes which come 
from organizational actions do not produce the enviromuental re- 
sponses desired by those in the (Mganization. And fourth, environ- 
mental actions do not result in altering individual cognitions and 
preferences. Thus, there is a pattern which the traditional model 
assumes but which is broken, or 'loosely coupled', in four places. 

Specifically, March and Olsen mention some beliefs made in 
organizational life which may be quite wrong (p. 19): 

... to assume that what appeared to happen did happen ... to 
assume that what happened was intended to happen ... to 
assume that what happened had to happen. 

In other words, what happened was not required to happen, was not 
intended to happen, and actually vvhat appeared to happen did not 
happen at all. More concretely, it was not necessary to have a new- 
reading program; it was not intended to have a new reading program; 
and actually, there was no new reading program established at all. The 
example ot' the reading program is phrased in this way so that it 
illustrates how the model raises potentially interesting questions about 
organizational changes. 

March and Olsen remark that 
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...the [garbage can] process occurs precisely when the pre- 
conditions of more ^rational' choice models are not met. (p. 36) 

This statement is consistent with Weick\s applications of loose ancl tight 
couphng. However, it may be inappropriate to label most decision- 
making processes in organizations as non-purposive, inconsistetit, and 
irrational. There is no doubt that 'things happen'. There is little doubt 
that 'things are intended to happen'. And there is also no doubt that 
from some perspectives they 'had to happen'. To surrender all pursuit 
of purpose, consistency and rationahty of decision-making is to suggest 
that persons who make decisions are quite incompetent and that 
organizations are necessarily ineffective as well. Such pessimism may 
not be justified. If it is not, then it may be possible to 'rationalize' 
organizations (scliool districts in particular) so that there is a clearer 
connection between their ends and their means. 

March and Olsen present a loosely ^'oupled view of small-scale 
decision-making which are seen as largely irrational. Weick offers a 
similar view ot large-scale structure using the loose coupling concept. 
Decentralization, tor Weick, appears quite disorderly and may not even 
be accompanied by an infrequent inspection system. These views of 
educational institutions seem to fit some of the observations made 
about them in chapter 1, but they do not match Mintzherg's division,il 
form, where the control system was combined with delegation of 
authority and would seem to have elements ot both tight and loose 
coupling — tighter tor accountability and looser tor discretionary 
decision-making. 

Organizational Cultures 

liolman and Deal (19K4) also provide a critique of traditional or- 
ganizational theory and offer an alternative perspective along with a 
typology of models used to understand organizations. According to 
them, rational systems theorists focus on goals, roles, and technology 
(p. 2). They state that the rational model is based on four key 
assumptions: that the organization was created to achieve goals; that the 
goals, technology, and the environment determine the organizational 
structure and processes; that behaviour is intentionally rational; that 
goals, tasks, technology, and structure are primary determinants of 
behaviour (p. 191). They admit that this perspective is uset\il in con- 
sidering organizational design because it focuses on the organ- 
ization itself to diagnose and solve organizational problems. Not a bad 
endorsement. But they ahso indicate that rational assumptions fit well in 
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organizations with clear goals and wcll-spccified technologies (p. 14^* 
McDonald's restaurants are offered as examples. Schools are not. 
Bolman and Deal provide a useful typology of 'frameworks', each 
perspective having a label: structural, human relations, political and 
symbolic. The reader is referred to Bolman and Deal for a well- 
articulated statement on each viewpoint. However, there is no question 
which one they believe deserves special emphasis and that is the 
symbolic or cultural approach to organizations which deserves a short 
description here. 

The symbolic approach is advanced as an alternative to the three 
conventional approaches (structural, human relations, and political). Its 
assumptions are phenomenologically based: the meaning of events are 
important; events and processes in organizations are often ambiguous 
and uncertain; such ambiguity and uncertainty undermine rational 
analysis; as a result of the ambiguity and uncertainty, humans create 
symbols to resolve confusions, increase predictability, and provide 
direction. The need for order produces a number of devices which 
appear to be irrational. They include myths, rituals, storytelling, 
metaphors, play, and graphics. While not directed to the performance 
of tasks, the use of symbols can be quite functional: 

Organizational structures and processes then serve as myths, 
rituals, and ceremonies that proniote cohesion inside organ- 
izations and bond organizations to their environments, (p. 188) 

Further, Bolman and Deal indicate that 'organizations are judged not so 
much by what they do as by how they appear* (p. 173). 

The symbolic or cultural viewpoint offers an additional way of 
looking at and potentially understanding organizations. It is based upon 
the meanings people impart to organizational phenomena and the way 
they respond to tiie events around them by creating an organizational 
culture. The concept of culture used is the anthropologic al one, which 
is shown by the many examples provided by liolman and Deal. 

F^'or some reason, tlicy do not draw upon the artistic notion of 
culture, from which many more examples could have been drawn, 
such as those from the theatre, painting, literature, dance, architecture, 
music, and sculpture, the major arts. It could be argued that excursions 
into art forms have a strong contribution to the total organizational 
culture experienced. 

Another shortcoming of their book stems from the way in wiiich 
it is written. Many claims are made which are stated enthusiastically 
but appear to be unsubstantiated except in the apparently rich personal 
experiences of the authors. This problem means that a reader is often 
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unable to trace the origins of ideas presented and thus their veracity 
cannot be checked. 

More important are some of the difficulties presented by the 
symbolic perspective itself. As shown by the last quotation, it is largely 
concerned with appearance as opposed to substance. What one does is 
less important than how one does it. Focus is on the illusive, delusive, 
or simply unreal. According to Bolman and Deal, it is less rational, 
certain, or linear than the other perspectives, partic ilarly the structural 
one. The cultural view is very HOM-instrumental because it is not 
concerned with the delivery of a product or service. Nor can it he 
substantiated that symbolic success leads to instrumental success. 

It appears that the symbolic view is a liniifrd one, partly because it 
ignores basic structural concerns such as the accomplishment ot a task 
— in the case of schools, the task of education. Style may be important, 
but delivery of the service seems to be critical. Surely organizations 
which are publicly supported by tax dollars have the obligation to 
deliver a service. Although schools and districts may have met the 
personal needs of their employees, experienced high morale, registered 
high levels of job satisfaction among their members, maintained 
conflict at a reasonable level, garnered ample political support, adopted 
a logo, offered a place to work where employees share legends, 
engaged in humour, play, and taken part in meaningful rituals, (/' 
students arc not Icarninj^ then perhaps such organizations should be 
altered. Hven when schools do not tit neatly into the simple production 
model of McDonalds, it may be useful to consider some of the 
traditional concepts of the structural viewpoint to address perceived 
problems. 

Organizational Images 

(Jareth Morgan, in his book entitled IfM^ics of Orsiatiization (1W6), 
presents a series of ways organizations may be viewed which he calls 
metaphors. Tliese frameworks naturally overlap with those of Hohnan 
and Deal, but are extended further. They encompass the organizational 
metaphors of machine, organism, psychic prison, brain, culture, poli- 
tics, flux, and domination. Most novel among these perspectives is 
the brain metaphor, which focusses on organizational learning and the 
capacities tor self-organization (p. 106). Also refreshing is the psychic 
prison image, which explores the liidden meaning of behaviours rooted 
in the subconscious mind (p. 228). When the number of images is 
presented as eight (not fully mutually exclusive) perspectives, it is easy 
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to ask, why stop at eight? A liberal education should be able to generate 
many more. But Morgan makes a fine case for the viabihty of each 
of his images, a case that is well documented. And his contribution 
is enhanced considerably with an assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of each metaphor. 

It is useful to look more closely at Morgan's treatment of the 
machine and organism, since they, when taken together, fit quite well 
with the structural view of Bolman and Deal and characterize much of 
Mintzberg's work. Morgan's description of the machine metaphor 
appears accurate. It is clearly a prescriptive model which is quite 
incomplete in its characterization of organizations. However, his com- 
mentary on it suggests that it has very few positive attributes (p. 34). 
They include the idea that it works *. . . well only under conditions 
where machines work welT (p. 34). Such circumstances are said to 
occur when there are straightforward tasks, the environment is stable, 
the same product is always produced, the need for precision is high, 
and when personnel behave rather mechanistically (p. 34). 

If the reader fmds the positive attributes somewhat disquieting, the 
negative features leave no doubt where Morgan's opinions lie. He 
suggests that the machine metaphor has these limitations' which are 
abbreviated from his original text. They can: create forms which have 
difficulty in adaptation, result in mindless rules, hav * undesirable con- 
sequences when the interests and goals become separated, and have 
dehumanizing effects on employees (p. 35). For Morgan, the machine 
model is the runt of the litter and should not have been allowed to 
survive. The impression received from his analysis is that the metaphor 
is so limited and deleterious in its consequences that most organizations 
ought not to consider it seriously. Alternatively, the image of organism 
is treated more kindly with its corresponding strengths and weaknesses 
(p. 71). 

However, Morgan provides a most useful sunnnary of the 
machine metaphor's basic concepts dud principles (p. 26). Here are 
seven of them which have been extracted from his list: 

1 Unity of command, the \>ne boss rule' for each employee. 

2 Scalar chain, the line of authority, which runs from super- 
ordinate to subordinate from the organization's top to bottom, 
is clearly specified and unbroken. 

3 Span of control, the number of subordinates reporting to one 
person. 

4 Staff and line, staff personnel provide advice only; line 
personnel arc in the 'line of authority\ 
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5 Division of work, the degree of specialization of roles. 

6 Authority and responsibility: these coincide within the same 
role. 

7 Centralization of authority: these can be varied to optimize 
personnel faculties. 

It must be adnntted that other concepts and principles hav«> been 
excluded from tins present list. Since the exclusions contain some of 
the quainter and harsher aspects of the machine metaphor, they are 
considered to be less useful here. 

!t would be easy to discard the machine iniaj^e iti light of Morgan's 
restriction of it to organizations which require mechanical precision, 
such as surgical wards, aircraft maintenance departments, along with 
finance offices and courier tirms (p. ^^). Yet it may be a fiiirer test of the 
model for school districts to consider what happens when the concepts 
and principles of the model ate ignored. If the image is a severely 
limited and misleading one as Morgan suggests, then surely it is quite 
possible and even advantageous to put aside consideration ot it. What 
happens when the selected concepts and principles of the machine 
metaphor are disregarded? Let us examine each in turn: 

Multiple bosses are possible, and can be quite prevalent. Such a 
condition exists in school districts when principals are required to 
respond to the requests of a variety, of central office personnel. This 
condition may not provide difficulties if the rules of coordination are 
clearly worked out. But it seems from the commentaries in ch.ipter 1. 
that the nmltiple boss rule may impede the effectiveness ot some 
districts. 

The scalar chain is allowed to become a set of multiple chains, 
which, of course, violates the "one boss rule". It is no longer clear, trom 
the perspective of a person low in the hierarchy, who actually has the 
authority to sanction certain actions. Nor is it clear, trom the view ot 
one high m the hierarchy, how to link one's own authority with tasks 
required to be accomplished at lower levels. Again, the difficulties 
presented in chapter 1 reflect this condition. 

Span of control may be allowed to grow beyond the ability ot one 
role incumbent to supervise persons immediately subordinate to him or 
her. As a principle, the idea of span • " control is not particularly 
problematic with reference to school districts. However, its violation 
would cause difficulties and the clarity of who is supervised stands as a 
problem if the 'multiple boss rule" is permitted. 

'I'he staff and line ditVerentiaiion is ignored so that statt and line 
roles are well nnxed. The outcome is that a request from a person who 
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is in a position labelled *stafr may actually be received as an order. The 
implication is that iliC scalar chain has been varied and the commentary 
in chapter 1 would seem to substantiate this assertion. 

The specialization of work concept raises the questions of who 
does what and how many persons serve in specialized roles. The 
optimal number of coordinators, supervisors and other specialists in a 
particular school district is most difficult to determine. It is possible 
that the quality and quantity of services provided may not always fit the 
needs of the schools. 

Authority and responsibility are permitted to separate, so that 
those with authority may not have the attendant responsibility and 
those with responsibility may not have the required authority. Such a 
condition was expressed in chapter 1 with reference to the principal's 
role, who is responsible for almost all matters within his/her school, 
but who may not have the authority to act on key matters of personnel 
or equipment, for example. 

Centralizaton, or the degree of it, may not vary greatly across 
most school districts. This variable could be used in an experiment to 
determine the effects of a move to decentralize^ which may have the 
potential to ^optimize the faculties of personnel'. If the remarks made 
ill chapter 1 are indicative, the faculties of school personnel may not 
be optimized if they are not able to control the resources needed to 
do their jobs. If districts remain centralized, then that problem may 
persist. 

What happens when key concepts and principles of the machine 
metaphor, mc^re kindly called ^classical management theory' are 
disregarded? The major outcome is cofifusion over authority in school 
districts. It is not always obvious who reports to whom, who is enabled 
to do what, and whose clearance is needed to accomplish whatever. It 
also appears that staff and line roles arc mixed, that authority does not 
coincide with responsibility, that staff functions are questioned, and 
that lower level personnel may be capable of making more decisions 
than now permitted. 

Summary 

The machine metaphor, or classical management theory, has, with just 
a small core of selected concepts and principles, provided some 
grounding for understanding sonie of the administrative problems 
faced by school districts. While it is quite possible and potentially useful 
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to invoke the other images provided by Morgan, along with the 
perspectives of loose coupling and garbage cans, it appears that classical 
management theory and the view of the organization as an adaptive 
organism (as reflected in the work of Mintzberg and others) offers some 
useful insights into school district management. 
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There is something of a 'great divide' in rhc literature on decentraliza- 
tion. One form is strictly organizational, in which the central office 
may delegate authority to make certain kinds of decisions to specific 
levels further down the hierarchy. This form is emphasized in chapter 
2. where the writings of organizational theorists were examined for 
insights on how decentralization might be structured and what some of 
its effects might be, partic ilarly for school districts. This form is most 
relevant to the present study, since this inquiry into school-based 
management will, generally, concern itself with how districts may be 
decentralized administratively. However, there is another way to do it. 

The other form in which the centralization/decentralization issue 
ari.ses is perhaps more widely known among educators. It refers to the 
way in which deei.sions are made at the lower levels in large-scale 
structures. Political decentralization implies some form of semi- 
autonomous local control, perhaps via boards of elected officials. This 
form is most evident in the presence of local boards of education, but 
city and municipal councils represent it more geneiically. Two minor 
differences between the forms are quite apparent. One is that admin- 
istrative action can recentralize an organization which is organiza- 
tionally decentralized. 'What the superintendent givcth, the super- 
intendent can taketh away.' Hut when the structure is politically 
decentralized, receiitralization would likely call for legislative action. 
The other difference is the method of accountability of personnel. In 
the first instance, personnel are accountable to those higher in the 
organization; in the .second, they are more accountable to the persons 
who elected them. 

The general literature on political decentralization is quite e.xten- 
.sive and will not be reviewed here. It addres.ses relations among several 
levels ot government, spans many countries and centuries, and rai.ses 
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many questions which speak to hindanicntal values held in free 
societies. For general reviews of this form of decentralization, see 
Haider (1^^71) and Fesler (1%5 and 1%8). Two sets of authors who 
have addressed political decentralization in education are Laugo and 
McLean (1985) and LaNoue and Smith (1973), 

The centralization/decentralization issue in education has been 
locussed chieHy between state or provincial and local levels. Simply 
stated, what extent should states or provinces, who have constitutional 
mandates to provide education, offer local control to school boards 
within their boundaries? Departments of education could retain most 
decision-making authority, but what would be the effects? Local 
boards could be given near-autonomy, but what would result? These 
issues have been extended to include parental freedom and the need for 
greater control of educational expenditures. 

Decentralization at the State or Provincial Level 

Charles Benson (1978) offers four studied reasons full-scale political 
decentralization (with attendant financial decentralization) may not be 
appropriate (p, 135). One is that while educational benefits are realized 
by the nation as a whole, not all districts are necessarily able (because of 
diseconomy of small scale) nor willing to provide quality educational 
programs. This argument is one of quantity as well. It reflects the 
geographic mobility of the population. Bensoirs second reason is that 
the re\viuies, if gathered locally, would fall more severely on poor 
persons. Also, state (and provincial) governments could not 'shift 
resources from richer geographic areas to poorer ones' (p. 138). As 
Benson notes, this effect would hamper income redistribution. He does 
not make it clear how much redistribution is optimal nor how much 
the decentralization in education would affect it, however. The third 
argument is that departments of education would not be able to control 
the curriculum, abandoning state or provincial (or national) goals for 
those of local communities, not seen as trustworthy in their willingness 
to impart values embraced by society as a whole. Such a concern speaks 
to the mandate for education. Since states and provinces have been 
given the mandate, they require the control to implement the general 
curriculum, Benson's fourth reason is one of vision and expertise to 
know where future employment of graduates might be, a facility he 
observes that most local agencies do not have. However, he does not 
evaluate the success which departments of education have had at 
maintaining the currency of their curricula. 
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Benson also presents five arguments for not centnilizin}^ education 
completely to departments at the state or provincial level. First are the 
knowledge of local conditions and flexibility arguments, addressed in 
chapter 2. Second is a mixed thesis involving both knowledge of 
student needs and the possible lack of innovation, also considered 
earlier. Third, he specifies that the knowledge of educational resources, 
notably teacher competence, is held at the local level. All three of these 
arguments are essentially knowledge-based, with the addition of flex- 
ibility in the first. However, they have already been considered in 
chapter 2 without invoking the need to decentralize politically. They 
may be quite attainable under organizational decentralization. Fourth, 
he adds the idea that 

Some degree of local autonomy in education is consistent with 
maintaining those types of political freedom we enjoy . , 
(p. 141) 

1 he concept of political freedom is an important one, as will be shown 
wlien other authors on political decentralization are considered, lien- 
soifs final argument is that if education is fully centralized, district 
innovation would be curbed and therefore fewer resources would be 
channeled to schools when tliey fail to compete and offer improved 
programs. Such an argument is a subtle one but it suggests that 
mediocrity in output could lead to reductions in resources at the state or 
provincial levels. Benson observes that the degree of decentrali/ation 
has been an educational issue for some time. One example is C^ille's 
study of boards in New York State dated 1940. 

lienson lias taken considerable care to present a clear account of 
different facets of' centralization and decentralization as he sees them. 
The arguments are well made and wortli contemplating. However, 
two observations could he added. One is that in revie-wing the pros and 
cons of centralization/decentralization in such a balanced fashion, it is 
very unclear how any policy changes between the two levels might 
proceed so that the delivery of educational services might be improved 
Th e totality ot the arguments presented may be taken as a defense of the 
status quo. 

I he other observation which can be made is that many of Bensoifs 
ideas, which are applied to relations between departments of education 
and districts, are as applicable between districts and schools. At that 
level, under decentralization, spill-over effects become benefits shared 
by neighbouring school catchments; economies of scale become 
matters of school size; the income redistribution issue becomes one of 
allocating resources to schools equitably; control of curricula devolves 
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to district control of school ciirriciih; future needs and the expertise to 
predict thcni become issues between central office and schools. Under 
centralization, knowledge and flexibility of local administrators be- 
comes the same for school administrators, as does knowledge of 
student needs and resources, notably teacher competence; political 
freedom at the local level raises the issue of how governance within 
schools is carried out; interdistrict competition suggests the possibility 
of interschool competition to provide program excellence. While these 
points have been selected from the full set presented by Benson, it 
appears that they have their counterparts between school district and 
school, particularly when school districts have state or provincial 
attributes such as large size, high diversity of population, and 
considerable geographic dispersion, 

Benson's (197S) factors in centralization/decentralization highly 
relevant to school-based management include the requirement for 
control, the location of vision and expertise, the possession of local 
knowledge among the units, the presence or absence of trust in the local 
units, the requirement that the units have flexibility, the idea that some 
unit decentralization can promote innovation of value to the whole, and 
die presence of local needs. Each of these issues was imbedded in the 
discussion on organizational decentralization. So there is some com- 
monality between the concerns voiced from an economic/financial 
perspective and an organizational one. However, other issues are raised 
by Benson. Matters of equity were certainly not issues which emanated 
from the discussion on organizational decentraliz.'.'ion. Freedom was 
noted as a possible avenue for innovation, but political freedom v /as not 
the purview of the organizational theorists. So these two concep-^ are 
additions to the issues for discussions about school-based management. 



Decentralization for Parental Freedom 

Education could be much more decentralized than it is when local 
school boards are given decision making authority by states or pro- 
vinces. Instead, parents could simply be asked to choose schccjis tor 
their children and the schools could be paid according to the number of 
children in attendance — an idea called a voucher plan. 
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Milton friodinan (1%2) is the be..t known writer on such an idea. He 
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starts with tlic priMuisc tliat \ i an economic democracy, tlic role of 
government is restricted to ' ulc maker and umpire' (p. 25), that 
is, provider of law and order and provider of services when it is tech- 
nically efficient (such as with utilities), when there arc neighbourhood 
effects (others are affected, as with pollution and highways), and 
on 'paternalistic grounds' (pp. 30-3). 

His central argument here is one of freedom. The more services 
the government provides beyond those thought essential, the more 
societal resources are deployed for those services and the fewer dollars 
are available for individuals' allocations. As the size of government 
grows, the economic freedom of the individual diminishes. This 
outcome is not a problem when individual preferences coincide with 
governmental expenditures. But when disagreements arise, as they do 
tor almost all governmental decisions, resources are deployed against 
the will of those in disagreement with the majority. Thus, freedom is 
curtailed. Hut. according to Friedman (1M62), a niininium amount of 
schooling is justified via the exception of the neighbourhood effect, 
where the benefits of basic schooling are shared throughout the society 
and not just by the recipient. 

Another notable source which derives its conclusions from 
assumptions about freodoni is Croons and Sugarman (T-JTS). Unlike 
the case resting on economic freedom made by Friedman, they ask. 
who has the best interests of the child at heart, the family or the state? 
CA)ons and Sugarnian answer this question by applying the criteria 
of knowledge of the child, caring for the child, and the principle of 
subsidiarity. (Comparing families with educators, they find 

(t)here is no reason to treat as mere sentiment the human 
perception that children by and large are loved more by their 
parents than by crossing guards, scoutmasters, welfare work- 
ers, and teachers, (p. 56) 

Using a good many well-articulated arguments, the\' try tc^ show that 
the faniilv has the abilitv and the responsibilitv to choose a school for its 
child. 
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According to [-riedman (1*J62), if a voucher for a year's schooling was 
provided by the government for each child, then that voucher could be 
taken to any school, public or private, in exchange for the year\ 
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services. This arrangLMiicnt would provide a niaxinimn of consumer or 
parental control and it would also encourage a diversity of schools to 
be made available instead of the relatively uniform provision of educa- 
tion currently existing. Radical as this suggestion was, Friedman and 
Friedman (1980) later suggest that the voucher plan would be a ^partial 
solution* and favour the idea that parents bear the full costs of school- 
ing for their children (p. 161). Apparently, after reconsidering the 
argument of neighbourhood effects, Friedman no longer believed it 
justified government provision of schooling and suggested all schools 
be privately funded. 

1'lie result of Cloons and Sugarman\ deliberations is a recom- 
mended variation of the \'oucher plan in which students select schools, 
sdiools pick students, and schools are fmanced via a complex 
arrangement called ^family power equalizing* (p. 190), Such complex- 
ity is seen as needed partly to overcome foreseen problems, such as 
racial segregaticMi and program aberrations which could result from a 
less regulated plan. Although the objections to their plan are quite well 
anticipated (pp. 133-211), the problems of too little attention to the 
common aims of schooling remains. Pluralism could lead to segre- 
gation and social class differences could be maint:nned instead ot 
reduced (Levin, 19S(), p. 254). Associated costs could also be 
prohibitive. 

Does tlie idea of voucher plans have some merit? It certainly 
provides a!i important option for educational reft)rm. As is noted, the 
idea can be dirived from arguments about economic democracy, and 
could result in schools which operate as businesses. Or it can be 
deduced from arguments about political freedom and the centrality of 
the family, which, if adopted, could make public schools more like 
private ones. These points of origin have a very common ideological 
basis, liowever. Labelled Miberalism\ *neoconser\'atisnr, or just *the 
right\ they are clearly based on a political philosophy of individualism, 

... a world of independent human beings making their own 
decisions and acting as they think best to satisfy their wants and 
needs. Everyone has respc)nsibility for him or herself and is 
meant to make his or her way through life vm) the basis of his or 
her own ability or diligence. Any interterence with individual 
human action is a vic^lation of human nature, a tampering with 
human beings as they are at their best. (Dyke, 1980, p. 71) 

What makes l)yke\ statement so interesting is ni>t its truth or falsity, 
but the plnloso[^hy ot' collectivism which he puts in contrast to it: 
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. . . the picture of groups of people working together for the 
mutual achievement of their destiny as human beings . . . (t]he 
source of all value is the mutual recognition and appreciation of 
people by one another. IVople are not isolated individuals but 
necessarily members of groups, (p, 72) 

The view of people as social beings goes much further than this 
simple statement. It encompasses ideas about the welfare of the entire 
society and particularly, group rights to justice. The collectivity 
becomes respc)nsible for individuals, instead of the other way around. 
As Levin (1980) notes in his reservations about voucher plans, the 
societal goals of education may be threatened by any change based on 
the values of individualism. 

The foregoing discussion may highlight one o\ the major 
problems with educational reforms based upon a strong ideological 
p >sition, right or left. Although there is always some level of support 
for the idea» it is open to a strong attack because there is a 
well-developed set of ideas in complete contrast to it. Anyone who 
does not favour the proposal has available an arsenal ot" arguments 
regarding why its assumptions or its outcomes are wrong. Further, 
dearly-identified and well-organized groups who support the opposite 
view can mobilize easily and direct their resources against the proposed 
reform. There is no pragmatism here, just the clash of ideas. 

Friedman's (1962) arguments clearly rotate around the theme of 
economic democracy. Personal freedom is seeii as critical. However, 
the pre.sjnce ot neighbourhood effects, which are the same as Benson's 
issue of the spread of benefits and costs, lead to the suggestion that 
educational vouchers be used. When we ask whose freedom is at stake 
here, it is clearly tint of parents. Thus the ability of parents to choose 
schools becomes a paranu)unt concern. And it is one which is ignored 
by the organizational theorists. 

(loons and Sugarnian (1978) make a similar case for pnrental 
choice. Hieir arguments are based upon the centrality of the family and 
its capability to Wo best* for its children. 'I'he suggestion is a much 
more elaborate voucher plan than Friedman's. Howt ver, the possible 
effects, such as excessive diversity of program aims and more 
segregation than at the present time, run contrary to the goals of the 
opposite ideological perspective and even to the provision of public 
education. As with Friedman, the importance of the family m 
educational governance is underscored, liut matters of the cotmnon- 
weal and equity are raised again, as they Vvcre by lienscMi. 
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Decentralization for Educational Control 

As has been sliown, tlic proposals for vouchers stein from ideas about 
freedom and responsibihty which come from laissez-faire economics or 
frotn a political perspective based on the individual unit, particularly, 
the family. Yet there is a related framework provided by a group of 
writers called ^public choice economists', who draw ideas from the 
sphere of political economy. Their attention spans criticism of how 
government services are supplied, ways those services might be 
reformed, and particularly, how schools could be decentralized 
politically. 



PubUc (Choice 

Michaelson (IWO) c)ft*ers an overview of public choice theory, draw- 
ing upon earlier authors (pp. 20S-16). A key concept is allocative 
efficiency, achieved when it is not possible to improve upon the quality 
or quantity of the mix of goods and services (p. 209), Not to be 
confused with technical efficiency, which focuses on production and 
costs, allocative efficiency is less than optimal if an agency produces 
the wrong service or too much of a service. How does allocative 
inefficiency happen in a government bureau? Michaelson summarizes: 

'•'lie source of these departures is the relation ot' bilateral 
monopoly between the bureau and its sponsor in which the 
bureau possesses superior bargaining power because ot its 
special access to and ct>ntrol over information about its 
production processes. Because of the inherent ditticulty these 
circumstances create for setting goals and monitoring per- 
formance and because bureaucrats are likely to exploit their 
position to advance their own interests, bureaucratic decision- 
making will be marked by pervasive goal displacement, (p. 21()) 

An example may help to make this logic more specific. "I he bureau is a 
school district while the sponsor is seen as a local board and citizenry. 
Bureaucrats are educational administrators, teachers, and other profes- 
sionals who ha\e close access and control over information, parti- 
cularly about resources. Since educational goals are hard to specify and 
since the performance of personnel is not monitored closely, the board 
is not able to control the district very well. Perhaps more important, 
the professional educators are assumed to act in their own selt-interest. 
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The result of these factors is that the goals which the district follows 
will not be the same as the ones the board and citizenry have for the 
district. The goals pursued will be ones certain to reflect the interests of 
the professional personnel. This description is a highly sinipHfied view 
of how the theory may be applied. 

As Michaelson explains, the prime problem here is seen as the 
separation between ownership and control (p. 214). Owners are 
members of the public, parents, and board members. Controllers are 
those wlio work in school districts. Because the controllers act to serve 
their private interests or perhaps their own interpretations of the public 
interest (p. 222), it can be expected that technical inefficiencies are 
introduced via rising budgets. Allocativc inefficiencies, such as pro- 
grams not wanted by parents, also can result. Self-interest is probably 
the most important concept in this perspective. Boyd (1982), another 
author who outlines the position of political economy, makes the 
self-interest idea starkly clear when he includes a quotation from 
Perrow, who suggested that human service employees may ask 
themselves 

(c|an you minimize the personal costs of working in this place; 
can you manage to make the work fairly light; can you avoid 
unpleasant duties or clients . . . can you manage to pick up office 
supplies or food from the kitchen . . .? Can you get your friend 
or relative a job here? Most important of all, can you be sure of 
having a job here as long as you need it? 

A further analysis of the self-interest of managers is supplied by 
Hentschke ct al (1986) who specifies that it is analyzable by consider- 
ing individual desires (the preference functions which determine indi- 
vidual behaviour) and the individual property rights (those rights 
over particular sets of resources, notably resources in organizations) 
(pp. 13-14). 

A complete look at man^jgerial self-interest is not provided here. 
However, the political economy perspective offers some interesting 
concepts and explanations for behaviour in organizations. Most notable 
is probably the view that managers are seen as rational benigs who try 
to tnaximizc their own self-interest which does not always coincide 
with organizational aims. It is easy to add that administrators are also 
talented and that many are creative "' he picture that is painted is close 
to a Miark theory of management*, vN'hicli contrasts markedly with the 
idea that personnel are trustworthy. Rather, they are seen as building 
empires, defending their respective turfs» and plotting their career 
paths. Under such conditions, goal displacement and its allocative 
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incfficiiMicy become likely outcomes. A second important facet of the 
political economy view is its explanation for enlarging budgets with no 
accompanying productivity increase. When managers pursue their 
private objectives and function in an environment in which goals are 
obscure and personnel evaluation is minimal, it is quite easy to see why 
technical inefficiencies leading to rising costs result. Organizational 
monsters are created. 

The political economy perspective also presents some of its own 
difficulties stcnnning from the emphasis on managerial self-interest. To 
suggest that educational professionals are really sharks is to disregard 
any efforts they make to offer the services which their board or 
citizenry requests. To believe that personnel do not render good service 
for whatever motivations is to debase their contributions entirely. To 
overlook the connections made between social contributions and 
personal benefits is to ignore a major way in which careers are built. To 
suggest that all managers are strictly rational calculators of their 
personal costs and benefits in every decision in which they are involved 
is to overlook many other bases on which decisions are made. 

Ikit what is the outcome ot pursuing the logic of the theory of 
public choice? How could districts be changed to counteract the 
problems of rising costs and resulting wrong qualities and quantities of 
services? MichaelsoiTs recommendation is that 

. . . control must be wrested from those who manage schools, 
the current de owners, and returned to those who 

properly own them, the de jure owners, (p. 228) 

A related framework for uiulerstantling decentralization in educa- 
tion is provided by Oarms, (hithrie and Pierce (1^J7H, pp. 21-36). 
Rather than use the terminology of economics, they explain there are 
tl'ree key values resident ni a free society which impact on the way 
scluH)ls are organized and financed. These may be arranged as '(larms' 
triangle\ First is equality of educational opportunity, which can he 
interpreted as equality of access (where equal amounts of dollars are 
allocated per pupil), equality of treatment (where resources are 
allocated depending on pupil needs), or equality of outcome (where 
resources are deployed so that pupils emerge with the same levels of 
skills and knowledge). Second is educational efficiency, concerned with 
tlie reduction of costs and the prformance of schools, and the relation 
between costs and performance. Efficiency is also defined as 'maximal 
consumer satisfaction at minimum costs' (p. 29), close to the idea of 
allocative efficiency as presented by Michaelson (1980, p. 222). Third is 
liberty, dcfnied as the freedom to choose, which is the ability to select 
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tVoni among alternatives (p. 30). LibiM'ty is seen as ensured by 
governmental responsiveness, but according to Cianns, (Juthrie and 
l^ierce, responsiveness vcas 

eroded by school district consolidation and professional 
management in the interests of efficiency, and by the increased 
influence of the state government acting in the interest of 
equality, (p. 43) 

The three values presented by (Jarms, (aithric and Pierce are 
clearly not fully compatible, as partly shown by their example above. 
Emphasis on one often reduces emphasis on the others, as they note 
throughout their presentation. Yet one may serve another, where an 
argument for student equality or equity is grounded in his/her ability to 
participate freely in the society, or where educational efficiency pernuts 
more resources for equal access to education than inefficient practices 
would. Most of the time, however, equality and efficiency sl-mu lo be 
at t)dds, as noted by (larms, CJuthrie and I^ierce (p, 27), (Jraphically, the 
values form a triangle, where equality is suitably placed on the lower 
left, efficiency apprt)priately on the lower right, and liberty at the top, 
because in many wavs, it is paramount. If we are ecjual without 
freedom, our condition is wi^se than being unequal with freedom; it 
we are efficient without freedom, our fate is worse than if we are free 
and inefticient. 



School Site Miifhis^cfucfit 

Ciarins, (iuthrie and Pierce (PJ7S) propose school site management as a 
mechanism which ct>uld help in gaining student etiuit\', enlarging 
educational choice, and aiding efficiency (p. 42). School • ?te manage- 
ment is a structure which makes the sclu)ol clearly the b.isic unit ot 
management m a school distri-;t. Briefly, the proposal has several 
components: elected parent advist)ry ct)uncils would serve as boards ot 
each school. '1 he individual school council would choose and advise 
the piincipal, approve the seluH^l site budget, and participate in local 
collective negotiaticMis. The principal wt)uld be a key figure. As man- 
ager, he/she would control the hiring and assignnicMii ot personneh 
be responsible tor the budget, and direct the curriculum. Resources 
would come tVom the district on a lump-sum basis. VUc school would 
respond by assembling a program budget. I'he state or province's role 
would be to picu'ide statewide exannnations and guide the curricu- 
lum, liach school would produce an annual report shared by all and 
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including student performance on standardized tests, other indicators 
of school status such as student turnover, school strdigths and school 
problems, CA)llective negotiations would proceed at the site level only. 
Parents would have a choice of schools (open boundaries) and hence, 
schools would compete for students. For a full account of the {u'oposaL 
sec (Jarnis, Ciuthrie and Pierce (pp, 278-89), 

A immber of comments may be useful here. One is that the parent 
advisory council has a good deal of authority. It functions as a 
miniature district board and is surely noi advisory, but controlling, it 
hires and fires the prnicipal, rules on the principal's decisions to an 
extent not specified, approves the budget, and negotiates with teachers' 
representatives, just what i.> the counciTs relationship to the district 
board is unclear. Another comment is that the principal plays a pivotal 
role. Hiring, assigning, and firing teachers and staff, formulating the 
budget, and directing the curricuUini become key tasks. Further, the 
roles ot the state or province and district would be reduced correspond 
dinglv. CA)llective bargaining would be decentralized fully. And 
parental cht)ice of schools would be increased. 

The comments may be generalized to two major impressions. One 
IS that the parents have been given much authority in school affairs. 
This level of authority is coincident with the aim of the political 
economists to give control to the \nvners' and it seems to provide 
parents with a greater amount of liberty. How much more efficient 
schools would be is difficult to say, but if satisfaction is a product of 
control and involvement, then it should increase. Equality of edu- 
cational opportunity could be reduced if parental effects were strongly 
felt. The other major impression is that the proposal is a radical one, in 
the sense that it suggests major changes in (he structure and modus 
operandi of schools and districts as known today. By proposing that 
public schools be reshaped in the model of private schools, the idea is 
not far from that of a voucher plan. The implementation of boards for 
each school, their level of a.ithority, the reduction in the present roles 
ot the district and state or province, the decentralization of collective 
negotiations are all signiticant departures from the ways in which 
districts are structured and operated now. It is possible that schools 
may be improved only via major alterations. But it is also likely that 
changes of this order may not happen because of the magnitude of the 
alterations required. l^Thaps for these reasons, no district in North 
America known to the author has experimented with this proposal. 

Writ crs such as Michaelson (1980) and lioyd (1982), who draw on 
the work of political economists, articulate the problems faced by 
schools and districts: professionals control information, goals are 
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difficult to specify, pcrsonticl assessment is niininial, and most 
importantly, educators arc seen to act m their self-interest. As a 
consequence, public ownership of schools is separated from the public 
control of schools. Again, some form of direct parental participation in 
school governance is logically consistent with the need to counteract 
the separation of ownership and control and the self-interest of 
educators. The problem of trust of personnel, particularly of adminis- 
trators, arises as it did among the organizational theorists. And again, 
parental freedom is stressed as it was by Friedman and Croons and 
Sugarman, but this cime it is for control, 

(Jarms, (iuthrie and Pierce (1978) provide a framework of values 
which reflects some of the key concepts articulated thus far. Offered as 
a triangle, these values are equality (or its larger concept, equity), 
educational efficiency, and liberty or freedom. While the terms need 
specification to be applied, the important idea is that they are somewhat 
incompatible. Again, equality and freedoni are not especially relevant 
concepts among the organizational theorists, although efficiency is 
considered important. The school site management plan proposed by 
(Jarms, CJuthrie and Pierce is an intriguing package of ideas. However, 
a critical question is raised: How much change is required to effect the 
miplementation of tl:e proposal as stated? 



Summary 

Writers on political decentralization have presented a variety of per- 
spectives relevant to understanding how schools and schcn^l districts 
function. I'hey are also noteworthy for the reforms wliich they 
suggest. While the perspectives and reforms are not in the mainstream 
ot the present volume, they offer several concepts and concerns. Some 
ot these are familiar in the context of organizations generally. Yet other 
ideas were raised which had not been addressed by the organizational 
theorists. Such concerns, wlnle not unique to schools, require that they 
be addressed so that school-based managetnent may be understood 
more tonipletely and honestly. 
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Oyj^aiuzaJoual Decctitmlizatioti 
in Education 



Writers on ori^ani/.itioiis liavc fxainitK-d tour important outcomes ot 
dcicntr.ili/.ition: Hexibility. aciount.ibilitv. productivity, and cliangc. 
oacli in v.irvmi; decrees ot' cmpliasis. As seen in cliapter K these are 
t'eatures of' decentralization seen as important by tliose educators 
anticipating tlie etVects of scliool-bascd nianageinent. Along with 
structure, these four outcomes were also tound to be very important 
to Persians who work m deceiitrali/ed districts, as shown in chapters 
H to 12. I'rior to considering their retlections, let us examine some^ 
important writi-igs which address the four outcomes within the tield ot 
education. A look at those which discuss school-based management m 
particular is in a separate section. 

Flexibility in Education 

As interpreted m this volume, the idea o\ Hexibility is used to iiK.Vii 
the ability to respond within a reasonable time. However, it can be 
enlarged to include the notion not just of accommodating iinmediace 
needs, but also of taking initiatives, some of which may result in 
innovations, although they may not be umquc or even novel at all. 
There are a tew writers who have addressed the problem of how 
schools m.iy be made flexible enough so that they can change, or tu 
use a more value-laden term, 'improve'. Some of these writers are 
considered here. 

|ohn C.oodlad (1W4). writer of .4 Vhui- Called SdiooL addresses 
ricxibility .did renewal. His iiKjuiry was based upon the study in depth 
of thirty-eight schools and 10(10 classrooms. Many of his conclusions 
have a ratiier despondent ring to them, such as '...schooling is 
everywhere very much the same' (p. 2()4) and yet he believes that 
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schools can be altered for the better. His remarks oii how schools might 
be improved are based upon his observations about the more effective 
schools in his study. Goodlad Hrst considers the viewpoint of parents: 

They would prefer to leave the running of the school to the 
principal, and the classrooms to teachers and, if possible, to 
hold them accountable, (p. 273) 

He elaborates that most parents believed that the important decisions 
regarding their own school were made by the superintendent and 
board. I^arents ^vould prefer to have more power shifted to the local site 
but they do not want to have more authority than the professionals or 
the board (p. 273). These desires are quite contrary to the assumption, 
made under the model of political decentralization, that parents would 
like to make decisii)ns tor schools. But they do agree with the 
interviewees in chapter I who expressed their views on parental 
control. The idea of administrative decentralization seems more 
supported, where parental input is felt but where control is left to 
accountable professionals at the school site. 

Second, (ioodlad observed the desires of principals and teachers, 
who agreed with the parents that there should be a 'rebalancing of 
power' (p. 273). This view was articulated strongly by school 
personnel when they shared the problems they faced in chapter 1. 
(Joodlad states that 

^I'he wish for this kind of shift in power comes through clearly 
for our sample. It implies the significance of the school as the 
unit for improveinent and those associated with the individual 
school as the persons to effect change, (p. 274) 

Thus (loodlad supports the idea that the school is a viable unit for 
change. The motivations, abilities, and opportunities k^- change are 
seen as resident in the school which is given the authority to make more 
decisions on site. 

A third recommendation from CJoodlad specifies aspects of the 
suggested district-schot>l relationship: He proposes 

. . . (a| genuine decentralization of authority and responsibility 
to the local school within a framework designed to assure 
school-to-school equity and a measure of accountabilitv. (p 
275) 

He elaborates by i.aying that the job of the superintendent and ho.nd is 
to monitor the curriculum, provide broad guidelines and consultation, 
and evaluate nhms. In his view, the central oftk'e should not be 
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concerned about precise uniformities among schools, detailed plan- 
ning, and other scliool-spccific matters (p, 276). Thus the school takes 
the active planning role, and the board and central office are seen as 
having an overseer function. CJoodlad connects his vision to his study 
by saying in rather personal and graphic terms, 

1 believe that to invoke in these ways the principle of *every tub 
on its own bottom', or nearly on its own bottom, would go a 
long way toward developing schools that took care of their own 
hiisifwss, rectified chronic prohlenis, ami connnnnicated efjectively with 
parents — characteristics of the more satisfYin<i schools in our sample. 
I'urther, I envision that, in time, those associated with schools would 
become iticreasin^ilY creative in desi^^tiinj;^ alternative pro^^irams of 
instruction, (p. 276, my emphasis) 

llere again is the argument, so clearly stated, that the seed to ele- 
mentary problem fixing and even to substantial innovation lies in 
permitting sufficient flexibility to make decisions at the school site, 

(k)odlad's fourth set of recommendations focus pronunently on 
the school itself He suggests that schools become mostly self-directing 
and that school persi)nnel develop capabilities for school renewal using 
the mechanism of a planning group (p. 276 and 278). Particularly, 

'F'he budget of each school should include all costs and 
alternative plans for the use of funds. Because, even in the 
domain of allocating the funds spent on teachers, the individual 
school should be free to exercise some control, (p. 278) 

Again, it should be noted that such desires are echoed in chapter 1, 
whc.e schoi)l personnel articulated their wishes to have control over 
many of' the decisions affecting their schools. Such a formula for 
riexibility of decision-making is proposed, as Ooodlad says, to solve 
problems and prDiiiote renewal. The reader is referred to Cloodlad (pp. 
272-7^J) for an elaboration of his suggestions. However, it must be 
remembered that these are not research results. They constitute a body 
of recommendations which appear logically consistent with the results 
of his si/eable study hut they should not be taken as grounded in fact. 

Purkey and Smith (198.^) also grapple with the problems of im- 
provement in schools. As a result of their review of the literatu^'v on 
effective schools, they suggest that schools are not strictly hierr.rchical 
in nature (p. 44i). They equate concepts of tr;^.ditional organizational 
theory and lack of change with the imposition of a hierarclncal view in 
which change is imposed from the top (p. 446). Purkey and Smith 
observe that when iinpro\ement HAS occurred, it has been one of 
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collaborative planning and collcgial work (p. 442). This model of 
change is a highly cooperative one within the school, where partici- 
pation is high and a coniniitnient to innovation and its assessment are 
evident. Clearly, this is a 'bottom up' approach to change and one 
which agrees with Goodlad's. But it does not fit with the conclusions 
of a group of authors who review the limited literature on school 
improvement. 

Clark, Lotto, and Astuto (1984) state that leadership need not 
emanate solely from schools. In their model, the leadership role of the 
district administrators is accentuated, along with the importance of the 
principaTs engagement. The commitment and sense of ownership of 
teachers are developed as the innovation is implemented and supported 
(p. 52). What their model of change does is to relieve the school of the 
responsibility for all imiovative developments. Both bottom up and top 
down changes are seen as potentially successful. 

Some of the outcomes of the modest literature on school 
improvement have been considered. It is asserted that parents do not 
wish to contiol schools directly and that school personnel want more 
authority than they have now. If the school is seen as the unit of 
improvement, both mundane and more creative changes could be 
etVected by more flexible decision-making. The utility of school plan- 
ning and 'budgeting is stressed, particularly planning in which the 
school staff participates. However, writers support both top down and 
bottom up methods of improvement. 

Accountability in Education 

The literature 'Mi organizational accountability is sparse, but writers 
who discuss the topic say that some accounting of lower to higher roles 
is advisable. They also point out that goals may be subverted unless the 
mechanisnis for accountability are well-connected to organizational 
aims. And they separate the concepts of power and authority. But how 
is accoutitabihty interpreted in education? What are the main kinds of 
accountability for schools? There is a range of possible answers to these 
questions. 

Maurice Kc>gan (r>S6), in his book entitled liducatiou Accoufttahil' 
ity: Afi Analytic Overview, grapples with the idea of accountability and 
its attendant concepts. He starts by saying that accountability is seen as 
a problem in education because the institution is difficult to supervise 
yet supported by public funds (p. 17). This problem could be exnanded 
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to include the need for internal accountability as well, since even 
without outside inspection, some level orrept)rting and monitoring is 
usually seen as advisable. Kogan offers a uetinition of accountability to 
which he adheres: 

... a condition in which individual role holders are liable to 
review and the application of sanctions if their actions fail to 
satisfy those with whom they are in an accountability rela- 
tionship, (p. 25) 

This definiti(Mi is noteworthy in three respects, imc is its focus on the 
individual. No mcnticMi is made of any possible accountability of a 
group. Another is that individuals are liable to review. It appears that 
accountability can exist without actual review. Also, sanctions are 
interpreted as strictly negative. Inclusion oi rewards as positive 
sanctitMis is not seen as necessary. 

While the concept of authority is not imbedded in tlr: dehnition, 
it is closely related: 'Authority is the legitimated right to affect the 
behaviour of others/ (Kogan, 1986, p. 30). in contrast, Kogan says that 
power is not a formal matter. His uses of the words 'authority' and 
'power' coincide clearly with those of Brooke (1984). A distinction is 
stipulated between legitimized, formal authority and non-legitimised, 
informal power, Kt^gan alst^ defmes responsibility, but somewhat 
problematically as a moral sense of duty to perform appropriately (p. 
26), This idea of a *sense' is part t^f individual makeup and not part of 
organizational structure. If Kogan*s concept t^f responsibility is used, 
then it would not make sense tc^ list respcMisibilities associated with a 
role. The id behind ]ob specitications seems to be what a person is 
^responsible i\n rather than his or her 'sense t)f rcspt)nsibility\ 

Hased on his discussion of such concepts, Ki^gan offers three 
general mechanisms o\ accountability. The first is public (^r state 
contrt^l and managerialism, which results in \ . . the managerially 
accountable school within a local authority . . . legitimated by the 
electoral priH'ess' (p. 40), Here, professionals and administrators are 
given authority to act. CxMisultation with the recipients of educational 
services is common. However, he n(nes that accountability can be so 
strongly emphasized that authority and discretion may not be suitably 
distributed (p. 40). This is a double disadvantage. Accountability can be 
severe, as shown by Callahan (1%2), and it can be very unequally 
shared among employees. 

Kogan's second versitMi o\ accountability is the protessitmal 
accountability mechanism which at knowledges 
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...'democratic' principles in school in that |the mechanism) 
recognizejsj the interests of the particular groups of participants 
involved, (p. 47) 

In this arrangement, the professionals, primarily teachers, are seen to be 
accountable, largely to themselves as a group. Kogan specifies the main 
difficulty with the mechanism, which is the inability of others who 
wish to evaluate the school to gain access to evaluations (p. 47). 

The consumerist control mechanism stands in contrast to the 
above two. It has two variations, one based on parental partnership, the 
other on the free market, where Kogan draws from Coons and 
Sugarman\s (1978) work, discussed in chapter 4. The parental version 
has as its strengtli the acknowledgement of the parents' job to share 
responsibilities for their children's education with the school. How- 
ever, Kogan notes that the mechanism does not make clear the role 
relanons between teacher and parents or between parents and boards of 
education, (p. 51) 

Kogan then synthesizes the three mechanisms and their variations 
to what he believes are foundational ideas frcMn which they can be 
derived. As presented, these two general sets of values become touch- 
stones for many exchanges about accountability and how it might be 
structured. Mere is a brief statement of each: The liberal dcfnocratic model 
emanates from the centrality of the individual and his or her rights. 

|l|t accepts that political leaders are legitimized by the ballot box 
in handing to professiiMials and administrattns the aiithc^rity to 
act on behalf ot* the electorate and client groups, (p. 89) 

Further, Kc^gan states that tlie model assumes general agreement on the 
objectives oi public policy, ctMisent of the governed, and acceptance 
that those wlio are elected may rule (pp. 89-90). The liberal democratic 
view is one which appears to tit well when schcu^l board members are 
seen as trustees of public education, wIkmi teachers and administrators 
aie seen as acting in the service ot" their boards, and, as Kogan says, 
when general accord on educational goals prevails. 

Kc^gan's seccMid nuHlel, a contrasting one, is called p.irricipaiorY 
democratic. It seeks 

to involve motr cK^sely lUMi-elite grtnips. including clients and 
recipients c^f services, and, more ccMiteiitiouslyc employees ot 
public organisatitMis, in policy tormaticm and its adniinistratitMi. 

(p. H'^) 
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Further, Kogaii's asscssmcMit of the participatory democratic model is 
that it is associated with plurahsm and it sanctions a social order with 
processes of negotiation (p. 90). 

The participatory democratic view seems to apply to the govern- 
ance of education vlicn it is seen as legitimized through the work- 
ings of interest gro ps, whether they be organized as school board 
members, administrators, teachers, parents, or others. ^ch groups, 
while not always seen as having specific agendas which only serve 
their own welfare, are seen as having a natural place in processes 
of consultation and sometimes control. 

Kogan suggests that the two models may not be in conflict (p. 89), 
but it would seem that they are at least partly incompatible. While 
structures reflecting both of then^ exist in the same organizations, issues 
of who is accountable for what naturally emanate from the two views. 
Different answers result. The implications for decentralization in 
school districts are quite contii:gent upon which model prevails. 

Along with a defmition of accountability and the separation of 
the concepts of authority and power, Kogan (1986) provides three 
mechanisms of accountability which are managerial, professional, and 
the consumerist (the last fits with proposals of political decentral- 
ization). (Nearly, the managerial mechanism seems to coincide most 
closely with organizational decentralization. Two grand models are 
proposed which derive their legitimacy from very different assump- 
tions — the first from the will of the electorate, the second from 
participati^)n based on pluralism. 

Productivity in Education 

A main reasi ''^r the implementation of organizational tlecentraliza- 
tion is to improw performance. While writers on organizations do not 
address productivity extensively, the aims of increasing output or 
decreasing costs are evident. But is the idea appropriate for schools? 
The word ^productivity' is associated with the machine model of 
organizations. It suggests that schools are somehow equated to 
factories and that the techniques of factory prodi\'tion may be appl*-jd 
to them. Snyder and Anderson (I98f^) note in their textbook entitled 
Miwa{iiu{l Prodnaivv Schools thai the word ^management' has a similar 
connotation: 
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For some in education, the term ^management' may seem less 

suited to schools than to factories or to business estabhshments. 

Similarly, ^productivity' is more otX^n associated with agri- ^ 

cultural or industrial output than with increments of human 

learning and development. We have found, however, that the 

concepts embedded in those terms are wholly relevant to 

schools, which are, after all, goal-oriented human orr.anizatif)ns 

seeking to produce measurable results (academic products) 

under the influence and direction of designated leaders, (p. xii) 

When used in this volume, productivity is a term of convenience, 
encompassing those related concepts pertaining to effectiveness, effi- 
ciency, and its complement, equity. While productivity could be more 
narrowly defmed, it is used in this general way to capture the sense 
of payoff or potential results of decentralization. 

If the comments of Snyder and Anderson are generalized, the ideas 
of goal-orientation and measureable result seem to fit well with a 
clearly-defined systems model called a production functioi\ discussed 
first. Then outputs are seen as connected to inputs less rigidly in the 
overview of literature on school effectiveness. Next, .some ot the 
important writings on school efficiency arc presented. The concern tor 
student equity is also addressed. Each of these concepts is considered 
with a sense of how decentralization and particularly school-based 
management might impinge oii them. 

Pwdiictiofi I'Ufudofis 

One attempt at understanding educational processes is via production 
function analysis, which compares measurable educational outputs, 
learning, to measurable educational inputs, all those factors which 
contribute to the learning results, Benson (197S) offers a general ■ 
description of production function studies (pp, 18^>-93), Outputs are 
specified as student attainments, such as reading or mathematics 
achievement scores. Inputs are three-fold. First, family or neighbour- 
hood characteristics such as parental income, education, occupation and 
wealth are included. Second, student peer characteristics, such as racial 
composition, kinds of programs attended and rates of transfer are 
added. Third, school inputs such as pupil-teacher ratio, dollars spent 
per student, facilities provided and teacher attributes are included. 
Outputs and inputs are then compared in an equation using a statistical 
model called multiple r-jgression. ^ 
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Benson (1978) offers some harsh criticism of the production 
function studies (p. 1%). He says that overall, they only explain about 
25 per cent of the student achievement, a low level of successful 
prediction. Also, the inputs are too closely related to disentangle. For 
instance, schools with low neighbourhood socioeconomic characteris- 
tics may have high student transfer rates and inexperienced teachers. It 
is not possible to separate out these factors so that they can be examined 
independently. Benson also says that some of tlie studies have been 
^fishing expeditions' with regard to what factors have been included 
and that they have suffered from poor quality data (p. 196). 

It is difficult to know if such studies are just badly carried out or 
if they are fundamentally Hawed. Another critic offers a negative 
ptvssibility. Le\'in (1974) suggests that each individual school may have 
its own production function, a rather startling idea, because it is so 
contrary to the emphasis on near-universality characterized by thinking 
about production functions (pp. 21-2). If lienson and Levin are correct 
in their assessments of production function studies, it may not be 
possible to link school outputs to inputs via equations with much 
success. However, the basic logic seems inescapable: schools are given 
tiie job to produce learning and they definitely consume resources 
while doing so. Students learn somehow, even if each sc1k)o1 is 
different in the way it works and each individual student pursues 
learning via his or her own production function. But the idea of 
uniqueness, while always somewhat valid, may be overemphasized. It 
may be possible that some answers to the question of how schools can 
be made to increase their outputs lies in the school effectiveness 
literature, with its attempts to discover general features of schools 
related to outputs. 

School I:[tcctii'incs< 

No attempt will be made to compile the full scope of literature on 
school effectiveness here. However, it may be useful to consider a tew 
of tlie autlun's who have presented reviews so that the general themes 
may be highlighted. The issues are: what the important inputs intc^ the 
educational process may be, if those inputs are related to decentral- 
ization, and it the body t)f research on school efVectiveness is sutViciently 
valid. For the purposes of this study, an eftective scht)ol is one which 
has a high level of outputs, particularly those pertinent to student 
learning. 

Clark, Lotto, and Astuto (1984) provide one overview and state 
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thai the objective of the school effectiveness niovenieiu is to deter- 
mine if school outcomes are altered by changing resources, processes 
and structures (p. 42). They mention a cluster of factors which are 
attributed to more effective schools. Ones which pertain to school 
management include strong administrative leadership, provision of the 
resources for learning, building level administrators who *make a 
difference' and support the work of teachers, system level adminis- 
trators who also *make a difference' and support the work of schools 
via goals and resources (pp. 47-50). 

Sweeny (1982), reviewed eight effectiveness studies relevant to 
school administration and found that in each of eight studies, leadership 
behaviours were associated positively with school outcomes. Those 
behaviours included emphasis on achievement, setting of instructional 
strategies, provision of an orderly school atmosphere, and frequent 
evaluation of pupil progranis (p. 350). 

Another source is Furkey and Smith (1983), who include among 
their managerial features for an effective school: school-level auton- 
omy, instruction;il leadership, and district support (p, 443), They also 
assert 

There is a good deal of common sense to the notion that a 
school is more likely to have relatively high reading or math 
scores if the staff agret[s] to emphasize these subjects... 
(p. 439) 

A fourth author who presents a look at the school effectiveness 
literature is C^ohen (1983), who specifies that in effective schools, such 
elements as school goals, objectives, and pupil performance are care- 
fully aligned (p. 29). Further, Cohen asserts 

Agreement on the importance of leadership is nearly universal, 
but consensus is less general about the behaviour and practices 
that characterize leadership on a day-to-day basis, (p. 31) 

He also includes other scliool sets of characteristics, such as those 
relating to effective classroom teaching practices and the presence of 
shared values ai;d culture in the school. 

What are these four reviewers of effccnve schools literature saying? 
It appears that they emphasize the principaPs leadership, the school 
planning function, the required support to carry out decisions, aiui the 
monitoring of school activity. The authors also list many more features 
pertinent to effectiveness in classrooms. If their generalizations are 
correct, then the policy implications are fairly clear: any restructuring 
of schools and districts which requires more leadership from the 
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principal, increases the extent of school planning, offers more support 
for decisions made, and requires' that school activity be more closely 
monitored should make those schools more like effective schools on the 
administrative dimension. 

There are w^arnings about the certainty of the results derived from 
the effectiveness studies, how^evcr. Some authors have stated the 
limitations and defects embedded in the research, C^ohen (1983) 
mentions that they have been largely concerned with elementary 
schools, mostly focused on reading and mathematics, and that many 
other factors are not considered (p. 22). I^urkey and Smith (1983) cover 
a host of methodological difficulties, it may be that the results of these 
studies should be considered to be rather tentative and not definitive at 
all (pp. 430-9). 

Another problem with the effectiveness studies is that they rest on 
the assumption that a set of general factors can be identified — those 
which will be able to influence student achievement positively. But the 
present state of educational research may not be able to determine what 
those global factors are. As stated by Hanushek (1981) who states that 
neither how children learn or how schools make decisions is adequately 
understood (p. 37). Spencer and Wiley (1981), in their rejoiner to 
Hanushek, admit the great difficulty in modelling the relationship 
between educational goals and resources (p. 51). StilK they believe the 
problem is solvable. 

Where does this leave us? Either the methodological difficulties to 
date have been so great as to not permit research to provide answers t(^ 
the question of how schools produce learning, or the problem may 
actually be one which cannot be solved by using research methods 
which aim at general knowledge applicable acrc^ss many schools. Just 
what are the policy implications of such a dismal dilemma? One answer 
is to provide the school personnel with sufficient flexibility to deploy 
resources as they sec fit yet hold them accountable for the results. In 
that way, it is not necessary for districts to know very specifically how 
teachers and principals 'make their magic' so that children learn. The 
processes whereby resources are converted to achievements may 
(necessarily) remain a black box, but if those who inhabit schools arc 
able to produce the results using acceptable methods, then the job is 
done. 

The school effectiveness literature examined has highlighted sotiie 
important variables that appear connected to organizational decen- 
tralization, particularly school-based management. They include the 
principal's leadership, schcu)! planning, support (resources) for deci- 
sions, and monitoring. While the validity of the school effectiveness 
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research is questioned, if school personnel are given Hexibility and held 
accountable, it may not be necessary to have a well-defined model of 
the educational process. 



School lifficiaicy 

This section takes a look at some important works on efficiency and 
relates them to decentralization. It also addresses the aim of student 
equity (often seen as complementary to efficiency) and shows how it 
may be connected to school-based management. 

The concept of efficiency is part of the idea of productivity. 
Outputs are produced and inputs are required. Efficiency speaks to 
the relationship of outputs to inputs, CJallahan^s {1%2) book entitled 
Iidiicatiofi and the CmU of liffuicucy is a useful source on the concept. 
His approach is an historical one which suggests that the pursuit 
of efficiency in education may be akin to embracing the scientific 
management theory of Frederick Taylor, whose ideas were popular 
during 19|()-2(). According to C^allahaiu the concern for efficiency 
among educators during the first quarter of this century was the 
response of schot^l administrators to demands for efficiency from 
outside education, h seems that business successes were based on 
technological ad\'anccs and credit for them was given to 'modern 
business methods* (p. 14S). Business people apparently introduced and 
applied principles of scientific management (p. 54) via the production 
of records and reports (p. 15,^). According to C!allahan. the imposition 
on education meant that teachers spent much time on meaningless 
clerical work (p. 17S). 

Clallahairs view of ef ficiency would suggest that if schools adopt 
tlie efficiency aim again, then administrative processes for account- 
ability could degenerate into having to answer tor the Ci)st of minutiae 
devoted to teaching and learning. Mintzberg (1979) would tend to 
agree with this view, since he believes that small objectives would 
replace general goals (p. 428). However, a closer look a C'allahan may 
provide some additional insights. He admits to the advisability ot 
applying business nu*thods which are 'appropriate*, and considered as 
simply techniques to provide a better level o\ education (p. 177). It 
would seem that some business methods mav be reas(Miable to ad<^pt. 
even if a preoccupation with efficiency is not. He acknowledges that 

(a I concern about the wise expenditure of funds and the 
a\oidance of uaste is as desirable in education as it is in 
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business. But a *wisc' cxpiMiditurc of funds depends on thi' 
outcomes which are expected, or, in htisifiess terms, the quality of 
product desired, (p. 178, my emphasis) 

Here, Callahan seems to be saying that the educators of those earlier 
years did not focus adequately on the outcomes of education but were 
preoccupied with the inputs. He clarifies his perspective completely 
when he says 

It is clear that what administrators sought after 1911 was not 
efficiency but ecofumiy phis the appearance of eJJiciencY- (p. 178) 

Thus the aim was cost reduction. What Callahan appears to adnut is 
tliat his book is not about efficiency at all. Rather, it is a work on a 
severe form of cost accounting, which most persons would say is 
misplaced in education. It may be that the popular use of the term 
'efficiency' among educators has b'.XMi so closely associated with cost 
accounting because his book, which was fuu about efficiency, retained that 
word in its title. 

Callahaifs concern that efficiency could be misinterpreted as cost 
accounting and cost reduction remains a valid one. If teachers and 
administrators are burdened by the need to account for dimes then the 
goals of education arc displaced, as implied by Mintzberg (1979, p. 
428). But Callahan did endorse the general concept of efficiency, which 
is defined by Thomas (1980) as simply . .making the best use of 
scarce resources to achieve given ends' (p. 148). He says that when 
efficiency is improved, one of three outcomes happens; an increase in 
goal attainment at the same level of costs; maintenance of goal attain- 
ment at reduced costs; or an increase in goal attainment at reduced 
costs. He notes that efficiency is an important societal value and 
also that it may not conHict wholly with the need for student equity. 
This is because the education of low achievement students is dependent 
on efficient methods (p. 164). Schultz (1982) agrees strongly with 
Thomas, saying that 

The complementarity between efficiency and equity in ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling is being overlooked in the 
quest for equity. An optimum level of efficicMicy in our big 
school systems would in all probability contribute more to the 
cause of equity than any of the many school reforms now being 
imposed on our schools, (p, 38) 

When the term ^efficiency' is used in this volunii, the sense that 
Thomas employs is invoked. 
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If equity is considered to be the equality of student access to 
resources, the apparent complementarity ot equity and etficieney 
becomes a critical conceptual and empirical issue. Is it possible to 
achieve both, when the major assumption which (iarnis, Guthrie and 
Pierce (1978) make is that the values are frequently seen as being 
mutually exclusive? Could they be attained simultaneously? One way 
to increase the level of student equity could be to offer approximate- 
ly the same number of dollars per student to each school. That 
arrangement could provide a measure of equal access lU the school level. 
One way to increase the level of school efficiency could be to give 
school personnel discretion over resources they require. 

Authors who have addressed productivity in edu^anon offer a 
number of conclusions about it. One is that attempts to formalize the 
relationship between inputs and outputs in educacior. via production 
functions have failed. However, the logic that inputs are somehow 
related to outputs persists. Writers on school effectiveness suggest that 
a number of administrative variables such as leadership, plannifig. 
control of school resources, and monitoring are important, though 
their generalizations are tentative ones. Efficiency was also considered 
and a concern with it was seen as capable of degenerating into a 
preoccupation with cost accounting. The Ci)mplementarity issue ot 
student equity was also raised — if efficiency was stressed it is possible 
that equality could be reduced. 



Change in Educational Organizations 

Writers on organizations have investigated the theme ot cli.mge. 
particularly change to decentralization, in some depth. They suggest 
that Structure tollows strategy* — organizations adapt to growth and 
new environments. 'I'hey also report that size and age are positive 
tactors ill decentralization. However, they note the existence ot cycles 
of centralization/decentralization and observe that there are always 
strong forces whicli encourage organizations to recentralize. In con- 
trast, the literature on planned change in education speaks to the 
way changes are undertaken, regardless ot' what the change might be. 
.Some of the main tactors which inriuence the process and outcomes of 
change are discussed in this section. A tew, key sources were consulted. 
They were drawn trom a review of the planned change literature 
undertaken tor a dissertation proposal by Lloyd Ozembloski (1987). 

As presented by Huberman and Oandall (1^>H2), along with other 
writers on educational change such as Fullan (1%2) and McLaughlin 
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and licrnian (1978), the process of change can be fitted logically into 
three relatively distinct phases in tinie order: adoption, iniplenienta- 
tu)n, and continuation (pp. 16-22). lirieHy, adoption is the phase 
wherein a decision is made to initiate the change, plans are made, and 
the organization is prepared, hiiplementation is the phase wherein the 
innovation is tirst put into practice, problems are encountered and 
addressed, and the innovation becomes more widespread. Clontinua- 
tion is the phase in which the innovation either becomes commonplace 
and routine or may be discarded, perhaps by attrition. 

According to tiuberman and (Irandall (1982), the three phases are 
associated with factors working to inHuence the success or failure ot the 
innovation. Clenerally, the fictors are attributes of the innovation 
(content), the institution (context), the connnunity (greater context), 
and federal, state or provincial educational policies (external factors). 

A number of pertitient issues emerge among the factors. 0\k ot 
these issues is the source of the innovation. Is it 'home-grown' or 
adopted from the outside (lluberman and (irandall, p. 2)? Does it 
emanate from state policy or froin a local school? For decentralization, 
is it possible to say that the idea came from within the organization, or 
is its inception easily traceable to an external source? What impact does 
the source of the idea have on the connnitment of personnel to it? One 
answer is prcu'ided by C!lark, Lotto, and Astuto (1984) whose literature 
review of school improvement indicated: 

The commitment of teachers is not a prerequisite to imple- 
mentation; connnitment can be formed through the process 
of implementation. 1 Ins recent finding suggests that the deci- 
sion to adopt lies chiefly in the hands of administrators, and, 
consequently, early commitment to the innovation is more 
important tor admiiiistracors than teachers, (p. 52) 

A second issue raised by Huberiiiaii and Cir.indall is the degree of 
adaptation undergone by an innovation (p. 2). They say that there is 
some disagreement m the literature as to whether successful innova-- 
tions are taitht'ully executed adoptions or it highly adapted practices 
were inevitable and perhaps e\'en resulted in superitM* outct)nies, as 
suggested by McLaughlin and liernian (1978). More specifically, when 
decentralization is proposed, how closely does the idea stay to the torni 
originally suggested? Such tideliiy is recommended by nuberman and 
C!randall (p. \'iii). To what extent is it adapted to local conditions and 
desires? 

riiird, the role of central otfice personnel has been a concern ot' 
those interested in educational change M lubcrman and Cirandall, {v .^). 
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Personnel at the district level who displayed knowledge of the content 
areas of the innovation and had a repertoire of organizational and 
interpersonal skills were critical actors in the implementation pro- 
cess, according to McLaughlin and Berman (1978) and confirmed by 
Huberman and CrandalTs research (p. viii). They also stress the need 
for direction in the form of forceful leadership, seen as a strategy to 
produce sizeable changes. 

Another key role in educational change is the principal. The role 
may be one which influences teachers' views about innovations, but not 
all research supports the centrality of the principal in the change process 
(Huberman and Crandall, p. 3). What makes decentralization rather 
special is that the principal is one of the prime targets for the in- 
novation. It would seem likely that the involvement of principals and 
their response to the idea of decentralization might prove critical to its 
implementation success. 

A sixth concern that relates to the extent external assistance is 
provided to aid the implementation process (Huberman and C-randalh 
1982, p. 5). This aid can be supplied at different levels, and in the case ot 
decentralization, relates to ideas provided at the central office tor 
planning and resources provided at the school level during the im- 
plementation phase. Huberman and Oandall stress that attention to 
detail and the requirement t)f resources supporting changes made. They 
make this blunt statement abt)ut assistance: 

Innovations entailing significant practice change live and die by 
the amount of assistance they receive, (p. viii) 

It appears that the source of the change, the extent of its 
adaptation, the roles played by different levels of personnel, and the 
iissistance given are prime factors in the change process. The tri-phasic 
theory of planned change, encompassing adoption, implementation 
and continuation, thus provides a platform trt)m which tt) ask a number 
of questicns about the process of change io district ciecentralization. 
Such questions include the linkage between the source of the in- 
novation and personnel conumtmenr, degree ot adaptation ot the 
innovation, the roles of the leadership function, central ot'fice person- 
nel, and the principal, and the amount t)f external assistance received. 



Some Sources on School-based Management 

A look at the literature on school-based management provides some 
initial answers to the questions raised by the more general literature on 
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organizations and education. Unfortunately, most available sources on 
school-based management appear in professional journals as short 
statements of opinion, either in favour or against. They tend to make 
general claims for the idea without offering substantiation for those 
claims, either from the literature or from any systematic research. Data 
offered as evidence are based usually on one person's observations and 
there is often no way of supporting their credibility. However, there 
are a few sources which are either more prominent or more firmly 
based in research and it is these which are examined to determine what 
issues ari» raised, what ideas are invoked, and what evidence is 
presented to shed light on the phenomenon of school-based manage- 
ment as encountered prior to the present study. Five themes are 
considered in turn. 



Tilt' Stnicturc of School-hascd Miwa^^cnicnt 

As a manifestation of decentralization, school-based management has 
been described by a inmiber of authors. They note its occurrence in 
several distiicts in the United States, provide information on the extent 
of district decentralization, and give some idea how school-based 
management functions. They also address the role of parents. 

Lindelow (19S1) offers glimpses of the structure in a variety of 
districts which have experimented with decentralization. Me says ex- 
plicitly that his report 'presents the case' for school-based manage- 
ment (p. I). After an initial defense of the concept, Lindelow gives a 
useful set of 'examples of implementation to date', which are based on 
one telephone interview to each of several districts who had, by 1981, 
adopted the idea to some degree. 

C^omments about Monroe C.\)unty, Florida, indicate that there are 
school advisory conmuttees made up of parents, teachers, students, and 
non-parents who apparently advise but do not control school decision 
making (p. 21). Principals have the responsibility to hire (and perhaps 
fire) teachers. The district had seen the mmiber of central otTice 
personnel fall from twenty-eight to sixteen m five years. In Alachua 
County. Florida, 'the number of central office staff was halved' (p. 25). 
It appears from Lindelow's account that (i) advisory committees do not 
control the schools; and (ii) the change to school-based management 
was substantial for some districts, giviiig considerable authority to 
principals and resulting in staffing shifts out of the central ofVice. 

Another useful source is Clreenhalgh's book entitled School Site 
Ihidiietin}^: Di'ccntrali::ai School Mana^^ivnicnt, published in 1984. (Ireen- 
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halgh begins with a sketchy review of some of the background of 
sciiool-based management but then offers a relatively detailed descrip- 
tion of how the idea is adopted. The sources of the data are never 
revealed, and those omissions make the volume nmcli less helpful than 
it could have been. However, the book can be regarded as an 'expert's 
view' of school -based management and for that reason, it is quite likely 
to be of a.ssistance to any district contemplating the idea. 

Cireenhalgh makes two sets of statements which relate directly to 
structure. One concerns wliat decisions are more logically centralized 
in a school district, such as closing schools because of weather 
conditions, specification of district-wide wage scales, matters ot 
compliance with the law, labour agreements, resource entitlements 
of sdiools, accounting and reporting, public welfare matters, and the 
relationsiups to otiier governmental agencies (p, 7). Wliile Cireenhalgli 
does not defend these choices for centralized decisions, they appear to 
be matters in which the district functions as a unit (such as relations 
with other agencies) and decisions wliicli require an 'umpire' function 
for schools (for example, resource entitlements). 

The other statement on structure made by (Jreenhalgh relates to 
how scliool-based management proceeds in his experience. He says it 
includes a five-part budgeting process: (i) a district budget target; (ii) 
determination of non-schoo! site costs, (iii) calculation ot per capita 
allocation of funds to sdiools, (iv) production of sciiool budgets, and 
(v) production of an integrated district budget (p. 43). Tiiis general 
process is described in some detail and serves to illustrate the workings 
of school-based management, (ireenhalgirs description, while based 
on 'expert opinion', siiows iiow the process of sciiool-based manage- 
ment is very much one of cyclic budgeting, an emphasis wiiicli 
characterizes iiis book. Less attention is paid to the broader nuiiagerial 
issues. And it is not clear just iiow much autiiority sciiools have to 
manage resources. Are they constrained to supplies and equipment, or 
do tiiey iiave discretion over kinds and numbers of personnel? 

Another notewortiiy source is Marburger's One school at a time: 
school based mafh{{;efmvt, a process ofchafisie, publisiied in 1985. Wiiile this 
book offers a few facts about school-based management, its prime 
purpose appears to be one of advocacy and the expression of enthu- 
siasm for this particular reform. Very little effort is made to weigh 
positive against negative aspects of liie idea, liut tiie book is helpful 
because of the perspectives it raises. The definition of sdiool- 
based management given by Marburger is one which explicitly 
includes shared power with teachers, principals, parents, citizens, and 
students (p, 26). 
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The key words in his definition appear to be 'power' and 'parents'. 
Marburger suggests that under current conditions, superintendents 
have the most power, teacher organizations somewhat less, the 
students have the least, and parents and citizens have slightly more than 
students (p. 12). One way to provide more power to parents and 
citizens is to have school-based management wherein they occupy an 
important role in the structure. This is accomplished with a school 
council (called a site council, an improvement council, a governance 
council, or a decision-making council) where he says that the principal, 
teachers, and parents must be involved (p. 27). The recommended 
make-up of the council is to have half the positions elected from among 
parents, students, and citizens, the other half elected or selected from 
among school employees (p. 35). Other features of school-based 
management, such as a lump-sum allocation to the school are included. 

Marburger's strong advocacy of school-based management is 
noteworthy because it highlights the idea that parents be given a 
controlling interest in the school and not simply an advisory one. Here 
is school-based management in the form of political decentralization, as 
proposed by (^arms, (uithrie and Pierce (1978) and others. While it is 
not made clear how such controlling councils would be related to the 
district school board, or just where the lines of authority flow to the 
principal, they embrace the idea of participation and suggest that this 
form of grass roots democracy will clearly benefit schools. Interesting- 
ly, Guthrie (19H6). in an article advocating school-based management, 
says specifically 

Th(nigii they provide important advice and feedback tiom 
parents and staff members, school advisory councils arc not 
muial [emphasis added] to school-based management, (p. 307) 

It appears that the author of a key proposal of decentralization 
involving controlling ctumcils has decided that they are no longer 
necessary to the reform. However. Cialdwell (19H7) reports that 
school-based management is being combined with school-site councils 
in 22(H) schools in the State c^f Victoria. Australia: 

...|E|very public school now has a school-site council of 
parents, teachers and for secondary schools, students. These 
councils have the power, within a framework of state policies 
aiui priorities, to set educational policy for the school, approve 
the budget, and evaluate the educational program. Principals 
are now appointed through a local selection process, (p. 18) 
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Caldwell notes that if financial authority is given to those schools, the 
new legislation would provide a structure which was fully funded by 
the state yet largely governed independently by school councils (p. 21). 
When in place, this example of school-based management in its form of 
political decentralization would be most worthy of further study. 

Writings on the structure of school-based management indicate 
that considerable authority is given to the principal to make decisions 
about resource allocations in his or her school. However, the central 
office may retain authority to make decisions which are less divisible 
among schools or those requiring an adjudicative function. There 
appears to be a major planning cycle both for districts and schools. And 
the issue of the role of school-site councils is raised quite assertively. 
Are they controlling or advisory? 



Flcxihtltiy of School-hascd ALuiaiJemivt 

The literature offers a few insights as to the degree of flexibility attained 
by districts who have adopted si.hool-based management. Flexibility is 
discussed initially in terms of the kinds of decisions which are decen- 
tralized. Then, as the organizational theorists made a connection be- 
tween flexibility and initiative, so the association is made between 
school-based management and school iimovation. 

(Ireenhalgh (1W4) denionstrater. the need for flexibility by quoting 
an earlier report from the Pre.sideiit's Connnission on School Finance 
(1972, pp. 61-2): 

IJut when a principal wants to send a class of an absent teacher 
to a zoo or put the class in the auditori-.i; i ibr some special 
programs, he may find that all he can get for this purpose is the 
pay allotment for a substitute teacher, vvhen what he needs is 
a chartered bus or a couple of movies and a projector. The 
rigidity of such controls of educational practice demonstrates 
the need tor translating alternative resource applications into 
some freely usable common denominator. 

Lindelow (1981) offers some evidence concerning the degree of 
flexibility of resource allocations within schools. He reports that in 
Monroe C:ounty, each school develops its own budget (p. 19). hi 
Mount Diablo Unified in C:alifornia, schools budget all items within 
the teacher contract and state laws. However, in Alachua County, the 
district controls the pupil-teacher ratios. These few facts suggest that 
there may be a range of flexibility accorded schools, from wide scope of 
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decisions, iiicludiiig the iiunibcr of teachers, down to situations where 
the district, contracts, and state hiws severely constrain the flexibihty 
available, 

(ireenhalgh (1984) leaves open the possibility that various con- 
figurations of persoiniel time for learning might be built (p, 72), In 
fact, he asserts that 

The biggest single issue of budgetary planning at the school 
building level is the number of professional staff members to be 
employed, (p. 154) 

(ireenhalgh also seems convinced that the Hexibility is provided and 
that invention and creativity result (p, 184), His reference to creativity 
is an intriguing one, since it suggests that not only can common 
problems be solved in obvious ways, but perhaps special problems 
could be attacked using the talenis of school-based persoiuiel. The 
possibility is quite optimistic but remains based upon expert opinion. 

Marschak and Thomason (1976) offer a different view of flexibility 
in school-base managed districts. They note an important constraint — 
that C'alifornia requires a certain pupil-teacher ratio across eadi grade 
for each school district (p. 3,S). Other restrictions are made apparent. 
They believe that because of state regulations and rules emanating from 
teachers' orgamzalions, school budget allocation freedom is restricted 
to small expenditures such as those for aides, equipment, and supplies 
(p, 36), A rather basic question is implied here. Is the change to 
school-based management worth the Hexibility accorded? C-learly, 
Marschak and Thomason's skepticism is rare among writers about 
school-based management. It is refreshing to encounter such criticism. 

There appears to be a range of Hexibility of decision making 
accorded schools under school-based management. External con- 
straints may nullify the Hexibility that schools have. However, the hope 
was expressed that schools could solve problems creatively wlien given 
some control over resources. 

77/(* AccouutahilitY ofSchool-hascd MiUiiis^vmnK 



The topic of accountability is not addressed extensively by writers on 
school-based management. However, some key issues do emerge and 
are discussed in turn. First is the extent to which performance in- 
formation is gathered. Second is the effect ot'accountability. And third 
is the issue of accountability to parents. 

To wiiat extent are schools* held accountable under school-based 
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iiianagcnicnt? Liiidclow (1981) says that in Alachua County, the 
superintendent and board *no longer make decisions about how to 
utilize funds at individual schools' (p. 23). So some role changes are 
evident. But apart from reviews of school budgets by districts, 
Lindelow does not mention any general means whereby the perform- 
ance of schools is usually evaluated. One exception was the Fairfielcl- 
Suisun Unified District in C!alifornia, where staff and commumty 
surveys were harnessed. 

(Jreenhalgh (1984) note:- that important accountaoility alternatives 
are student testing, opinioti polls, and other performance indicators 
(p. 141). He favours the use of evaluations, saying that without 
them, school pre gram quality would be suspect or unequal (p. 148). 
He also suggests that when parent advisory councils are formed, they 
result in meaningful involveir.ent for parents (p. 186). His view of 
this involvement is highly positive be.'ause of the outcomes which 
he believes transpire. These include a new confidence in budgeting and 
a reduction in the mistrust of school financial practices (p. 187). 

But when parents are considered, accountability has another facet. 
Rather than reporting solely to the superintendent and board, schools 
could be held accountable to parents, as is stressed by Marburger (1985, 
p. 20). He says simply that schools should be directly responsive to tlie 
parents. Furtlier, he claims that public confidence increases wlien 
parents are involved in the governance of schools to this extent. 

C^aldwell and Spinks (1988) also incorporate parents into a decision 
making role in their monograph entitled The Self-niaua^iin^ SchooL 
They offer a normative model of school planning as a means of 
achieving school effectiveness, liecause 'collaborative school manage-- 
nient' incorporates parental and student representation on a governing 
board for each school and works toward a consensus model of decision 
making, it may be considered an example of political decentralization. 
However, the options and extensive guidelines they provide could 
be most usetiil for any school which is about to assume its new 
responsibilities under school-based management. No other source 
pursues the many aspects of school planning under decentralization as 
fully as their wc)rk does. 

Some limirations of' the C^aldwell and Spinks volume are also 
noteworthy. They do not address district decentralization: their focus 
is on the school in a decentralized district. Since they have many 
suggestions as to lu>w school planning might proceed, it seems fair to 
raise two conceiiis about ihe volume. First, just what is the basis in 
knowledge from which the model comes? It appears to be two-fold: 
one is the use of the model as a method of achieving eft'eciiveness in 
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a case school, described as being isolated, incorporating grades K-IO, 
and having forty-two teachers; the other is the extensive consulting 
experience of the two authors in working with the model in other 
schools. Such a knowledge base appears to be rich in extent but poor in 
documented evidence about the model and its outcomes. Second, the 
work contains an extensive effort to build a case for the model, along 
with considerable delineation of its benefits. Yet the authors acknowl- 
edge virtually no problems associated with it aside from those which 
the participants can address with the recommended tactics. Such an 
emphasis on the positive features of collaborative school management 
suggests that the authors have accepted the model fully and optimisti- 
cally, thus leaving the reader to surmise what difficulties might ensue 
with its adoption. 

Role changes seem to result when school-based management 
is adopted, hi addition, different mechanisms for accountability are 
available to decentralized districts, although they may not always be 
used. The issue of who is to accountable to whom is raised by a number 
of authors. 



llw Ihoductivity of School-based Mafiaj^efficfit 

Evidence concerning productivity and its related sub-themes is quite 
scant in the literature. However, some sources do provide initial 
inklings as to what the general answers might be. First, the aspect of 
efficiency is considered (a) as a service increase; and (b) as reduced costs. 
Next, equality of student access is considered. Third, questions are 
raised about the costs of adminijiteriiig decentralized schools. 

Seward (1976) looked at two California school districts, one 
decentralized and one not. He reviewed documents and conducted 
interviews to gain answers to some important questions. Two of these 
related to the way in which the districts spent their monies for supplies. 
He found that the decentralized district showed a greater variation in 
the amount ot' money spent on school supplies (p. 82). If it can be 
assumed that school personnel 'know best' how much to spend on 
supplies relative to other priorities, then Seward's evidence supports 
the idea that spending in the decentralized district would be nore 
efficient for supplies. 

The same efficiency issue is also considered by the Florida 
C^ommission (1973). it says that decentralization is likely to provide 
more services which may match the talents of teachers with the needs 
of particular students. However, it acknowledges m increase in ad- 
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niinistrative costs (p. 52). The Commission also tackled another facet 
of efficiency, that of local payment for local services. It asserts that 
expenditure decisions, when made by people who will be asked to pay 
the bills, may be less in cost (p. 52). It is important to lecall that the 
Commission's generalizations are based on eight site visits, a review of 
reports, plus the views of experts. 

The Florida Commission also commented on the general prob- 
lem of equality of educational opportunity and offered a defense of 
school-based management as a device which could promote such 
equality. It suggests that without programs tailored to students, dolhr 
equality among students and schools is quite superficial (p. 51), This 
arguanent suggests that one way of achieving greater equality of 
educational opportunity, particularly of disadvantaged students, is to 
permit school personnel the discretion to allot resources to students as 
they see fit. 

Another topic which has captured the interests of authors writing 
on school-based management is the cost of administration under 
centralization or decentralization. Seward (1^J76) compared the costs of 
the central business services of his two districts, believing that the 
decentralized arrangements would require a greater load of work. 
Conversely, he found that the centralized district had greater costs for 
its central busine!:s services (p. 90). This outcome could have resulted 
from other differences between the districts, however. Unfortunatelv, 
he compared dollar figures and not relative costs of centr;il and 
school-based services. He did find that resources required for budget- 
ing at the school site in the decentralized district were greater (p. 94). 
There is no mention of the role of technology at the school level, 
perhaps because the time the research was done was prior to t:he 
widespread use of microcomputers in school administration. 

Marschak and Thomason's (1976) paper is mostly devoted to the 
subject of administrative costs. In a difficult-to-follow discussion on 
decentralization, they define it as 'more freedom accompanied by more 
effort devoted to local expertise and less to coordination' (p. 1 1). 

Based upon data from questionnaires and interviews in the same 
districts as Seward studied, Marschak and Thomason\s main point 
appears to be that decentralization increases the workload because of 
the more elaborate budgeting process, more effort at curriculum 
building, more personnel decisions, and a greater need to obtain 
parents' views (p. 53). Since they appear to have concentrated on the 
*burden' (p. 52) o*' school-based management, they may not have 
considered where in the decentralized district costs could have been 
reduced (no interview schedules are provided). However, their point is 
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a very serious one: the problem of workload could be sizeable if schools 
do not have additional resources to cope with che local demands of site 
decision making, hi Greenhalgh's (1984) opinion, computer data pro- 
cessing is a considerable aid to school-based management (p. 166). 
He advocates the use of microcomputers in schools. Such use may be 
one way to offset the workload problem. 

The literature on school-based management suggests that money 
for supplies may be spent more efficiently and it raises the possibility 
that decentralization is more likely to permit suitable local expenditures 
for local purposes. The argument is put forward that some equity of 
student treatment may be attained. However, it warns that workloads 
for school personnel may increase. 

'I hc Chaniiic to Scliool-hascd Mana^^^vmcnt 

Not much evidence is presented on the general problem of imple- 
mentation of school-based management in the literature. Only two 
sources present some insights clearly ba.sed on facts. One is Lindelow 
(1981), who provides some examples of the change process. They 
involve the use of strong leadership, moving principals, pilot pro- 
grams, resistance by central office personnel and some districts' return 
to centralized management. The impression gained from reading 
Lindelow's examples is that the road to implementation is a bumpy 
one, requiring assertive leadership and sometimes containing switch- 
backs to a centralized form of management. 

The other source is Florida C'ommission's Report (1978), which 
gives the weight of its discussion to the problem of change to 
school-based management. Here are some highlights of the Florida 
implementation experience, which involved a legislative mandate tor 
districts to spend 80 per cent of their dollars on school sites (p. 24). 
They are concerned with opposition to the change, disMict size, pre- 
paration for the change, and the idea of province- or state-mandated 
decentralization. 

When the (A>nimission noted reactions to the legislation, it 
mentioned that state level interest groups such as the School Board 
Association and the Superintendents* Association Vv'cre opposed, as 
were the Florida Hducation Association, the Florida 1 caching Profes- 
sion, and the statewide parent teachers' association. The C!ommission 
says that lack of their involvement partly accounted for their opposition 
(p. 29). School district responses to the mandate showed wide variation 
in understanding what school-based management wa:, (p. 30). Super- 
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intcndcnts, principals, teachers, and parents were not clearly aware of 
the aims of school-based management or the way it was intended to 
work. 

A hard look was taken at district implementation in Florida. When 
the Commission investigated small rural districts, the response to 
school-ba.sed management was: 

Small districts do not have the problem of diversity and 
communication that large districts face, and public access to the 
schools is direct and adequate. In fact, as one superintendent 
pointed out, in districts with one or two schools, school based 
management already exists, (p. 34) 

When large districts were investigated, the Broward County experi- 
ence was noted. Broward moved quickly to school-based management 
but then found that 

. . . certain conditions must be present for school based mana^'e- 
ment to be successfully implemented. These included full 
support of both the school board and the superintendent, 
careful phase iti of decentralized budgeting with extensive 
training for principals in both budgetinfg] and planning, and, 
importantly, a commitment to the integrity of the school 
budget, with carryovers retained for school use, not reverted to 
district use. (pp. 36-37) 

As a recommendation, the Commission added that a necessary con- 
dition of implementation is acceptance of the principle that school- 
level personnel have discretion over curriculum design, personnel 
decisions, and resource allocation in the school (p. 64). 

The general lack of knowledge about school-based management 
was noted when the (^ommissioti looked at individual schools. Most 
principals were positive about the idea but unclear about what it 
comprised (p. 38). However, where school-based management was 
adopted, principals favoured it. Teachers, apart from their association 
representatives, had a very unclear view of school-based management. 
Parents had 'the most limited knowledge' (p. 41). 

Another section of the C^onnnission's Report specifies the imple- 
mentation problems encountered by district officials. Some of the 
difficulties include what are called technical problems, such as the lack 
ot* skills on the part of principals to manage budgets, the most fre- 
quently mentioned reservation. A further difficulty was the need to 
comply with state and federal laws, district policies, and union con- 
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tracts (p, 42), This problem speaks to the important question of how 
much and what to decentraHze. A number of superintendents 

said specifically that school based management should not be 
mandated in all Florida school districts, (p. 44) 

Some believed that district variability was too great to justify blanket 
adoption. The last line of the Commission's section on implementation 
is perhaps quite telling: *. . . there is no widespread implementation of 
school based management in Florida' (p. 46). 

The change to school-based management appears to be a difficult 
process with a fair prospect of failure. Many factors appear to affect 
adoption and implementation, such as the leadership required, speed of 
the change, opposition to it, district size, level of support, and the 
extent of preparations. A most critical question seems to be the wisdom 
of a state or provincial mandate for school-based management. 

Summary 

What can be said about organizational decentralization in education? 
C^ne of its chief intended outcomes is Hexibilicy of decision-making. 
Writers on Hexibility in i Jucational organizations advocate the ability 
of schools to have more authority to control resources. Another 
potential outcome is ?.ccountability, for which the choices offered is a 
liberal/managerial model or one which is participatory. The third 
intended outcome is productivity, broken down into decentralization's 
potential to increase sch.ool effectiveness, promote school efficiency of 
resource use, and provide a greater level of student equity. A fourth 
outcome, required rather than intended, is the change to decentral- 
ization. Authors on planned change in education point to a variety 
of factors seen to be important for change to be successful. 

A modest number of writings on school-based management itself 
is also included under the topic of organizational decentralization 
in education. Authors describe school-based management in general 
terms. They focus on the role of parents, the extent or scope of school 
authority to make decisions, and the role changes and means of 
accountability. [Productivity issues are also raised. And the change to 
school-based management per se is seen as somewhat perilous with 
many factors iiiHuencing the process. 
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A look at the literature relevant to decentralization has revealed a set of 
interesting concepts associated with it. Many authors have shared their 
views and findings. They range among those working on organization-- 
al theory, those pertinent to political decentralization, and others 
writing on educational issues. This chapter presents a synthesis of the 
prior work on decentralization and then look;:, at particular questions 
which may be directed at a manifestation of deceiuralization — 
school-based management. 

Conceptual Synthesis 

It is possible to conceive of the literature as having provided a 
five-tiered model of decentralization (see figure 1). Strata proceed 
downward from the most to least conceptual generality. The first 
category contains the question of how the general problem of de- 
centralization is contemplated. While non-rational perspectives such 
as loose-coupling and metaphors are considered, the view adopted is 
the rational structural-functional view, with its emphasis on relations 
among roles, authority, and the locus of decision-making. On the next 
level, an issue about the very general forms of decentralization arises. 
These are seen as political, with an emphasis on participation, and 
organizational, with an emphasis on hierarchical authority. Once the 
organizational type is selected, then a third set of issues emerges. One 
of these is the factors which impinge on organizations, such as beliefs 
about knowledge, tolerance of disorder, tasks to be accomplished, and 
response to the environment. Another is the choices of organizational 
design, which in turn address the basic question of the extent of 
centralization or decentralization, itself an issue of many dimensions. 
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Figure 1: A Conceptual Synthesis of Decentralization 
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A fourth level relates to the outcomes of decentralization. Direct 
outcomes are seen as flexibility, accountability and productivity, in 
varying amounts and kinds. Change in the organization is also seen as 
an outcome of the decision to deccntrahze. The fifth level concerns 
school-based management, which is conceived as an empirical man- 
ifestation of decentralization and draws upon the two prior levels. 
Major and minor questions addressing it are articulated below. 



Key Questions 

The v/riters on organizations and education have spoken, and in so 
doing, have presented a variety of ideas which have been examined and 
grouped into five rough categories. While an attempt has been made to 
keep these classifications from overlapping, it was not possible to make 
the divisions mutually exclusive. Too niany intriguing strands seem to 
be woven among them. Yet to make sense of school-based manage- 
ment, such a synthesis must be attempted. 

The major themes pertinent to school-based management which 
may be induced from the literature are these: 

Structure 

Flexibility 

Accountability 

Productivity 

Change 

Note that structure is a fundamental idea that envelopes the entire 
inquiry; flexibility, accountability, and productivity are considered to 
be effects of school-based management; change is an attendant issue 
which just cannot be ignored. So there arc tually three elemental 
kinds of questions to be raised in this inquiry, but they are readily 
broken down into the five key questions. 



Struaurt' 



What is the structure of school-based management? This question is 
asked because most fundamentally, school-based management was 
conceived as a matter of organizational structure. It is not just a 
recurrent theme, but lays the groundwork for a thorough under- 
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standing of the idea. It speaks to the way in which school districts may 
be decentraUzed and to the processes imbedded in that deccntrahzation. 

A number of sub-themes have become apparent from the look 
at the Hterature. First is the question of the form of school-based 
management itself. Is it a manifestation of organizational decentral- 
ization, wherein authority is delegated administratively? Or is it an 
example of political decentralization, wherein schools have a control- 
ling group of parents in the role of a neighbourhood school board? 
The difference between these two forms is so fundamental and has so 
many implications ^br other elements of school-based management 
that it seems appropriatt; to address it at the start of the inquiry. 

A second sub-theme is the question of how well school-based 
management fits the divisionalizcd form of many modern corporations. 
Can decentrp.iized school districts be described as organizations with 
some autonomy with the divisional manager or principal as the key 
role? Does the district central office exercise circumscribed control such 
as allocations, monitoring, and replacement of principals? 

Third, what are some of the reasons expressed when districts adopt 
school-based management? Do they reflect a tolerance for disorder, the 
belief that schools are trustworthy and able to manage themselves, and 
the belief that school personnel have sufficient knowledge to act in- 
dependently*' To what extent do the counterarguments prevail? They 
involve concerns about disaster, lack of confidence in school personnel, 
residence of ipecialived knowledge in the central office, and the need 
for a focu? on district goals and the wider social context. 

A fourth sub-then K* probes two main dimensions of decentrali- 
zation. One dimensioii is the locus of authority in the organization. To 
what extent does school-based management imply vertical decen- 
1 tralization down the liistricr hierarchy? How does it affect the usual 

level of horizontal decentralization, where authority is shared with 
specialises at the central office? The other dimension relates to the 
scope of decisions which are decentralized. Are those kinds of deci- 
sions selective, that is, highly restricted to matters such as supplies 
and equipment, or do they extend to all school personnel, utilities, 
maintenance, and the use of outside experts? 

The last sub-rheme addresses the question of how school-based 
management ^vorks in general terms. What kinds of processes are 
evident? How does the allocation system function? Is budgeting a 
prominent feature? Does such financial planning proceed in an inte- 
grated fashion, district-wide and year-round? Are district and school 
goals integrated? 
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I'lcxihilily 

Docs school-based inanagLMiKMit provide flexibility of decision making? 
'I'lic idea of flexibility is, at heart, quite a simple one. It suggests a 
certain quality of pliability, a characteristic of being easily bent witht)Ut 
breaking, tlie capability of modification, Witli reference to decisions 
made in schools, it is sometliing of a negative notion: it means not 
rigid. 

As used in this volimie, flexibility refers to the decision making in 
schools and not in tlie central offi'"\ Wliat are some of the attendant 
sub-themes tor school-level flexibility? Tliere are three. First, docs 
school-based managemeiit increase scliools' capacity to rcspoud to their 
local circumstances? Are plans and decisions made with sufficient 
respt)nsiveness that iiulividual students and groups of students are more 
likely to be better scr\'ed? Is tlie iininediate knowledge of local con- 
ditions, student needs, and the local resources harnessed? 

Second, do educators perceive real cliaiiges in the li^timdc of 
flexibility accorded to scliools? Is there some e\'ideiice to show how 
rigidities and uiiiU)rmities have been reduced? Are scliools more 
adaptive? What is tlie role of constraints on the level ol flexibilitv 
accorded? 

'I'hird, lias the degree ot flexibility granted to schools resulted not 
just in the solution of ctMiinioii problems in straightforward ways, but 
in attempts to improve schools through creative efforts? (!an school 
personnel identify projects they consider inno\ati\-e? Do tliev take 
iuifiiitircs} Do they lia\*e sufficient resources to engage in expcrinicuta- 
tion? 



Aiioufiliihility 

Does school-based managenienr pro\*ide a system ot' accountabilitv? 
An idea perceived as good for others but seldom welcomed ft)r 
oursehes, to be accountable means to answer tor one's actions to 
someone else. Accountability occupies the place of a rather basic \ aluc 
and is reflected in the writings of se\*eral of the authors reviewed. What 
general model of accountability is tollowed? It is otten seen as 
tundaiiieiital to decentralisation, a sine ijua fioii, wlicre it may not make 
sense to decentralize unless some means of accountability is put in 
place. Three large sub-themes atiend this rather complex issue. 

First, how does tlie hiid^{^ctin\i process work? Who takes part in the 
process of planning? What checks and balances are in place? (!an school 
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budgets be overridden? Is there an extensive process of review and 
control? 

The second question is a more general one. What are the main 
role cluui(^es which accompany school-based management? How are 
the board, superintendent, other central office personnel, principals, 
teachers, support staff and parents affected? Do boards focus more on 
policy? Is the authority of central office specialists altered? Does the 
self-interest view of statV explain behaviour? Another issue speaks to 
the *one boss' vs. ^multiple boss' rules. Under school-based manage- 
ment, how are line and staff roles blended or separated? Are those 
persons responsible for certain tasks given the authority over them? 
How do the roles of specialists interact with the roles of generalists 
in the schools? Do principals perceive themselves as having more 
authority? Is the principals' authority shared with planning groups 
within the schools? C^an it be said that school-based management 
produces a tighter coupling as far as accountability, authority and 
responsibility are concerned? Might .ui impartial observer sec schools as 
irrational, inconsistent, non-purposive despite a change to school-based 
managemeni? 

Tiiird. wliat measures ot perfomuwee are used? C'an school per- 
formances be compared? What actions can be taken when results are 
below expeciations? 

PrOihutivity 

Does school-based management increase the productivity of schools? 

theme is soniethmg of a ^bottom line* issue. The reason is that 
unless it can be demonstrated that school-based management provides 
some adwuitages in terms of increased results, decreased costs, or both, 
It is difficult ro justify it fundamentally. Three general cjucstions stem 
from the idea of producti\'ity. 

Tirsi, is there evidence that losts have been reduced? Are some 
costs, such as those of building maintenance and utilities, decreased? 
Are hoarding and waiting reduced? Are school personnel more 
cost-conscious? Alternatively, has decentralization increased some costs 
because of the planning, decision-making and accounting processes 
which take place under school-based management? Specitically for 
schools, are extra clerical staff members needed? Is che contribution of 
teacher time to the planning process significant? How much has the 
administrative workload increased? Is it considered a burden by prin- 
cipals? What role does school and district-level technology play? A 
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sub-issue pertains to student equity, considered a complement ot 
et'ficiency. Has the level ot" equality of resources tor students mcrea^wd 
or decreased? Are inter-school ditterences maiinitied? Is it possible that 
both equity and etTiciency arc enhanced? 

Second, is there evidence that proce:sses tor increasing productivity 
are adopted as a result ot' school-based nianau;enient? More speciticaliy. 
troni what is knov^•n about school etVectiveness, do schools provide 
more ot' tlie needed resources tor learning? Are resources allocated to 
tasks as desired by school personnel? Are district resources shitted to 
schools? Further, lias school-based manau;enient atVected school c//i- 
nVM(7? Are relationships between inputs and outputs tbrniali^^ed? is 
spending tor supplies, equipment, and personnel nioresuit'xi to tasks? 
Does an emphasis on et'ticiency result in displacement of other goals, 
particularly tor principals? Do they become technicians? 

Third, do schools with school-based management render services 
which are greater in quality or quantity? Is there evidence that output in 
the torm cU'learning has increased? Do measures of outcomes register a 
positive change as a result of the institution ot" schot)l-based manage- 
ment? 

i]luin\ie 

How does tlie cliange to school-based management come about? 
'Success' or failure' of an innovatitni, regardless ot its inherent quality, 
may be contingent on the prtHVss by which a district is introduced to it. 
(luided mostly by the tri-phasic model t^f ademption, implementation, 
and continUtition, a number of tiuestions can be raised about what 
t'actors influence the process ot' change. 

First, luu\' did the idea of sclun^l-based management come about? 
(ienerally. dcK*s \structure tbilow strategy?'. Particularly, was schoc^l- 
based management 'invented* within districts, or 'imported* tVoin 
iHitside? Closely related tt^ how school-based management came about 
are the roles of various persons who may be critical to the change. Did 
the superintendent prcu'ide the essential leadership tor the innovation? 
What were the roles c^f the bc^u-d and central i^ftice stat"f in tacilitutin;', 
the change? Was external assistance brought in? Was there an external 
mandate? 

SeccMid, what was the rate o\ implementation c^t sch(u^l-based 
management acrcvss the district? Were sc1uh)1s adec|uately prepared} 
How did iinjMemcntatic^n progress? Were the levels ot" knowledge 
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about school-based niana^cnicnt and the skills of school personnel 
considered as the chant^e took place? 

Opposition can be a major factor in the inipletnentation processes. 
A third question is, did provincial level t;roups impede the change? Was 
there resistance at the central office level, or from professional or staft 
associations? How was the change accepted by school personnel? Did 
the problem of the small district arise? 

Fourth, once school-based management had been implemented, 
how did continuation progress? Is there evidence that districts may 
/rceiitralize? Would personnel favour a return to centralized planning 
and decision making? What are the main reasons given? How do 
administrators view the possibility of recentralization? 

The literature relevant to decentralization has provided the basis 
for a conceptual synthesis, five themes and a host of questions about 
school-based management which are probably worth pondering, hi the 
following chapters, this inquiry will provide some tentative answers to 
many of these queries which have been raised. 
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PART III: METHODS 
OF RESEARCH 



This part is devoted to the way in which this inquiry into school-based 
niana^en;ent was conducted. It provides intorniation on the nu^stly 
quahtati\e c^rientaticMi ofthe research, the districts which ccnnprised the 
sample, the sirateii;y and tactics used in gathering the interview data, 
how otiier data stuirces were harnessed and how the data were analyzed 
and svnthesized into the resuUs and conclusions. 
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How the Study Was Conducted 



General Orientation 

The rcscart'li method on whii'h this Mudy is hirgcly based is oiuHiicd in 
(Inba and Lincohi (1^>>81, pp. ()3-81). C'.allcd *natnrahstit' inquiry\ it is 
one of tlic ways to seek trnth. lint as (!uba and Lincohi say. 

How docs one get at trutli? This basit" question has engaged 
episteinologists for many centuries, but it remains unresolved. 



and naturalistie paradigms. I he seientifie paradigm is characterized by 
a view of reahty which is singular, convergent and fragmented; the 
belief that the mquirer and subject are independent; and the view that 
truth statements are generalizations ot" a universal or near-umversal 
form (\ 57). The naturalistic paradigm \'iews reality as multiple and 
divergent (person-dependent); the inquirer and subject are seen as 
interrelated; and truth statements are believed to be worknig hypo- 
theses which focus on differences and not on universalities. 

I hese assumptions underlying naturalistic inquiry are consistent 
with qualitati\'e research techniques. The assumptions include: discov- 
ery of the underlying nature ot'the general topic, use of categorization 
as a procedure tor making sense ot* data gathered, maintenance of 
rigour through improving the probabihty that tindings are credible* 
testing of' credibility with sources, acknowledgement ot threats to 
internal validity, pursuit ot' consistency ot' tindings, and ways to 
address the issue ot' in vestigator neutrality (pp. 85-127). Notes such as 
tliese do not present the naturaHstic method in any depth at all. 
\ lowever, they serv e to show what sotiie of the elemenis ot the method 
are. 'I'hey were applied during the conduct ot'this inqinry, particularly 
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with reference to the ways in which interview data were gathered and 
compiled. 

It would be simple to say that the inquiry in this study was 
naturalistic, but that ^'ould be an insuthcient characterization of its 
method, liecause quantitative data were also used, and because the 
entire structure of the research came as much from the literature as it 
did from the information gathered; this research must be seen as a 
composite ot'both the scientitic and naturalistic methods. The overall 
objective was tc^ arrive at the maxunuin amount ot' insight into 
school-based management within resource limitations. As a conse- 
quence, the two general methods were used to build some tentative 
conclusions about adnnnistrative decentralisation, Herriott and Fires- 
tone address many ot'the issues associated with such research 
(pp. 14-19). Their concern is with multi-site studies which encompass 
both qualitative and quantitati\'e techniques and they try to balance the 
need for description with the need for generalization. According to 
their results, studies frequently blend research methods. Such an effort 
has been made in the present inquiry, wherein general questions were 
pursued at the same time as interviewees were encouraged to volunteer 
information. 

it may be useful to consider the particular methodology o\ this 
study a bit further thrt)ugh the use ot'a metaphor, The depiction is one 
of an hourglass with a broad top and base and a ci>nstriction in the 
middle (see figure 2). Unlike the standard hourglass, the Nand' is 
stratified. At the top are writings in the literature of organizations and 
other acadennc areas. Next, come readings in education, iiicluding 
educational adnumsiration. These are followed by the relatively small 
number of research questions. At the stricture are the conclusions c»f the 
study, stated briefly. In a more Inglily structured inquiry, they would 
have been called lu'poiheses. lielow the conclusions come the ans- 
wers, more elaborate statements of what was found. '1 his stratum also 
includes those answers relating to specific sources in the literatures 
mentioned above. Next, the more extensively stated results are located. 
Howe\'er. these are still much more concise than the base of' facts fi\)in 
which the results are generated. Such facts consist of the particular 
results reported (such as verbatim quotations) and all the repetitive 
material on which the results are based. 

Such a metaphor has a number of interesting attributes which help 
to illuimnate aspects of' this kind of' inquiry. One is that the realms of 
ideas and facts are given independent realities. 'I hese realities are seen as 
equal m import since the top and bottom of the hourglass are the same 
in volume. This is a quaint, positivist notion to be sure, but its utility 
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Figure 2: The Hourglass 
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persists, as dcnu)nstntccl in this study. Another is that the strata ot 
knowledge are identihed both as to extent ot' generaHty and as to 
source. A third is that as the stricture is approached troni top or 
bottom, the contents become more compact, rcHecting the greater 
siinphcity ot* particular ideas or local patterns. 

The lioiirglass metaphor may be helptiil in imderstanduig any 
study^ Still, its own limitatitMis are quite apparent. Reterences to grains 
ot'sand, while they reflect the multiplicity ot' pieces, do not show the 
important vertical connections between strata. Unless logical categories 
unite the grains, the integrity ot^the structure is in question. Another 
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limitation comes from the use of a dynamic metaphor in a static way. 
Thus far in the description, the sand is not moving. What happens 
when the model is made a dynamic one? The existence of strata has 
ah'eady suggested that the sand is of different colours, perhaps. If the 
hourglass is turned over (a common experience for hourglasses), then 
the factual material in the bottom half may mix with the concepts and 
models in the top. On the one hand, it seems useful to acknowledge 
that as any but the most preconceived or wholly open studies progress, 
such mixing occurs. Learning about a subject is seen as both contem- 
plative and experiential. On the other hand, the infusion of ideas into 
facts or facts into ideas suggests that they may be confused, and that 
neither researcher nor reader will be able to separate them or to judge 
them in light of each other. Until some of these problems can be 
resolved more completely, it may be safer to remain with the static 
hourglass model in figure 2 as a way of understanding the structure, it 
not the process, of an inquiry such as the present one. 



Sample Districts 

Three sets of school districts were included in the district sample. The 
primary sample consisted of two \-ases\ Edmonton and Langley. troni 
which a great deal of data was drawn. The secondary sample consisted 
of two rural districts and Cleveland, which also contributed important 
data. A third sample comprised a set of districts which had not adopted 
school-based management and from which information was gathered 
to gain some characterizations of centralized management as discussed 
in chapter 1 . 
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riie Hdmonton Public Schools, referred to as fidmonton in this study, 
comprise a district of 70,000 students and 3900 teachers (Edmonton, 
1986-87). It has 200 schools and a budget of sS307.3.'^7 million, of which 
53 per cent is funded by the Provi.ice of Alberta. 10 per cent by a 
provincial levy on local properties, and 37 per cent by local taxes. The 
cost per pupil was S4391 in (Canadian dollars for 1985-86 (see table I). 

Edmonton is the northernmost major city in North America. It is 
the capital of the the Province of Alberta and its high latitude makes 
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Table 1. School District Data 

District 

Peace River Fort 
Edmonton' Langley' North' Nelson^ Cleveland'^ 

Enrollmt^nt 
Schools 
Teachers 

Budget in Millions 
Cost Per Pupil 
Private Schools 



Notes 1 Source Ednnonton Public Schools (1986 87) 

2 Source Province of British Colunnbia (1986 87) 

3 Source Cleveland Public Schools {1986) 
^ Full-tinne equivalents 

y Total persons 

6 Canadian dollars 

7 United States dollars 

8 World Book Encydopedui (1988) 

9 British Columb.a Federation of Independent Schools (1988) 



it a major transportation centre for C^uiada's north. A city with tew 
suburbs, Edmonton has a wide range of socioecononnc cotiditions 
witliin its borders. Forty-tive per cent of its population have liritish 
origins. The city is known as the place wliere Wayne (Jretsky, the ice 
hockey star, gained fame and also for the West Hdnionion Mall, at 
present the world's largest shopping centre (World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, \ Claiiadia!! Encyclopedia, 1^W5) (see table 2). 

Alberta is the most western of the three C Canadian prairie pvo- 
vinces. Its borders include the State of Montana and some of its 
waters drain into the Missouri Uiver. British (iolumbia is to the west, 
with which it shares the (Canadian Rockies. Alberta is known for its 
energy production, particularly oil, and it is estimated to have 350 
billion barrels of removable crude. The world's foremost dinosaur 
museum and I iead-Smashed-in Buffalo Jump are located within its 
borders. The Province is responsible for education but teachers are 
locally employed by school boards. Private and parochial schot)ls 
receive some public funds (World Book Encyclopedia, 1988; Cianadian 
Encyclopedia. l^JHn) (see table 3). 

'I'he public scIkh>1 district in Edmonton was chosen for this study 
on sdiool-baseti management because it was a district which took 
considerable leadership in moving to deccntrali/ed management in 
a setting ot^ large size and complexity. Possibilities of school-based 
managenieni were explored and debated in the early and nnd-PJ7()s. 
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Table 2 Ofy ano 7own Facfs' 







City or Town 








Edff^onton 


Langley 


Fort 
St John 


Port 
Nelson 


Cleveland 


Founded 


1795 


1829 


1793 


1800 


1796 


Cily Populaiion 




44.617'* 


13,891^ 


3,724'' 


573.822"^ 


Meiro Population 


657.057' 


1 .ZOO, 1 DO 






1.898.825^ 


Area Sq mi 
Sq km 


262 
679 


126 
327 






76 
197 


Geography 


River 
Valley on 
Plains 


River Valley m 

Coastal 

Mountains 


River 
Valley m 
Foot-Hills 


River 
Valley on 
Plains 


Plains and 
Lake Shore 


Average Tennp 
Winier 
Summer 


8F. --130 
63F. 17C 


37F, 3C 
65F. 18C 


-IF. -18C 
61F. 16C 


-8F. -22C 
61F. 16C 


27F. - 3C 
73F. 23C 


Econonny 


Petroleum. 
Transpofl 


Manufaclurmg. 
Agriculture 


Petroleum. 
Agriculture 


Forestry. 
Petroleum 


Manufacturing. 
Trade 



Notes 1 Sources World Book Encyclopedia (1988) and Canadian Encyclopedia (1985) 

2 1981 Census 

3 1980 Census 

4 Estimates for 1988 fronn Tne Market Gu/de (1987). Edmonton 695.075 Cleveland 
516.468 



TMo 3 St^itc dnd Provincial Facts' 



Province/State 

Bntish 





Alberto 


Columbia 


OtMO 


Established 


1905 


1871 


1803 


Population 


2.237.724'* 


2.744.467'' 


10.797.624^ 


Area Sq mi 
Sq km 


251.870 
652.330 


365.900 
947.800 


41.330 
107.044 


Economy 


Oil and Gas. 
Services 


Services, 

Natural 

Resources 


Manufacturing. 
Trade 


Pupils 


465.200^ 


529.700' 


2.088.000*' 


Teacners 


25.300'' 


27.700-'' 


110.800'' 


Cost Per Pupil 


4.100^' 


3.800*' 


2.600' 



Notes 1 World Book Encyclopedia (1988) 

2 1981 Census 

3 1980 Census 

4 Public and Private (1983) Statistics Canada 

5 Public and Private (1980) U S Dept of Education 

6 Public only (1983 84) Statistics Canada 

7 Public only (1983) U S Dept of Educat-on 
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How (he Study uuis CJotiduacd 

After the decision to adopt scliooUbascd nianagcnicnt was made, a 
pilot program was begun in 1976 and lasted until 19S(), when the entire 
district was decentralized. The instance of Hdnionron provided the 
opportunity to investigate decentralization in a large, urban district 
and also to determine some of the potential etVects of school-based 
management since its full-scale implementation. 

Langley is a school district of 14,700 students and 748 teachers 
(l^rovince of British Columbia, 1986/87). It comprises forty schools 
and has a budget of S47. 142 million, of which 77 per cent is timded by 
the Province. 21 per cent from local residential taxes, and 2 per cent 
from oth.cr sources. The district\s cost per pupil was S34()9 for 1985/86 
in Canadian dollars (see table 1). 

Langley originated as Fc^rt Langley. a special post in the fur trade 
which later became the tirst capital of British Clolumbia. It is located in 
the southwestern ci^rner of the province in the Fraser Kiver valley. 
Now suburban, Langley is a mix ot'town and rural educational settings 
and is socioecononucally heterogeneous (see table 2). The town is an 
hour's drive from Vancouver, the third largest city m Canada, a major 
west coast port. It is known tor its natural setting and as the sire of the 
world's fair, Hxpo '86 (World Book Encyclopedia, 1988; C Canadian 
Hucydopedia, 1985). 

British CA)lumbia is C'anada's westernnu^st province. Its neigh- 
bours include the American states t^f Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Alaska. A province ^ f coastal nunmtains and interior plains, it is known 
tor its hydriK*lectric power. \ lome to many of the native cultures of the 
northwest coast, it is the producer t^f the world's tallest totem pole. It 
also has a town with the name of M(H) Mile House', a legacy trom the 
tur trade, liritish Columbia has provincial jurisdiction cn'cr education 
and works through local school boards which provide educational 
services. Private and parochial sclun^ls receive stune support (see table 
3) (World Book Encyclopedia. 1988: Canadian Encyclopedia, 1985). 

Langley was chosen for inclusion because it provided some 
important contrasts to Edmonton. As a medunu-sized suburban dis- 
trict, it may resemble a great many others across North America. It 
was not required to *break as much new ground* as Edmonton was 
because the experience gained in Edmonton was applied. A somewhat 
less complex setting. Langley is also located in a ditVerent provincial 
jurisdiction, and those tactors were taken mto account. Initial investi- 
gations into school-based management took place in the early 198()s. 
After the decision to adopt, pilot schools experimented with decen- 
tralization in 1984/85 and the district implemented it completely in 
1985/86. 
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Sccoftdiiry Districts unth School-based Miwa^^emait 

A smaller ainoiiiu of data was collected tVoiu two rural districts in 
British Columbia which were adopting school-based nianagenieut. 
One of these was Peace River North, which consists of 5207 students, 
2S9 teachers, and twenty-four schools. It has an operating budget of 
S2l).S57 nnlhon (Province of British C:olunibia, 1W)/S7) (see table 1). 
Fort St. John is the main town in tlie district. It is located on the other 
side of the Rocky Moiintams from Vancouver; the closest major city is 
Edmonton. Fort St. John is part of the oil-producing region and is the 
site of Northern Lights C!onnnunity C'ollege (World Hook Encyclo- 
pedia, 1988; C,\madian Encyclopedia, 1985) (see table 2). 

The other rural district was Fort Nelson where there are 1046 
students, sixty-six teachers, and five schools. The operating budget 
was S4.56] million (Province of British C!olumbia, 1986/87) (see table 
1). Located in the northeast corner ">f British Clolumbia in a prairie 
setting. Fort Nl'sou originated in the fur-trading days. Incorporated as 
a town in 1971, its main industries are forestry and petroleum, A long 
distance north from Vancouver and near the 59th parallel ot' latitude, 
it is dose to the limit of discontinuous permatVost (World Book 
Encyclopedia, 1988; C'anadian Encyclopedia, 1985) (see table 2). 

Both these rural districts were included because they scr\'e to 
broaden the base of data gathered beyond the urban and suburban. 
Their sizes were small in population but large in geographic terms and 
because ot these characteristics, tliC problems ot administration are 
different from those encountered in other districts. 

Two superintendents tVoiM other small-enrollment rural districts 
were interviewed for this study. Their districts are both in British 
Clolumbia. One was Nelson (not Fort Nelson), with 3428 students and 
209 teachers. The other was Peace Ui\'er South (not Peace Kiver 
North), with 5665 students and 316 teachers. Because they also had 
some district-based experience with decentralization, their insights 
were used to broaden the foundation ot'data gathered. 1 lowe\'er, their 
contributions are not considered to be ^cases' in any sense. 

C!levcland was another district from which a modest amount of 
data was gleaned. The school district within the city ot' C!leveland has 
an enrollment ot 73,697, smiilar to Hdniontoifs. It employs 4784 
teachers m 129 schools, ['or 1986, the budget was S227.88() million in 
U.S. dollars (see table I). 

Located in the northern part ot' the state, C!leveland is the largest 
city in Ohio. Known as a major port on the St. Lawrence seaway and as 
a manufacturing centre, it has the geographic shape of" a Scottish 
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Terrier. IJlack people make up 45 per eeut of the population of the city 
proper. C-leveland is known for its invention of the Hrst electric traffic 
signal in i914 and for the C'leveland Orchestra at Severence Hall 
(World Book Encyclopedia. 19HH) (see table 2). 

Ohio is situated across Lake Hrie from southwestern Ontario. 
Much of the state is plains and foothills, it is known for its nianu- 
facturinj^ and for the discovery of the oldest known watercraft in 
North America — a dugout canoe. The tirst public v^^eather forecasting 
service was iintiated there. Also, Ohio claims the title ^Mother of 
l^resideiits*. lun'ing sent six to the White House. While the State of 
C^hio has respon;abilit\' for public education, the federal government 
tHVupies a prominent role in the support of various programs, Private 
and parochial schools are nv)t supported with public funds (World 13ook 
Hucyclopedia, Vm) (see table ^), 

The inclusion of C^ieveland in this inquiry was very important for a 
number of reasons, [-irst, Ole\'eland was required to adopt decentral- 
ization by a court order, while the other districts adopted voluntarily. 
Second, during the period of this study. decentrali?^ation in Oleveland 
was restricted effectively to supplies and equipment decisions. Hie 
other districts permuted schools to make per>onnel decisions, 11ie 
tliird consideration was its jurisdictional setting. It is affected by the 
strong federal go\'ernment presence in education which is ncn felt in 
C!anada. Fourth. C!leveland had expenenced a number of successii)ns 
of superintendents, a factor which could inHuence the adoption of any 
administrative change. 



l)i>(yicts with C,cntri\li::cd MiiHii{^cnicnt 

As a counterpoint to the concentration of iiiter\'iews in scliotW districts 
with school-based management, five distriets with traditional decision- 
making structures were included in this study. They consisted of one 
suburban and four rural districts in Hririsli Oolumbia. l lie suburban 
district had a student enrollment between SO,(H)l) and llOJHH) with a 
teaching force between l.SOd and ISOO. Its budget was between 
million and 8120 nnllion in Ciaiiadiaii dollars during \^)HU/H7. In the 
four rural districts, enrollments ranged trt)ni .^0()i) to SOOU; tlieir 
teachers spanned LSD to 4S(), and their budgets ranged from Sin million 
to niillion in apprivximate figures (Province of liritish Oolunibia, 
1UH6/S7). Their identities have been withheld to avoid any iiuplied 
criticism ot them, it was considered important tc^ include them because 
they may reflect the ct)ncerns of administrators who work under 
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conditions which may be typical of many districts across North 
America. However, the results trom interviews conducted with them 
did not reflect actual experience with decentralization. As a consequ- 
ence, tlie information leathered from them was mainly concerned with 
decision makini; in their own schools and districts and how they 
anticipated the impact of school-based management if it was adopted. 
Ucsults from those interviews are located in chapter 1. 

Interview Strategy 

hiterviews were planned in accordance with the guidelines pro\-ided by 
(lo'-Jen (19S7), who defends their use in this way: 

Interviewing is most wduable when we are interested in 
knowing peopled beliefs^ attitudes, values, knowledge, or any 
other subjective orientations or mental content. Whether this 
knowledge is more valuable than (that ofj the questionnaire 
depends on the degree to winch we know exactly what we want 
and what the possible range of answers might be. (p. 11) 

Since some quesrionnaire data were already available (see Alexaiidruk. 
1 W5). and since the *right questions* were not tiilly assured, interviews 
were chosen as a main method for gathering data. 

hiformatioii was collected from the aforementioned districts in the 
following wav: alter permission had been given to conduct interviews, 
the interviewers selected a sample of persons. That selection was made 
usually with the assistance ot' a contact person in each district. 
Superintendents or their design.ites were given the opportunity of 
suggesting a list of respondents, a courtesy extended when practicable 
because some ot' the subject matter could have included potentially 
sensitive topics. Most did not bother to name respondents. However, 
w.hen suggestions were made, interviewers were not restrained and did 
not t'eel constrained in the selection ot' persons tVoni whom to gather 
iiit'orniation. When request tor permission was seen to be inappro- 
priate* as in the case of a person who had let't Hdnioiiton. it was not 
sought. 

The prime criteria \or selection were tlie extent ot* knowledge and 
experience which a pri** >eLtive respondent had with some .ispect ot 
school-based iiiaiiagemcnt, as well as that person* s ability to rcHect on 
those experiences. Sampling was clearly purposive and the sample 
makeup was extended or amended according to iiit'orniation provided 
by the initial interviewees. Because decentralization was conceived as a 
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change in the organizational structure, most of the interviewees were 
administrators, though other r<>les were also represented. The break- 
down of interviewee roles by district is also presented in table 4. 

lidmoHtou: twenty persons, including the Superintendent, central 
office personnel, principals, vice-principals, teachers, school staff per- 
sons and an Alberta Teachers' Association officer, Lvij^ley: twenty- 
seven persons, the Superintendent, central office personnel, principals, 
teachers, school staff persons and the Langley Teachers' Association 
representative. Pdicc River Sorth: ten persons, including the Super- 
intendent, board members and principals, /'or/ ScIsoh: five persons, in- 
cluding the Superintendent. Xchou and Pcacv River South: one super- 
intendent each, (^h'vchuid: six persons, an Associate Superintendent, 
central oft\cc personnel and principals. A total of seventy persons 
were interviewed in decentralized districts. Among the five districts 
which had not adopted school-based management, there were forty 
interviews conducted in all. with a range of four to twelve in each. 

The interview schedules were based upon a general one designed 
for the project as a whole. Each was altered according to the following 
factors: the district being studied, anticipated interviev\'ee knowledge 
and experience regarding decentralization and new insights gained 
from previous interviews, hiterviewees were instructed to proceed 
uvt\\ redundancies in responses were evident. However, limited re- 
sources did not always permit 'saturation' of ideas presented. When this 
was anticipated, interviewers concentrated on mam t(^pics and reduced 
emphasis on secondary ones by selecting remaining interviewees so 
that key ideas could be tested tor confirmation or refutation. 

An additional soUi'ce of data was a three-day conference held by 
Hdmonton on school-based management. An extensive amount of 
information was presented via lectures and question-and-answer for- 
mat. Data were recorded in note form, compiled and returned to tiie 
presenters with the request that it be cliecked tor accuracy ot tacts and 
interpretations. Most presenters responded and some provided addi- 
tional intbrniatioii and retiections. 



Interview Tactics 

Objectives and conditions ot' the interview were explained to the 
subjects at the start. Anoii\*inity was assured tor all but chief executive 
otticers. 'I'lie time taken was approximately one hour but much longer 
in some cases. Notes were written; tape recorders were not used 
because of the potential sensitivities of the interviewees. Schedules were 
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Table 4. Numbers of Interviewees by School District 



Edmonton 20 

Langley 27 

Peace River North 10 

Fort Nelson 5 

Nelson 1 

Peace Rjver South 1 

Cleveland 6 

Subtotal Districts with School-bnsed Management 70 

Centrah/ed Districts 44 

Total 114 



scnii-siructurcd, th.it is. the ovdcv of questions was not rigid; subjects 
were eneour.iged to expk^re some topics in greater depth; facts were 
requested; verbatim quotations were recorded in writing; not all topics 
on tlie schedule were necessarily covered. Toward the end c^f each 
interview, the inter\Mewee was usually asked tor any responses he or 
she thought might be useful yet had not been addressed. This invitation 
provided the opportumty to vt^lunteer potenticdly impc^rtant ideas 
which the interviewer had not anticipated. All interviews were 
tace-ti^-face except three which were conducted by telephone using the 
same format. 

It was the opinion of the interviewers that virtually all subjects 
were highly cooperative and straightknward in their responses to 
questiiMis, some of which required reriective answers. Points o\ 
criticism t^f school-based management appeared to be freely cUVered. 
giving interviewers the impressitMi that most subjects participated 
capably, willingly and with no desire to withhold relevant inkumation 
about their school or district. The ability and willingness of the subjects 
to work in a professional and detached manner on all issues (stMiietimes 
sensitive ones), was appreciated greatly by all the interviewers. For 
most of the subjects, a copy t^f the interviewer's lunes was returned for 
a check on their accuracy. Subjects appeared to respond well to this 
opportunity to correct an\ tactual errors ov misinterpretations. 




Other Data Sources 

The districts on which this study is based were asked tor whatever 
documentation they could provide which would be pertinent to 
school-based managemenr. Edmonton offered a compendium (Ed- 
monton Experience II. which contained descriptions of district 
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structure and survL7 results. Hudgctary docunuMitation and the more 
extensive survey reports of Palmer and Mosychuk (1983) were freely 
given. Langley offered its handbook on decentralization as did Peace 
River North. C^leveland provided an extensive set of memoranda and 
other background information on decentralization. In all cases, contact 
persons expressed their willingness to assist the study and dig up data. 
One source which was not requested was board minutes; the scope ot 
this inquiry did ne.t require them. Another source of information not 
used was student achievement test data. Such data were not available 
for Edmonton; for ihe other districts, it was considered the school- 
based management had not been implemented long enough to make an 
examination of them valid. 

Fortunately, this inquiry was able to rely on the work ot others 
who liad investigated some relevant part of decentralization. Such 
studies were integrated into the results of the present on*^ because they 
were undertaken in Edmonton when school-based management was in 
effect. Most notable was Alexandruk (1985) who surveyed a sample 
of Edmonton teachers and principals and received broad set ot 
reactions on decentralization tVom them. His study served to comple- 
ment the interviews done in this inquiry and was used extensively in 
the results. Another important work was Young's (1984), which 
tocussed on teacher participation in decision-making in Hdmonvon 
schools. While her research methods were similar to the ones in this 
inquiry, her results added insights into critical aspects ot school-based 
management, particularly tor teachers. 
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Project Supervision 

A tew words about the interviewers seem appropriate here. Each 
district had one inter\'iewer, except tor Langley, which had two. T he 
individual who gathered the intormation in Edmonton and Cleveland 
was one who had a tair anunint of' experience at conducting interviews 
and undertaking administrative research. Those wiio worked in 
Lani^ley and the rural districts were students at the end of their mast»:rs 
programs in educational administration, the sixth year ot tiieir 
university education. Some were principals; others were teaehers 
aspiring to a career in school administration. Except \rv one who 
obtained course credit for an extensive paper, the remaining six 
undertook tlie interviewing task as part of their masters degree papers 
which were shared subsequently with administrators in their respective 
districts. 



DecauralizatioH and School-based MafU{{H'mait 

As was noted, interviewers for several of the districts, including 
those with centraHzed management, conducted their research papers 
under the supervision of the chief investigator. Each was '•equired 
to write a short Uterature rev.ew on school-based management, to 
develop research questions, ^ write a few pages about the research 
methc'd they were about to u^o and to produce a variation on ;!.e main 
interview schedule. When those had been checked by the chief in- 
vestigator, permission to proceed with the interviews was secured in 
the respective districts. On completion of the interviews and receipt ot 
the returned notes from interviewees, the notes were analyzed and 
ip.cerviewers synthesized their results and presented their conclusions. 
The papers were then examined in detail by the chief investigator and 
extensive suggestions and criticisms made, ranging tVom tiie specificity 
of the results t(^ the integrity ot' the conclusions. Both ot' these were 
deemed most impc^rtant because the validity of the work depended on 
them. Once each paper had attained the level of quality acceptable to 
the chief investigator, its fmal t'orm was presented and the student 
graduated. A number oi' the students endorsed the experience as one 
which tostered the development ot' considerable knowledge and skills. 

Analysis of Data 

The method of data collection and analysis was sinular lo that outlined 
by Miles and Muberma'; ^I9S4. pp. 21-3). but wnh some important 
dit'ferences. Most no able of ihese was that the small number of 
interviews did not reL|uire tiie extensive tabulation ot the results 
because the data were limited in kind and quantity. Analysis was less 
elabt)rate than Miles and Nuberman\s speciticaticMis tor that reason. 
Another simplitying feature u'as that interview subjects were usually 
administrators and the interviewers themselves were students of 
educational administration. As a consequence, there were elements of a 
common language which the two could share. One result was that 
many respondents could provide useful interpretations for the facts as 
they t'ound them and these interpretations ccnild be tested in other 
interviews. A third variation from Miles and Huberman was the mix of 
data sources used. li\ working with a variety ot kinds of data 
(interview results, surveys, and documents), interview generalizations 
could be tested for validity, at least tentatively, with mterpretaticms 
(von) the available documents, presentation notes, and closely-related 
research. 

Apart from the above \ariatuMis, data analysis was carried out 
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.iCL'ording to Miles and HuhcniKurs steps of data ivductioiK data 
display and tonclusion drawiny/vLMification. Data reduction proceeded 
by having the student investigators compile and interpret their results 
under the supervision o\ the chief investigator, hi turn, the chiet 
investigator compiled his interview data (for which an outlincr was 
used)» student research reports, documents* survev results, and other 
research hndings. The data were displayed by initial groups which 
reriected main topics. These themes were then checked with those in 
the literature, which was updated and realigned with them. As a 
consequence* the structure of this volume rcHects both the prior 
conceptualisations in the literature and the subsequeiit topics induced 
troni the data, which w- re generated mainly tVoin the interviews. Data 
were regrouped into !ie t'lvc major themes of structure* Hexibility. 
accountability, productivity and change* as reriected in the research 
L]uestioiis developed. 1 )uring the conclusion dra wiiig/\'eritication 
phase, data on each theme were examined for validity and stability. 
Conclusions were specified and interpretations made on the basis ot the 
strength ot'the themes in the data. 

Summary 

The general orientation which guided this study was that of qualita- 
tive research tempercred with the use ot some quantitative data. An 
hourglass model showing the interaction o\ ideas and data was pre- 
sented. Background intormation w*is given tor the ti\'e districts in 
which interviews were conducted and other data gathered, interview 
strategy* rcHecring purposive sampling* was discussed* along with 
interview tactics. Other aspects of the inquiry were noted, such as the 
use of non-interview data, sonn* int'ormation on interviews and the 
way the inquiry was supervised, and an indication how the data were 
aiialy/ed and synthesi/ed. Now, let those who have experienced de- 
centralization speak! 
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PART IV: RESULTS 



This part discusses the answers to tlie preeediui^ questions about the 
structure, provision of Hexibihty, extent of aeeountabiHty. resuhant 
productivity and chani;e process ot" decentralization in school districts. 
While the contents ot'sonie ot'thcse themes overlap, particularlv that of 
structure with the others, each topic is intended to ot'ter insii;hts that 
were seen as hip;hly relevant to school-based nianau;einent bv inter- 
viewees, authors or bo^i. 
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Chapter 8 



What is the Structure of School-based 
Maua^yemeut? 



This t'lhiptcr describes and intLM-prcts sonic o[ the results pertaininj^ 
to the strueciire of sehool-bascd luanai^LMiicnt as encountered in the 
districts studied. It proceeds by preseiitini^ the answer m> the question 
of whether school-based inanai^eiiicnt is a form of pohtical or organ- 
izational deceiitrali/ation. Focus is then directed to the way in which 
the districts are divisionali/ed by sciiool. Intentions, which reflect 
district beliefs about knowledi^e and tolerance for disorder are then 
examined. Main diineiisioiis of decentralization as seen by inter\'iewees 
are presented. These include where authority and responsibility lie 
and the scope or extent of decisions made by schools. Two key pro- 
cesses ill school-based iiianaL^eiiieiit, allocations and budgetini;. are 
then outlined. 



General Form 

The question of the fundameiital form which school-based manage- 
ment takes is easy to answer at its most L^eneral level. When the political 
decentrali/ation model proposed by Clarms, (iutlirie and Pierce {\^)7H) 
was reviewed, it was found to contain eleiiieiits such as school-site 
collective bargaining and school-site parent coiiiniittees which have 
responsibility for directing school policy and hiring or firing the prin- 
cipal, riiesc critical (perhaps even drastic) features are absent in 
sdiool-based management as encountered in this study. CMearly. the 
decentralization m the districts included here is based upon the 
willingness of their boards and central administrations to permit 
schools to make many critical decisions. The school-based manage- 
ment has come about administratively. As such, the structures are 
organizational, and not political whereby community gri)ups are given 
control of school policy. The follow ing sections support this assertion. 
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Divisionalization 

A corollary to the basic structural question is the extent to which 
decentralization has taken place in the districts. One simple indicator is 
the percentage of rhe operating budget which is allocated on a lump- 
sum basis to schools. According to Edmonton (P)86/87), the figure is 
75 per cent. The corresponding percentage in Langley is H5 per cent 
(from interviews), l^hese sizeable percentag';s indicate that personnel 
are included in the allocations. This is a critical point, because prin- 
cipals across North America have always had some measure o\ 
*school-based management' in the form of allocations tor supplies. 
And under such conditions, it is easy to claim that any district 'has 
school-based nianagenicnt'. 

A second answer to the divisionalization questicMi may be pro- 
vided b)' the way in which the districts defme school-based manage- 
ment. Hdnionton makes a general statement: 

School centred administration is a process in which school- 
based decisions and actions aimed at achieving specified results 
at the schools are made by the staff in the schools, (p. 42) 

it should be noted that the ret'erence to 'staff normally applies to 
faculty and support staff. This detniition appears to tit well with Mintz- 
berg's {\^)7^)) concept t)f the divisionalized form, in which the managers 
of significantly-si/ed imits, called divisions in the corporate world, are 
given prime plamiiiig and decision-makmg authority and responsibility 
(p. 3S()). The assinnption behind tins definition is that the persons with 
the major responsibility tor the welfare of' students are parents, school 
board members, and school personnel (Strembitsky. 19S^)). A less- 
frequently mentioned assumption is that school personnel can be 
trusted to manage money and have the competence to set local educa- 
tional [priorities (Strembitsky inter\'iew). 

Langley 's (IWt) definition for school-based management is 
straightforward; 

Decentralized decision-making is an educational process which 
is designed to allow the most significant decisions and actions 
aimed at achieving specified results at the schools, to be made at 
the school . . . The essence of' decentralization is that there is a 
marked shit\ ot' decision-making responsibility from central 
office to the individual school, (p. 1) 

I'ocus on the school as a locus of'decision-niaking is very clear. While 
the scope ot' dv-.isions is not specified, there is no question that 
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school-level matters are to he addressed by the school. C:onscqiiemly, it 
can be said that the districts are divisioiialized. 



District Intentions 

The ways in which districts articulate their aims for school-based 
management rcHect both their tolerance tor disorder and their views on 
'who knows best* about school-level atTairs. Such aims provide some 
idea why the structure might be adopted, They appear to be based on 
two important maxims. One is that the 'dollar follows the child' 
(Strembitsky interview). Another is that the district attempts to be Mair 
and equitable versus fair and equaP (senior Edmonton administrator). 
Such principles raise the equality issues which are discussed in chapter 
11 on productivity. They appear to represent Hdmontoirs way of 
ensuring some degree of fairness in allocation but acknowledgmg 
variations in resulting expenditures. 

Langley's (1984) goals for district decentralization per se are 
explicitly put forward: 

1. To provide principals and teachers with an appropriate and 
effective role in the decision-making process in education. 

2. To provide a decision-making mechanism which is respon- 
sive to the needs of students. 

3. To develop a valid system of accountability. 

4. To ensure the effectiveness of the expenditure ot the 
educational dollar. 

5. To give the budget/planning process a direct educational 
focus, (p. 1) 

The first aim emphasi/es the role ot'principals and teachers, an idea that 
can be inferred from a foregoing statement that 'decisions and 
actions . . . be made at the schooT. As tor the second, a key word is 
responsive, one which is closely associated with decentralization 
(Kochen and Deutsche 1980) whether organizational or political (p. 1 1). 
In this context, the intention appears to be to give schools the authority 
to be responsive to student needs as perceived by school staffs. I he 
next item emphasizes accountability. This concept is a cornerstone 
of divisionalization (Mintzberg. 1979. p. 428). The fourth aim is to 
achieve etVet tiveness of dollars expended, which seems to be close to 
the concept of ethciency as used by Thomas (1980. p. 148). The titth 
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goal affirms the idea that planning (and priorities) arc to be? nucgrated 
with educational ainiv, a concern raised by (ioodlad (19S4). 

There is no comparable set of goals for school-based management 
which could be found for Edmonton. Instead, the general goals of 
the district, which are not reproduced here, have the intentions of 
decentralization built into them (Edmonton, 1986, pp. 47-9). 

Some of the aims of school-based management in (Cleveland are 
provided by the document designed for the use of school community 
councils (Cleveland, 19H6, p. 1). Three of these goals are: 

(School-based managenientj enables the principal, staff and 
community to channel the available resources toward the 
schocWs' priorities and to plan for educational and school 
improvements knowing how they will pay for them. (p. I) 

It allows each school conmuinity to respond in a more timely 
and precise way to their own individual needs since they are in 
the best position to kiK)w about thein. (p. 1) 

*Ihe principal has the final responsibility, authority, and 
accountability, (p. 3) 

Note that the concepts invoked in these statements are similar to those 
articulated by Langley (1984. p. 1). Priorities, planning, responsive- 
ness, knowledge and ideas of authority and accountability are present. 
'Ihe idea of the conimumty is invoketl. an inclusion which Cleveland 
interviewees stressed was an important one for that district. 

(llearly, district aims to decentralize rcHect those noted in the 
literature. They include responsiveness, accountability, and effective- 
ness. 1 hey also show a concern about the locus of authority and 
responsibility, and they rcHect the belief that for some decisions, school 
personnel 'kiunv best'. 



Dimensions of Decentralization 

llie dimensions ot^ sclun^l-based management as induced by inter- 
viewee responses rcHect st)ine ot' those discussed by Kochen and 
Deutsch (1980, p. 28). Morgan (1986, p. 35) and Mint/berg (1979. pp. 
185-208). They indicate lines of authority, location of responsibility, 
and most critically, the extent decision-making is nnu'cd to schools 
throughout the di.stricts. 

l.ij 
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Authority and Rcspofisihility 

Hdinonton provides stateMiKMits of 'principles of organization' 

which reflect aspects ot' orijani/anonal strncture (p. 1). One speaks 
directly to the 'one boss rule*: 

Hach individual shall have only one supervisor. 

As it stands, this statement seems self-evident. But Strenibitsky (1986) 
tells the story about asking a group of adnunistrators how many bosses 
each of them had. One answered that he had ten. When the response 
was checked with the ten persons who were named, seven confirmed 
that they were the individuaPs bosses. How many are needed? Mis view 
is that persons mi org. /lizations need no boss 95 per ceir ot the time. 
The internali/ed standards and knowledge from which they work 
provide sufficient direction. 

However, an Edmonton \'ice-principal provides a dissonant note: 

'Hie one-boss rule tends to make access to the Superintendent 
and associate superintendents a hierarchical process . . . The 
way school-based iiianagenient has been utilized has thus 
distanced the principals from the district leadership. 

A second principle articulated by Edmonton is: 

No one shall have authority to direct or veto any decision or 
action where that person is not accountable tor the results. 
(Hdmoiuoiu p. ,Si) 

'Hiis idea also appears to the coincide with the 'one boss rule\ as noted 
by Morgan (im. p. ^^). 

A separate pair ot principles laid down by Hdnu)nton (19H()) speaks 
to the authority and responsibility gi\'en to scho(.>l principals in 
particular (p. .S7). It may be seen as necessary lo subtract certain 
tVequently-encountered constraints to make the autlu^rity ot the 
principal clearer, as shown by the statement 

riic organi/aiu>n should avoid unitorni rules, practices, policies 
and regulations which are designed to protect the organization 
against 'mistakes'. 

The inieiition seems to be to avoid the unit'orniity ot' standard 
procedures which have originated because of tailures. perhaps o\ a 
single instance. It considerable treedom is to be given to personnel in 
schools, then this principle appears consistent with the idea that 
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*|Scliool-bascd niiniagcMKMitl takes off their chains* (senior Edmonton 
administrator). Another afhrmation of the same thought oeeurs in the 
role and responsibihty statements for the position of principal: 

The planning and control of the expenditure of all funds. 
(Hdnvniton, p. 57) 

Questions about authority and responsibility also impinge on the 
district as well, tniery Dosdalh Superintendent of Langley, suggested 
that the usual school accreditation process is mconsistent with district 
decentralization. While it is useful to have schools evaluated by external 
teams, schools are not seen as directly accountable to state departments 
or ministries of education. Under school-based management, they are 
accountable to the district. Hence, he asserted that it is the respon- 
sibility of the district to evaluate the school and the department to 
evaluate the district. 

Cleveland (1982) consists ot' a series of' memoranda entitled the 
M)ecentrali;?ation plan\ m which the first memorandum specifies the 
*niajor concepts* of iecenvralization. I'hese concepts do not invoke 
principles of orgaiii/ation as Etlnionton and Laiigley do, but they 
indicate what decentralization means in general terms: 

. . . tlie allocation ot'anthority to the district headquarters office, 
the six clu.ster ot'tices. and the schools over specific areas of 
school operations. 

'I'he second menioraiidum is more pointedly illustrative of the lioard's 
meaning of decentrali/ation: 

. . .tlie board has decided that lieadtinarters is prohibited from 
tleciding on those topics delegated to cluster directors and to 
principals. Cluster tlirectors and principals must tlieniselves 
decide what to do. (Cleveland. IW2) 

Memo Four and the folltnving memoranda offer explicit detail as to 
what decisions are the purview of headquarters, cluster offices, and 
principals respectively. Memo Nine iiulicates the role of' school coni- 
numity councils, which is clearly ihivi.<ory to the principal. 

Both Edmonton and C^levcland have made a con.siderable cfVort to 
clarify the authority and responsibility of line decision making roles. 
Cleveland even prohibits decision-making on the part of some. And 
Edmonton lays out explicitly some of the principles behind its 
school-based management. 
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Scope o f School Decisiofhntakin^i 

To what extent are sehools autonomous? What kinds of decisions do 
they make? Here are some answers to tlie questions of tiie selective and 
parallel nature of decentralization as provided by sources in Edmonton, 
Langley and the rural districts, and (Cleveland. 

lidniofitoii 

The Edmonton Superintendent does not see decentralization as com- 
plete autonomy at all. He said flatly, 

Schools do not have | public | bank accounts. 
He added that 

School-based management is decentralization of a form — it is 
really a redistribution of the decision-making structure. The 
centralization of certain tasks is required since there has got 
to be some Ci)nrrol. it is possible ti) pick tasks tor each | level |. 
(Strembitsky, 1986) 

When deciding the scope of school-based nianagement, liie key 
question tor eacli decision was 

Is this a result th^it schi)ols can be responsible for and manage? 
(ihul) 

As confirmed by scv'eral Ednu)nton inter\-iewees, school responsibil- 
ities include personnel, equipment, and supplies. Some services are 
contracted i)ut. but the contracts are undertaken by the schools. The 
central purchasing otVice has lured temporary Wi)rkers tVinii outside die 
district. When some maintenance is ci)ntracted out, the pay is the same 
as the inside union wage (EdniontiMi Hxperience II, 1986). 

Some responsibilities are shared between the central otlice and 
schi)i)ls. An example is sick leave: schi)i)ls bear the Ci)st i)f the first three 
davs of continuous absence; over three da\'s the district pays. There is 
the potential problem of a school having to support titteeii three-day 
absences. It was noticed that the pattern of absences tor Mondays and 
Fridays differs from other days of the week but ni) alk)wance was made 
for that variation (ihiil). 

Edmonton schcn)ls participated in an optional plan involving 
utilities in 19S6/S7. Eighty per cent i)f allocatii)iis, adjusted tor degree 
davs and rates, were given to si>me sclu)i)ls (Edmonton Experience 11, 
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1986). They were also partially responsible tor maintenance in 1^86/87 
(senior administrator). 

Twelve million dollars per year are expended by Edmonton tor 
the services of school psycholoj^ists. social workers, subject matter 
consultants, speech therapists, ettective teaching experts, and the like. 
During 1986/87, tifteen schools and one eurricular department in the 
central ot'tice participated in an experiment. Schools were allocated 
dollars tor that eurricular service and given the option to spend up to 80 
per cent ot'tlieir allocations outside the district tVom approved agencies 
it' they wished. There are no results to report from the experituent as 
yet. but it has been monitc^red closely. While some apprehension has 
been expressed by the eurricular department, it is known that the 
number ot' librarians and counsellors have remain the same under 
school-based management as they were previously. Yet, it is not 
known it' schools will adjust the level ot' eurricular service up or down 
(Edmonton Experience 11, 1986). 

(Nearly, the scope tor school-based management in Edmonton 
includes personnel, equipment and supplies. Some tasks arc shared 
between schools and headquarters. Hut the scope ot school-based 
management also extends into maintenance, utilities and central ser\'ice 
timctions. 

LiiHi^lcy and tUc rural districts 

in Peace River North, schools purchase supplies, equipment, and 
teaching and non-teaching stat't' t'roni the central lattice. Unlike the 
Edmonton modeh iiiairitenance, transportation, and special education 
itinerant services remain centrali/ed (Stevens, 1987, p. .SO). 

Another rural district. Nelson (not to be contused with Fort 
Nelson), has included certiticated personnel, ottice statT and aides, 
custodial statt. equipnienr. supplies and utilities within the scope ot 
school decision making (Superintendent Hill Maslechko). 

Kellett (1987) investigated some c^t the structural ditVerenccs 
between districts which had adopted school-based management and 
tluvse which had not. She t'(^rnied her sample by selecting tour 
school-based management districts (Laiigley and three rural) and 
matched them with tour non-scho(>l-based management ones on a 
number ot' criteria. Data were gathered t'rom a questionnaire sent to the 
secretary-treasurer ot' each district and trom tinaneial records. Except 
t'or one school-based management district which was not yet deceiitral- 
i/ed. the other school-based management districts permitted scho(.)l 
control ot the number c^t' vice-principals per school, teachers per 
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school, substitute teachers, teacher aides and clerical workers. For all 
eight districts, control of level of pay tor personnel and regular 
maintenance remained centralixed, while with one exception, respotisi- 
bility for telephones and teaching supplies had always been decentral- 
ized (p. 66). These data support CJreenhalgirs (1984, p. 7) general 
characterization that some decisions will remain centralized under 
school-based management, while others will be delegated to schools, 
0\K of the school-based management districts had specified guidelines 
tor schools* personnel dispositions, lu)we\'er. 

tvery school-based decision making school will continue to 
employ: (a) a principal; (b) a H^secretary; (c) a head custodian; (d) 
a ^librarian; (e) a ^library clerk; (t^ a ^learning assistant. ^* rhese 
positit)ns need not be tull-time. (Kellett. 1 p. 74) 

it is not clear wh\- the roles of principals and head custodians are 
required to be tiill-time; the schools niiglit want to vary those resource 
deployments, hi tact. Stevens (19S7) notes that in Peace Uiver North, 
the district did not place niiniimnn or maximum restrictions on class 
size (p. ^2). 

Kellett's iinpression is that 

(Jenerally the decisions decentralized are those about wliich 
the school staf f has mtormation, and a dirjct interest in the out- 
come of the decisions made; decisions retained by the central 
authority are those about which the school staff has little 
intbrniatioiK and v)ften little direct interest, (p. llU) 

It is apparent that l.angley and the rural districts have extended 
school-based management beyond persoiiiieh equipment and supplies 
decisions. Howev'cr, they are clearK* restricted; one particularly so. 
Authority is explicitly shared with their central ot'tices. 

(Uci'i'Liiiil 

The case of Cleveland pro\'ides a special note of' contrast to the wide 
scope of' decisions accorded sclit)ols in HdmoiitoiK l.angley and tlie 
rural districts. One reason is that Cleveland is subject to the Revised 
Code .Section .V^Ol .07 ot'the State ot'Oliio. Parts ot'tlic C "ode pertaining 
to educational resources read as follows: 

riie ratio of teachers to pupils on a districtwide basis shall be at 
least one tiill-tiinc equivalent classroom teacher per twcnt\ -tive 
pupils in average daily niembership (3.^(M -.VS-O.^). 
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A niininiuiu of five full-time equivalent educational service 
personnel shall be employed on a districtwide basis for each one 
thousand pupils in average daily membership. (3301-35-03) 

Educational service personnel are in these roles: 

counselor, librarian, sclu)ol nurse, visiting teacher, elementary 
art. music, and physical education. (33I()-35-()3) 

One semor adnnnistrator noted that levels ot adtnitiistradvc staffmg are 
not mandated. liut the problem which these laws raise is a simple one. 
It schools are pernntted the scope to decide numbers and kinds of 
personneh vvih the schools' wishes satisty the minimum requirements 
when the district ratios are calculated? 

Cleveland schools are provided a lump sum dollar allocation 
which covers personnel, equipment, supplies, maintenance, and util- 
ities. A principal states simply: 

On paper, the principal is in charge of everything in tlie 
building. 

liiere are some exclusions. The cencral office pays tor major building 
renovations at the school level; principals cannot select custodians fi\)m 
a personnel pool. 

The custodian coukl not be renu)ved if the principal wished. 
((Cleveland principal) 

It a teacher retired and was not replaced, the principal of another 
Cleveland scliool did not believe the school would continue to be 
allocated those tiinds. .She added 

A move between instructional and non-instructional allocation 
categories requires Hoard approval. 

However, the same school could order equipment trom outside the 
district. 

Another Cleveland principal stated that the luinp sum alloca- 
tion to the school docs not include teachers* salaries. He did not 
consider himself to have the authority to reduce his teacher comple- 
ment. 

One senior administrator reported that in Cleveland, school 
maintenance other than janitorial work has been a ditticult task to 
decentralize. Another stated that actual discretionarv dollars available 
to schools are very few. being about 10 per cent of school budgets. This 
was partly bee 'use 
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Discretionary dollars have been reduced because ofshrinkagc in 
the overall district budget. Such reductions can be absorbed if a 
school has a surplus from previous years. Some have been 
forced to fundraise, however. 

The intention to give considerable decision-making authority to 
schools is quite evident in Cileveland. However, the legislative con- 
straint on the total number of teachers combined with the restric- 
tion of school authority mostly to equipment and supplies greatly 
reduces the scope of school-based management there. 

Districts differ in the scope ot' decision-making permitted to 
schools. Edmonton offers extensive latitude, including some central 
oIYkc functions. Langley and the rural districts showed control over 
many resources, though one had constraints on the kinds of personnel 
located in schools. C^leveland. while decentralized for supplies and 
equipment, had no authority for schools to vary the personnel 
complement. 

Processes of School-based Management 

There are several processes embedded in the practice of sclu)t)l-based 
management. Two important ones which pertain to its structure are the 
way in which monies arc given to schools and the phmning schools do 
to make use of those funds. 

Methods of AUoiiition 

The way in which resources are distributed to schools constitutes 
an important feature of decentralization (as it does with centralized 
manageuKMit), Here arc some general rules which the districts fol- 
lowed, along with some problems they encountered. 

One senior adnnmstrator from Edmonton expressed the change in 
the manner m which resources were allocated to schools in this way: 

The district has moved awa)' from allocating dollars for per- 
sonnel roles, which is constraining, to allocating dollars per 
pupil. 

Hdmonton and Langley ha\'e allocation systems in place winch 
determine the total dollars to be given to lmcIi school. Since these 
systems are applied across many schools, they are based on formulas 
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which, in gciKM'aK arc intended to ensure that the same number of 
dollars are disbursed for each comparable student, hi fact, the large 
proportion of dollars is based on the simple formula of school en- 
rollnient times the allocation per student. Edmonton allocates ^0 per 
cent of resources to ordinary students in this way (senior administra- 
tor), while the figure for Langley is 70 per cent (senior administrator). 
The ditference m the two percentages may be explained by the way in 
which the formulas are set up. 

There are exceptions to the general rule of *tlie money follows the 
child'. One case was a child who was identified for enrollment in a 
sight-saving class. The nu)ney for that child was directed to the 
neiglibourlu)t)d school and not to a school across the city as the parent 
requested. Hdnionton has 20 per cent of special education children in 
their home schools, but the lioard does not always allocate funds to the 
local schools for special needs children (Streiubitsky, \^)H()). AiU)tlier 
kind ot' variation from precise pcr-student allocations is based upon the 
school. Building age is taken into account. And some neighbourhood 
schools could not be kepi open with standard allocations. With 
reference to small schools, the Hdnionton Superintendent said. 

We now pay S^J5,000 to turn the key in the front door. This 
amount is reduced to zero for 300 students. 

AlkuMtions are also enhanced for schools with multiple programs. The 
actual amount per individual stULlent varied tVoni S25C)6 to S17/JS7 in 
im/S7 (Hdmonton Experience IL im). 

Alexandruk (UWS), who surveyed schools in HdniontoiK provides 
his suniniary on the allocation ot resources. 

Respondents |botli principals and teachers | perceived the 
allocation formulas as being inadet]uate and resulting in severe 
restrictit)ns on small schools and small progranis . . . j Theyl 
indicated that as sclu)ol si/e decreases, the amount ot Hexibility 
in the educational program declines rapidly. The view was 
expressed that, while school budget allocation torniulas have 
established a degree of cijuity among schools in the district, tlie 
torniulas have not sufficiently addressed the particular needs of 
small schools or schools with unusual mixes ot educatit))ial 
progranis or needs, (pp. 1 13-- 4) 

A number of interviewees in Lidnionton alst) pointed out the 'small 
school problem', now corrected, which came about because the 
original formula was linear. Allocations to small schools were once 
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strictly proportional to those in large schools with the result that small 
schools had little discretionary income. 

Another criticism of the allocation process was that the tot;il 
amount of money available (which drives the allocations per student) is 
determined in advance by the school board, whereas the educational 
priorities are set by schools much later. Chilling this process 'supply side 
education'. Sommerville (1985) argues that the educational priorities 
sliould be determined before the resources are specified, 

A major point to be made about the allocation system is that it 
provides each school with a lump-sum dollar figure. The formulas do 
no! determine how the schools are to spend their money. A Langley 
principal expressed the idea quite bluntly: 

The allocation is just that, an allocation and not a prescription 
for expenditures. 

Some Langley principals indicated that they would not want to return 
to \squeeky-wheel budgeting* where school allocations were once 
affected considerably by principals who lobbied with central office 
staff 

A further concern which interviewees raised was the *small district 
problem', a variaticMi of the small school problem which occurred 
when school-based management was adopted in fort Nelson. A senior 
administrator said 

Student-driven expenses at the small rural school out of town 
are not comparable to those for the high school in tt)wn, I'he 
two elementary schools are all that are going lo feel any 
ditterence because they are the only two schools in the district 
that are the same size. In et'tect, we are setting up a program [of 
school-based management! which accommodates Sno out ot 
1(MH) students or 5(1 per cent of the students in 40 per cent of the 
schools in the district. 

It appears that when schools are not comparable, the use t)f allocation 
tbnnulae does not fit their requirements. CA)rct)ran (1985) notes that 
in Fort Nelson, funding tor the small secondary scht)ol is driven by 
external requirements 

to provide a sutficient diversity and an adequate level edu- 
cational programming, (p. 40) 

Cleveland's allocation system varies from the others because many 
different sources of t'unds are directed to schools. Sources include 
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federal, state, and local; some of these are categorical (senior adminis- 
trator). 

Allocation systems encoimter d in the districts arc mostly 
enrollment-driven. This means that previous methods oi' disbursing 
personnel, equipment and supplies have been supplanted largely by the 
use of dollar allocations per student not calculated on those three bases 
at all. Some adjustments are made in the formulas. Evidently, such 
allocation systems present two difficulties. One is the Vsmall school 
problem', which occurs when allocations per student arc tiie same for 
all schools, and the *sinall district problem', which arises when each 
school requires its own basis for funding. 

Aspects of the Bitd^\;etin\i Process 

IManning is seen as an integral part of decentralized decision-making. 
Eilmonton schools receive tlieir lump-sum figures in March and 
updates in October (as a result of enrollment counts on 30 .September 
which are subject to such factors as the housing market and open school 
boundaries). As a result, schools know the extent of tiieir resources, 
liut the process of planning within the schools continues for most of 
the year, according to tlie principals, hi fact, there are two 'cycles' 
during the year for Edmonton and Langley, one describing district 
activities and the other covering school activities. Like two giant cogs, 
they connect for planning where district goal decisions are transmitted 
to schools (Taylor. 1 W7, p. 2H). An Edmonton principal noted that the 
sei|uence of school cycles also overlaps: 

Scliool-based management imposes a continual time line. 1*he 
old year's evaluation is not linisiied before the school is asked to 
restart ihe cycle. 

Clearly, the districts* intentions are to have school plans connected with 
school resources and district goals. That objective may not be achieved 
tully. An Edmonton vice-principal noted 

In many cases, schools do not associate the goals with the 
statement ot' finances. 

Ilowevcr, an Edmonton senior secondary principal explained that his 
budget was broken down by school program with staff attachetl. That 
way, programs and their costs are associated directly. He added that he 
permits dcparrnients m his school to have deficits and surpluses. 

While chapter 12 on accountability focusses on the prt)Cess more 
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coinplcrcly. a critical facet of budgeting is the way in which teachers' 
services are acquired iu Edmonton and Langley. All teachers are 
purchased at the district average teacher salary rate, about S36,()()() in 
C-aiiadian tunds tor Langley in 19S6/87. It is no: clear why this method 
of payment for teachers was chosen, since it overlooks differential 
abilities, particularly of junior and senior teachers. However, two 
considerations may be raised. One is that a large proportion of teachers 
is at or near the maximum on the salary scale (Edmonton Experience II. 
1986). Another is that salary differentiation among teachers when 
school-based management was being implemented could have pro- 
duced unwanted conflicts between principals and teachers. One 
outcome of the ability of schools to purchase new teachers is that 
teachers not in a schoi^l are placed in a pool and are required to gain 
principal approval before joining any particular school. 

The districts iuN estigated have set up plannin^'-budgeting cycles 
which last nuvst of the year and are intended to link district and school 
goals with dollars expendetl. One important aspect ot'these cycles is the 
way in which teachers are purchased at a uniform rate and selected troni 
a district-wide pool. 



Summary 

Tlie structure of school-based management is one which incorporates 
the organizational form — authority is delegated from the central office 
to school personnel. Districts are divisiiMialized in Mintzberg's terms; 
their intentions for school-based management are ctMisistent with many 
of the aims of decentralizatitMi articulated in the literature. Authority 
and responsibility are clearly specified tov administrative roles. The 
.scope of school authority varies tvo\n supplies and equipment to some 
control over central office ciMisulting services. Two key processes of 
school-based management are quite evident — one is the process ot 
allocating money on a per-student basis to schools, the tuher is the 
budget review cycle. 
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Does School-based Management Provide 
Flexibility of Decision-Making? 



As demonstrated by the literature on organization and on education^ 
the idea of flexibility encompasses tlic key concept of responsiveness to 
local conditions, the extent of the ability to respond, and the possibility 
that initiatives beyond the ordinary are taken. Here are sonic reactions 
from interviewees, l^hey illustrate the scope and variety of decisions 
made by schools with school-based management. The hrst section 
addresses sr^ue general reactions to decentralization. The next ex- 
amines examples of particular decisions grouped as ones pertaining to 
equlfunent and supplies, school staff, and central office resources. Some 
examples are also presented as sets o\ decisions made by individual 
schools. A third section looks at the issue t)t' initiatives taken by 
decentralized schools. And a tlnu'th returns to more general reactions 
about Hexibility from principals and others. 




General Reactions 

A number of inter\'iewees stressed the lack of treedom which was 
available to them prior t(^ decentralization. One Langley elementary 
principal remarked that under centralized adnunistration, 

. . . the school can prove a need for speech and language aid but 
it gets the answer back 'We have a limited number ot'speech and 
language persons'. 

One response to being thwarted was to attempt to achieve the same 
ends tlirough unapproved means, even ones contrary to directives. But 
one Langley principal said 

I We] should not liave to circumvent the system, doing 'wrong* 
in order to do 'right' 
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UndiM- school-based iiianagLMnLMit, the district intention is to have 
district service 

, . . provided upon request so that help is available if and when 
needed and so that *help' is not given when it is not needed, 
(senior Langley administrator) 

This remark suggests that under centrali;!ed management, district 
priorities usually took precedence over school ones. 

Another reaction pertains to the way principals felt that their own 
schools were special and had particular needs. A Langley principal 
expressed his view of responsiveness quite siirply: 

The heart of the matter i.s the ability to respond to the unique 
needs of the school. 

A Peace River North principal said, 

You can now do the little things in your school for people that 
make the Job that nuu li better; before you had to get prior 
approval. 

In addition, a Langley principal said 

The choices of how to run a school are much better. 'I'he 
decisions are now made closer to where the action is. 

But the abihty to respond is conditional on the span of time of 
response, as noted by Kochen and Deutsch (1*JS(), p. I I). Interviewees 
clearly felt that school-based management permitted them to respond 
to problems or needs within a reasonable time. A senior administrate^' 
in Langley raised the idea i)f speed of response in his characterization of 
school-based management as: 

. . . taster and more et'fectiv'C decisicMi making that allows tor 
protessionaljs'l invoK'enient in decisions that atVect them. 

The extent ot Hexibility accorded schools is also addressed in the 
chapter on the structure of school-based management. But it was 
illustrated well by a [principal tVoni Peace River North who travelled tor 
job interviews outside his district and remarked 

Here 1 have control of a budget that is over S4()(),()(K1. In that 
district, ni\' discretionary budget would be about S4()(ll). 

A Langley principal was working to establish a new school. His task 
was to sort out what the school was intended to be. lie remarked 

You start with a school building, kids and dollars. 
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These two principals showed the extent offlexibihty in two divergent 
ways. The first indicated that quantitatively, his impression was that 
his freedom had increased 100 times beyond that offered by centralized 
management. The second principal was required to define a new school 
and CO him, only three factors were *givens\ 

Administrators were quick to compare the inflexibilities which 
they perceived to exist under centralized management with the ability 
to respond to problems which they had under school-based manage- 
ment. There is also a hint of pride in their authority to respond to their 
own circumstances. 



Particular Decisions 

A number of examples of decisions about equipment and supplies were 
ottered by interviewees, in some districts, personnel decisions (and 
tradeofts with equipment and supplies) were also given as examples 
ot school-based management outcomes. The scope of decisions is 
increased to include utinties and even central otVice support services. 
These are tbllowed by samples of groups of decisions made by 
individual schot)ls. 



V.quipmcut and Supplies 

Among the most inimediatelv mentioned decisions mentioned by 
interviewees were those pertaining to equipment and supplies. One 
Edmonton school purchased an internal telephone system, some ccmii- 
puters, and a bus (principal). A person without the relevant intbrma- 
tiiMi might tind it ditficult to understand why tiinds would be spent on 
telephones or buses. Strembitsky gave the example of schools 

who require extra audio visual equipment because thev are in 
two-storey buildings, hi both these cases, centralized management in 
Edmonton iiad not accommodated these needs. 
A Langlcy principal reported that 

(i|t is possible to borrow tVom the central othce tor large 
equipment purchases and pay back in three years, interest-tree. 

Another said 

We are now able to supply equipment like computers and the 
extra overhead projectors which the statTtelt they would never 
receive in the past. 
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The staff of a large secondary school in Langley reduced copier use 
and instead hired an aide. A senior administrator mentioned 

This would not have been allowed under centralization, . . we 
would have to put an aide in every school. 

There are other examples of equipment/personnel tradeoffs, A Langley 
elementary principal reported that 

The chief building custodian arranged a schedule in consultation 
with his staff to cover tunes of absence. CA)nsequcntly. he saved 
the school money since the tirst three days of substitute pay are 
billed to the school. Later that same year, the vacuum cleaner 
broke down and the chief building custodian was able to buy a 
new one (or S7()(), 

Another Langley principal wanted more resources to be devoted to 
teaching: 

We conserve supplies and take better care of the building in 
order to divert money into the teaching personnel account. 

Tliere appeared to be a sizable number of acquisitions of tangible 
items. Many interviewees stressed rhe idea that their actions would not 
have been permitted under centralized management. Further, they have 
been able to shift resources between personnel and equipment/supplies. 

Sihool StiiJJ 

*]*here are many e.xamples of riexibility t)f decisions directly affecting 
personnel. One provided by Strembitsky (1^>)S6) v.as the previous 
district allocation of SlOOJHH) ft)r professit)nal development for 
personnel in Ldnionton^s schools. When the budget requests for 
professional development from schools (later under school-based 
management) were aggregated, the figure was S4()( ),()()(). Professional 
development may be perceived as an area ot critical need. Three 
Langley principals commented: 

We placed SKHH) nito our l^ro. 1). fund . . . we could never do 
that before. 

More money is directed toward our professional developnuiit 
account. We purchase release time and even dinners for our staff 
when we run our . . . workshops . . . Morale is much higher due 
to the tk'xibility ot being able to make these types of decisions. 
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Our professional dcvclopniciit ;uid substitute accounts were 
increased by reducing our janitorial services. 

Tradeoffs between kinds of personnel were mentioned. A Langley 
principal said 

The staff decided that larger classes were a reasonable exchange 
for 10 per cent release time for each teacher while physical 
education is being taught to their classes each day. 

C-lioice of perscMinel is another t'acet of respo-.siveness to needs. An 
English department was t\\^\\\ with the choice ot'S3().()(H) worth of new 
materials tor the learning centre or an additional teacher. Department 
members then asked ^What kind of teacher?' *l'his illustraticMi shows 
how handling money brought ideas and problems forward which have 
not been the province of the Hnglish department before (Strembitsky, 
1986). A Langley principal noted 

The school short lists tor custodians and teachers, then 
interviews and recommends. 

He that schools have the ability to change their personnel 

complement (///n//v (he ytw, subject to district approval, A senior 
administratt)r in Cleveland pointed out that principals now choose their 
teachers. 

One secondarv principal in l.angley mentioned that he {.\)u\d share 
the costs of teachers with other schools. An eleinentary principal in 
Langley confirmed this idea; 

. . . wc are now able to service areas of need. Under dccentral- 
i/atioiK we ha\'e bought the services of a band teacher tVoin 
another school tor two 4.S-iiiinute periods each week because 
our music teacher doesn't have the background. We havc^ also 
bought some counselling time from that same schi)ol. 

It is difticuh to say how numbers and proportions ot kinds ot 
personnel may shift over the long term. However, the interviewees* 
responses indicate the possibility that resources tor personnel may have 
increased in schools, lividence includes: In Peace River North, three 
school-based nianagement schools increased their resource voo\u 
teacher time from 1.7 to 2.0, O.S to 1.0. and 0.7 to 1.0 fhlUtinie 
etjuivalents respectively. Other additions were hiring of a part-time 
music specialist at two schools, and hiring ot' a part-time enrichment 
teacher at one school. A Langley principal noted: 
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The flexibility allows you to t'ontrol school operations. Wc arc 
now able to hire a physical education specialist as well as a 0.,^ 
learnini^ assistance teacher who was employed tor cii;ht months 
rrt)ni r October 1984 to 1 May 1985. 

The use ofrcsoiirccs deployed directly tor learninu; also includes an 
example provided by an elementary principal in Hdnionion, who said 
he was able to match an experienced mathematics teacher with one who 
'needed help'. A Langley elementary principal was able to dispose ot 
grade levels in reading. This change was not seen as possible under 
centralized management, because he would have had to 'squeeze S4()()() 
oui ot'the Director'. Now the school has homogeneous grouping tor 
reading across all grades. This change also required an extra teacher, 
and the principal tcels sure that his request would have been turned 
down. 

However, one Langley principal noted that riexibility ot' personnel 
decisions was limited: 

Yt)U can't clean house ... |and| you have to live within the 
bounds ot' the union contract. 

He added that schools may be required to deter a personnel change for 
more than a vear. This is because the central ottice always has tin- 
power ot' veto over proposed school budgets in Langley and district 
priorities are sometimes invoked. 

Another principal ruminated on some of the limits ot tiexibility in 
this way: 

...the push tor more rational e.xpeiuliturcs will cause hard 
questions to be both asked and answered . . . there is a real 
possibility tlhit we will have to tace the tact that st)me work 
(nonprotessional) in the system is being done by teachers 
. . . Pressure will come tVom the teachers themselves . . . teaclier 
t)rgamzations will have to adjust where they are unable to 
lustitv ... In the short term, a statTmay be taced with, making 
decisions that are \mti-policy' ot' teacher organizations. I'liese 
decisions must be taced... they won't go away. 

Perhaps tVeedom troni some ot'the rules ot'the central ottice dt>es not 
imply tVeedoin trom the rules imposed by te.icher associations. 

Since a large percentage of any school's resources are represented 
by the personnel it contains, perhaps it shouUl not be surprising that 
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interviewees reported so iiKiiiy examples of decisions atVecting person- 
nel. These include professional development ones, for v^hicli schools 
appeared to perceive a critical need. C^hoice of who works in the school 
seemed most welcomed by principals. Tlie ability to share staff was 
stressed. Several of the principals stated they had satisfied school needs 
for additional staff. And the idea of leadership for stat'ting decisions was 
mentioned, lint the freedi^n to m.ike personnel decisions is liinited and 
it raises questions as to wliose rules will prevail. 

Decisions Beyond Staffing 

'I'he range of rie.xibility may be wiilened further. Some scliools in 
Edmonton and l.angley pay fi)r their own utilities. Moreover, 
lidmonton underroi)k an experiment during l^J8f)/S7and IW/SS. Tor 
fifteen scliools and one curriculum department, scliools were allocated 
the monies tor tlu)se subject matter consultant services, to be spent as 
they wished. The privilege of not [)urcliasing those services, or of 
Gliding them outside the district, was accorded (see the results chapters 
on structure and change for details). 

According to an associate superintendent in L:diiU)nton, prior to 
decentrah/atioii services were pri)vided by a team ot'four consultants: 
a psychoK)gist, a social worker, a reading specialist and a speech 
therapist. One team would normally serve twenty schools. The prob- 
lem with that arrangement was two-fold, rirst. sonic schools had 
need o\ more services in a particular area, such as social work, than the 
team could provide. They might have needed less in aiu)tlier, such as 
reading. Second, it' a school was dissatisfied with the qualitv i)f service 
i)t'one i)f the team members, the prmcipal did not have the latitude to 
seek services i)utside the te.mi because substitutii)ns were not per- 
mitted. The A.ssi)ci.ite Superintendent explaineti that his three 
schools which were participating in the experiment i)ii consultant 
services, all had sa\'ed money, lliat is. they had not spent their 
allcHMtion tor consultants on consultants, but in other ways, lie 
suiiinied up the arr.uigenient ni tins manner: 

The customer is ni)w calling tlie shot. 

However, a consultant raised the questu)n. 

Are sclu)t^ls and principals w ell eiu)Ugli mtormed to know w hat 
they need lo buy? 

This is the ta miliar issue i)t* kni)W ledge. Wlu) knows best^ 
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Four examples of decisions beyond stafthig follow. Three are 
general ones; they included special education and building main- 
tenance. One is specific to a single school. 

Docs Hexibility extend to funding tor special education students? 
hi Hdmonton, the answer is *yes\ According to a senior adnunistrator, 
the Province offers block funding for special cducaticMi. 7'his funding is 
passed to the schools as part of the untargeted allocation fur each year. 

During tlie 1987/88 year, seven schocUs were fully responsible 
for their own maintenance. The rest were on a cyclic maintenance pro- 
gram determined centrally combined with partial school maintenance 
responsibilities. All could purchase some services from outside the 
district providing they received bids both from the district mamtenance 
department and outside contractors (Edmonton Associate Super- 
intendent). 

Two unusual examples o{ Hexibility provided by school-based 
management follow. When Edmonton's central city population lost 
40, ()()() during recent years, the remainder of the district gained 30, (MM). 
Schools with space were often 'poor' schools, but some were able to 
rent out space and others used it for daycares. Prior to decentralization 
in Edmonton, a school's request for landscapmg funds was lost among 
other central office priorities. Under decentralization, the request wns 
approve*! or S^D.OOD (Strembitsky, 



Aitio}is oj Individual Scliools 

l:xaniples ot' nidividual decisuMis presented by interviewees provide 
a genera! perspective of the tiexibiluy acct^rded under school-based 
management, i lowever. they do not enable the reader tc^ appreciate 
the unpacr on any one school. Here are soiuc lists c^f' sc1uh)1 actions 
provided bv principals wlu^ show what iiidi\'idual schotds ha\'e 'done 
with their money*. 

An elementary school j^rincipal in Hdnu^nt(Mi reported the fol- 
lowing actions which he believes would not have been permitted 
there without school-based iiiaiiageiiieiit: 

(a) Three mathematics classes were combined with three 
teachcts. One reason this was done was to ciunbine weaker 
with strtMiger eachers. 

(h) I he number of instructional minutes o\ mathematics was 
increased. 
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(c) A new program was instituted to help with study skills, 
specifically a homework log. 

(d) Extra time was allocated to relieve homeroom teachers to 
contact parents and to aid students. 

(e) One person was given five periods per week otT to monitor 
late arrivals and absence notes. 

This principal says he felt more of an educational leader since the 
institution of school-based management which pernntted decisions 
regarding staffing to be made at the school. 

In one Langley secondary school, the principal reported that 
following actions to be taken via the Staff Allocations Committee: 

(a) A parent convention was held at a cost of S2()()(). 

(b) A Macintosh computer and software were purchased for the 
library, 

(c) Professional development funds of SlOOii were set aside 
because teachers felt there was a lack of professional develop- 
ment time. 

(d) Textbooks were purchased. 

(e) An extra secretary was hired. 

(0 A library aide was hired at half-time. 

(g) A secretarial aide was hired at half-time. 

(h) I'eachers were paid tor noon hour supervision. 

(i) Long distance controls were placed on telephones. 
ij) Staff rooms were modified. 

(k) Additional markers and aides were hired. 

The principal of a Cleveland middle school shared a list of school 
equipment acquisitions which she believes would not have been 
approved under centralized management there. They inckide 

(a) New chairs tor the library, 

(b) Cioniputer laboratory chairs and tables. 

(c) A new carpet in the library, 

(d) A laminating machine. 
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(c) A large-capacity copiiM-. 
(0 A spirit duplicator. 

(g) Four new computers. 

(h) Two word processing typewriters. 

(i) A slide projector, 

(j) l^layground equipment. 

Another middle .school principal in Cleveland said that the ability 
to spend school money on field trips is much appreciated by teachers. 
Some school purchases which she believes would not have been 
allowed there under centralized management were 

(a) Window shades. 

(b) A copy machine with the capacity ot\5(), ()()() per month. 

(c) A snowblower tractor for S5(HK). 

(d) A floorscrubber/burnisher. 

(e) Four computers above the district allocation. 
(0 A VCR and television set. 

(g) Additional chairs and tables. 

A grade tour to twelve school principal in Cleveland reported that 
prior to scliot)l-based management, the school had only the essentials, 
notiiing new. He said simply that under centralized management, 

rd be at someone's mercy. 

Some important expenditures made possible by school-based manage- 
ment included standard acquisitions such as 

(a) Cabinets. 

(b) HeplacenKMit ot' student desks. 

(c) Magazines tor linglish, reading, science and social studies. 

(d) A master teacher series ot' books. 

(e) Library books. 

(t) Films, records, and tapes. 

. 2 5;) 
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Expenditures which would be difficult to tnake under centralized 
nianagenieni but which the principal saw as special to the school 
included 

(a) Lighting and sound et]uipinent. 

(b) Lumber for scenery. 

(c) A radial arm saw. 

(d) Rental n[ tlieatres. 

These school decisions reflect the acquisitions of equipment and 
personnel. While some of their principals believed that such acquisi- 
tions would not liave been possible without decentralization, the 
existence of other schools whicii are well equipped and located in 
centralized districts suggests they could be wrong. I lowever, these hsts 
do demonstrate what they have been able to gain. 



Initiative 

C^ne yjoup of interviewees perceived the prospects for innovation in 
schoiWs lo be enhanced by schoi^l-based managenient. 
A senior adniinistratc^r in Langley comiiiented: 

1 see principals who are making more unicjue decisuMis than 
ever betore and they are confident in what they are doing. 

A pruicipal agreed; 

It IS possible to itiitiiUc clhins^cs \'ia budgeting and decisuni 
making. 

He expressed strongly the need for the principal io 1ia\'e a vision*. I hs 
\'iew was that 

I eachers know that 'if we can come up with sometliing^ we can 
try it out\ As a result, tliev are prepared to discuss nu^re 
opticMis. I hey are not afraid to put forward an idea which costs 
money. 

An example of initiative w as provided by Langley, which has a series 
ol alternative schools along with open boundaries; fifteen per cent 
of students pursue their education in alternative programs. Super- 
intendent Emery Dosdall believes that deceiuralization has encouraged 
the development of such alternatives as a \Saturday Morning ScIuh))' 
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because they arc funded on the same pcr-pupil basis. He said principals 
fnid 

participation |in alternative pro^ranisl is a way to bring the 
client in. 

The prospects tor initiative-taking may be enhanced still more. 
According to one senior Edmonton Administrator, the results from the 
user pay arrangement may be more significant than those achieved 
under decentralization thus far. This is because there may be more 
stimulus for change when schools receive more dollars and can call 
upon the services they wish to receive from inside or outside the 
district. 

Initiative was asscn'iatcd with leadership in the minds of some 
interviewees. One Langlcy principal clearly wished to impose his or her 
own views on the school: 

1 believe in a low pupil-teacher ratio. I have been able to bring 
about niy philosophy of a low PTU. We place most of our 
money into human resources and 1 can only do that with 
decentralization. 

A senior C'leveland administrator asserted that 

if a principal is willing to take risks, lie or she can have an 
influence on a school. 

lie also noted that surplus funds ha\'e been used for lunchroom 
supervision perscMUicK which had 'never been done beti)re\ 

However, not all viewed scluu^l-based management as an avenue 
to innovation. An Edmonton \'ice-principal said 

On the one hand, the district administration has provuied the 
technology ot' decentralization, but on the cuher hand it has 
tightened the control to discourage initiatives outside of the 
norms. 

"I'his remark raises the qiiestiiMi as to what extent innovation at the 
school level is encouraged or discouraged by decentralization. A senior 
administrator in Edmonton addressed the question of rewards and 
punishments for school initiative in a letter subsequent to his interview: 

VUc money which is alkHated . . . includes no reward (incen- 
tive) nor any penalty (tor not doing well). Schools with gt)od 
results do not get more timds than schools who do p'U produce 
such good results. . . . | C^jreativity is not tied to resources in any 
manner. 
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But he also asserted that 

(W)hen schools have control over their funds they can be more 
creative in choosing options because they are better able to deal 
with conHicting criteria associated with any problem. 

Much the same view was expressed by an Edmonton teacher, who said 

School-based management provides no incentive to innovate. 

She believed that decentralization does not hamper initiative-taking, 
but neither does it reward attempts at iiuiovatioii in schools. 

An Edmonton principal made this observation on tlie' effect of 
decentralization: 

School-based management will not turn a noiienactive leader 
into Ml enactive leader. 

Again, leadership and initiative were associated, but in this instance, 
not with certainty. 

Is there much evidence that schools under school-based manage- 
ment take special initiatives? A Peace River North School board 
member noted that in one school staff, there was 

. . . nothing brash or innovative. 

This idea is supported by the reactions of several principals who were 
interviewed. When asked about imiovations resulting from decentra- 
lization, their replies were confmed to changes which did not appear 
particularly sizeable or novel. Their responses were more typical of the 
Langley principal whose school had acquired a twenty-two-passenger 
bus. Money was borrowed from the Hoard at the prime rate and the 
bus was rented to other schools on occasion. It was very difficult for the 
interviewer to judge the degree of creativity shown in the purchase and 
use of this bus. Details of the circumstances were not known, although 
the acquisition seemed somewhat unusual. It was just iioi possible to 
judge the excent ot' innovative behaviour on the basis of the responses 



Another fictor to consider in attempting to assess the levels of 
initiative demonstrated by schools under school-based nianagemeiit is 
the extent of resources available for innovation. Schools in Ikitish 
C-olunibia, and to a lesser extent in Alberta were subject to retrench- 
ment conditions during the period of this study. It is possible that if 
resources were more plentiful, more examples ot initiatives would have 
been forthcoming. The topic of retrenchnieni is addressed in chapter 12 
on change. 



given. 
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More General Reactions 

The evidence, on a case-by-case basis, seems to indicate that school 
personnel are able to make and carry out decisions which may not have 
been possible under more centralized management. Schools appear to 
be taking more control of their personnel, equipment, maintenance, 
utilities and supplies. The presence of uniform rules for school re- 
sources, regardless of the source of those rules, seems contrary to the 
idea of school-level control. 

The individual remarks on flexibility arc supported by large 
numbers of school-level personnel in Edmonton. Alexandruk (198S) 
sampled thirty-two principals (an 84.2 per cent return rate) and 475 
teachers (a return rate of 46,4 per cent). One of his questions asked to 
what extent Hexibility had been achieved. The total sample responded 
by saying it had been attained in schools at the 5(J per cent level, an 
indication that it could be increased further (p, 48), When asked what 
were the general strengths of school-based management, respondents 
mentioned items which were then classified by Alexandruk (p. 109). 
Flexibility was reported as the leading strength by principals and 
teachers. It would appear that Edmonton school personnel believe that 
their roles accord them a fair measure of Hexibility of decision making 
on matters which are important to them. 

The intention of the districts to increase Hexibility is reflected in a 
statement by a senior Edmonton administrator whose view ot the 
formerly centralized management was that it was 

easier to get forgiveness than permission. 

Now, under decentralization, he asserted that it is 

easier to get permission than forgiveness. 

A second look at this pair of remarks reveals that they reter to 
permission, which is the willingness to offer licence or flexibility. 
However, they also reflect the presence ofjudgement or accountability 
which accompanies the flexibility accorded. 
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Summary 

When asked about the flexibility of decision-making provided them 
under school-based management, principals emphasized that they 
operated under fewer constraints than under centralization. They said 
they had a greater ability to adapt to school needs with greater speed. 
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Their scope of decision-making was wider than previously. Such 
general responses were supported by many examples of particular 
decisions they made, ranging from equipment and supplies, statfing, 
and even including tradeoffs between the two. I'he prospect of central 
office staff being included in the scope of school decisions was raised. 
Actions of individual schools in Hdmonton and C'leveland also showed 
how needed resources were deployed; many ot' these actions were 
be^^'wed 'not possible' under centralization. Responses about school- 
based management being a stimulus tor initiative were divided. 
Overall, interviewees perceived that decentralization offered the 
opportunity for innovation, but not necessarily the impetus. When 
general reactions were considered again, it was noted that from survey 
results that many principals a!id teachers believed Hexibility had 
increased and tliat it was the leading strength ot' school-based 
mana'HMuent. 
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Docs School-based Matiaj^enieut Provide 
a System oJ Accoiititability? 



The c'oiK"cpt ot" .laouiuability means having to 'answer tor' one's 
aetions, particularly the results ofthose actions. Although not all of this 
chapter speaks directly to the theme of accountability, it was included 
to provide aii understanding of the general impact of school-based 
management on the important personnel roles in the decentralized 
districts. One facet of accountability in school districts is the budgeting 
process and so it is examined. Ne.\t. the accountability ot each role 
tVoni board member to central ottice person, principal, teacher, support 
person and parent is explored. Finally, measures of district and school 
pertormance are discussed. 

As the chief complement to liexibility, accountability was one 
ot' the most trequeiuly-mentioned subjects among respondents. The 
starting point of discussions was otten centralized management. One 
senior adminisrratoi m Laiigley likened it.s process to 

(Jivjingl a child a week's allowance on Thursday and saying 
that if it was not spoilt by Saturday it would be returned. 

Let us determine how budgeting is supervised under decentralization. 

The Budgeting Process 

The tollowing commentaries portray how the budgeting process is 
ui^.lertaken in hdrnonton. I.angley. the rural districts Cleveland. 

A briet' description of the district budgeting prtues. presented 
here (lidmonton [-'xperieiice !L Schools kncnv in January the 

resources available \ov the t'olUnving year. Hoard member sub- 
connnittees tneet with principals during l-ebruary to hnd out plans, 
rhey talk about but may not change school budgets, llcnvever. Board 

t or 
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nicinbcrs ask how school programs reflect district priorities. Schools 
submit their budgets to the Board and approval is given by the end of 
April, within one month of submission. School surpluses and deficits 
arc carried forward to the next year. For example, when the total 
budget was SK)5 million during the first year of school-based man- 
agement, surpluses amounted to S3 million. It is important to note 
that Edmonton switched from the fiscal year to the school year so that 
educational planning and financial planning could coincide. 

An Edmonton School Board member also reported that the Board 
participates in the yearly review of school and central office budgets. 
Each Board member meets with the principals of sixty-five schools 
in small groups, liudget sub-committee sessions are public and a 
considerable amount ol' information is presented prior to the lio::rd's 
final budget decision for that year. During the first year, budget 
reviews were difficult. Now they are welcomed by lioard members. 

A secondary principal in Edmonton observed that the budgeting 
process is a year-long one with peak times. January is the time for 
setting priorities. March is the time lor the delivery of a 'pretend* 
budget which rcHects resources approximately A 'cruncir budget is 
established in September when specific allocations are known. 

A number of interviewees noted how critical the 3<) September 
enrollment was. since a school could have its income reduced by well 
over S2()()() il\)nly one student left on 2^) September or not receive a 
needed S2()(K) if a new student arrived on 1 C)ctober. Such observations 
led to confessions th..t when faced witii the news that a large faruily was 
about to move jUst before the end of the month, some principals were 
inclined to 'try to keep Mrs, OTlannigaif s six kids in the school one 
more day'. 

A problem is caused by the lead time necessary lor plamiing. 
According to a teachers* association representative, planning in Feb- 
ruary for September is difficult when enrollmenrs are not known. 
Another difficulty is faced by schools with small numbers of students. 
The smaller the school, the more uncertain the forecasts for short-term 
sick leave, tor instance. As a consequence, plans are tentative, Tliis 
assessment of school planning is offered: 

1 here arc simply too many unknown wiriables in February for 
meaningful planning to i)ccur. 

In Edmonton, expenditures are tracked. Each school receives a 
monthly expenditure statement. When school-based management was 
introduced, schools initially kept a parallel expenditure set of records 
but this practice is no longer followed (Edmonton Experience II. rJ86). 
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A senior administrator in Laiiglcy indicated that 

. . . district and all school budgets are open to the inspection of 
the schools and the inspection of the public bijorv the school year 
he^^ifis. 

One Langley | ...ipaPs description of a similar process included 
the fact that his school allocation, received in April, was based upon the 
forecasted 30 September enrollment. If the enrollment was over- 
estimated, cuts were likely and could include release of a teacher or 
custodian (from the school). Supplies could be cut back and the surplus 
could also be used. There is a problem with school turnover; ele- 
mentary schools in Langley tend to increase iii enrollineiu during the 
year while secondary enrollments go down. 

Another Langley principal reported that the budget proposals 
are defended, although the central office has veto power over school 
budgets. Another remarked that status reports are sent monthly to each 
school from the budget office. 

Stevens (1987) notes that in Peace River North, each school's plan 
was 'driven' by school philosophy and objectives. A rule of variance 
was applied (p. 53). Schools were not allowed to vary from their 
approved allocations by more than 10 per cent without the approval ot 
the Assistant-Superintendent (p. 56). Further, Stevens elaborates on the 
process in this way: 

Once the staff approved the budget, it was presented to the 
Assistant-Superintendent for his approval. 1 le discussed with 
the principal any contentious items such as . . . inordinately high 
class si>:es or too large a decrease in janitorial time. If agreement 
was not reached, the principal took the budget back to the statt 
for revision, (p. 55) 

However, Stevens adds 

I he Assistant-Superintendent had been given instructions to 
give schools wide latitude in preparing their budgets. Principals 
indicate this |directive| has been adhered to. (p. 55) 

A Cleveland senior administrator sketched a parallel process in his 
district: Kach school puts forth its budget at a hearing of the Budget 
Review C:ommitiee of the Hoard. The cluster superintendent plays a 
minimal role in the budgetary process. I lis/her job is to discuss school 
goals with the l^rincipal and ensure that principals are held responsible 
for ciiecking budget codes. The cluster superintendent cannot veto a 
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budget if it is within state law. Also, the Direetor of School-based 
Management does tiot veto school budgets. 

While (-leveland's budget cycle was not investigated in detail, the 
others districts showed a pattern in common. The double cycle exists 
— one for the district, the other for schools. In general, district 
allocations result in a lump sum dollar figure for schools. Receipt of 
knowledge of those resource limits is followed by school planning 
activities (reported more extensively under the subheading of partici- 
pation), wliich are then followed by review mechanisms involving 
board members in which considerable information is shared. A 
budgetary control process also is present and characterised by a balance 
between the semi-autonomy of schools and the line authority of 
associate superintendents. One way to objectify the control, found in 
Heace River North, is the use of a rule of variance. School expenditures 
are also monitored on a monthly basis. 

Role Changes 

Some ot the most compelling effects of school-based manageni';!K are 
the impacts on roles of persons hi the districts studied. Boards behave 
differently in significant ways. C.entral office functions are affected. 
The principalship changes substantially. And the roles of teacher and 
support staff person are altered somewhat. Let us examine the ways in 
which ii)les are changed and address the main issues raised bv the 
respondents. 

School Board 

*I he role ot the School Hoard appears to vary from that of most districts 
across North America. An Edmonton trustee delineated the job of 
Board members. Thev 

(a) set policy, 

(b) have responsibility for collective negotiations, 

(c) determine the overall budget, 

(d) specify the student allocation formula. 

(e) establish district priorities, 

(0 provide an interface with the senior go\'ermiient, and 

(g) monitor individual school budgets. 
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Note the general nature of these tunctions. The Edn)onton Super- 
intendent believes that the Board now moves 

directionally as opposed to exactly. 

Does a possible lack of precision and control exist? An Edmonton 
trustee expressed her view of school-based management's authority 
structure in this way: 

Very definitely, the Hoard is in charge. 

She said that the Hoard works through the Superintendent. Principals 
are directly responsible via the Superintendent. Parents can articulate 
any concern through their principal. One Langley principal explained 
that 

The Hoard now refuses to hear parental complaints until they 
have been brought to the attention of the teacher, principal, and 
suptM'intendent. 

An Edmonton Hoard member phrased the same idea even more 
simply: 

The buck is passed back |to the school|. 

This policy affirms the chain of command and reduces the likelihood 
that Hoard members will make direct requests of schools, it also may 
diminish the amount of contact between the Hoard and individual 
members of its electorate. 

Another Edmonton trustee raised the thought that the Hoard 
knows the dollars allocated to programs. It also has some knowledge of 
the program outputs. Prior to school-based management, ownership 
was perceived as being very general. Now the Hoard is more informed 
about specific activities. 

A senior administrator in C!leveland explained that the Hoard 
determines general policy but that regulations come from the cluster 
and school levels. When school-based management \\'as implemented, 
district policies were revamped to acct)mi^U)date decentrali;iation. 
Policies were allotted to the central otVice, chister, or school, depending 
on the topic. This changed stopped the Hoard from making exact rules, 
such as \dl schools shall have one typewriter'. His comment is 
supported b\ that of a board member in Langley, who illustrated the 
shift in focus from processes to outcomes: 

The Hoard's concern is not with schools doing things right but 
with schools doing the right things. 

'■mi 
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One Edmonton Board member made several -emarks about his 
role change: 

We are no longer making *rules tor sciiools'. There is a need 
to *stand back\ When you are uncomfortable with schools^ 
decisions, you must bite your tongue. It is hard to give up 
things you think kids should have. The Board must believe in 
their [schools'] competency and decisions. I'his is a big leap. 

He observed one instance wherein one school decided to have more 
preparation time and increase class size from thirty-two to thirty-five. 
According to him, such issues are no longer of direct concern to the 
Board because they do not have any special implications for policy. 

These remarks and others made by board members reflect a 
number of thoughts. One is the concern with general policies as 
opposed to particular ones relevant to single schools. Another is the 
scalar cliain of command from board to school, because parental 
concerns are redirected to schools. A third is the fact that when boards 
no longer address specific school matters as they may have done in the 
past, the loss of that particular kind of administrative action may 
require some adjustments in the role expectations of' board members. 

(:ivn\il()JJiicS!aJJ 

The match between the authority and responsibility accorded to those 
persons in central ofhce staff roles is an important issue, if the 
comments in chapter 1 are correct. What impact does decentralization 
have on this problem? 

hi Edmonton, associate superintendents supervise principals with 
a span of control of' about thirty-two schools which are geographically 
proximate (Edmonton. 1^J(S.S/S6). Principals are visited by their re- 
spective associate superintendents. One defined the role- as that of a 
'coacir, but also admitted that a few decisions could be made by 
'administrative fiat\ That associate's view was to address problems as 
they arise, a management-by-excepiion approach. 

A cluster superintendent in C!levelaiid reported that his role 
prt)vided a link between the principal and the deputy superintendent. 
He asserted that the *one-boss-rule* applied in Cleveland, from 
principal to area superintendent to deputy superintendent to super- 
intendent, hiterpreting his own rt)le as thai" of a facilitator and 
influencer, he makes suggestit)ns tt) principals and prt)vides optit)ns tor 
them. 
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Another set of roles in the central office whidi are potentially 
influenced by school-based management is the group of consultants, 
sometimes called supervist)rs or coordinators, who provide expert 
advice and assistance to schools. During 1VS^/S7, fourteen Edmonton 
sdiools (all volunteers) participated in a pilot program of a user pay 
system for consultant services. A tixed dollar per iiour was the fee 
diarged for each ccMisultant, Some schools were known to be heavy 
users. 

One consultant estimated that about SO per cent of expert staff was 
opposed to the user pay ccMiccpt. A reason which she offered was that 
the system was designed to offer consultation and not direct service. 
However, it was perceived tiiat schools wish.ed to have iielp, not just 
consultation. Aiunher reason was the potential disparity between the 
demand for consultants and their supply. A third reservation was Miat 
some Jobs might be lost. 

The Hdnu)nton consultant perceived a potential advantage for 
central •)ftice perstMineh howL'\'er. She observed that some of her 
colleagues were required tt) bect)nie less specialized under tiie user pay 
arrangement. This meant that a consultant could render services 
beyond his/iier district role if requested by a principal. Such services 
would be offered privately, since principals would be permitted to 
purchase assistance from outside the district. When that privilege is 
accorded to principals, questions of internal and external price and 
quality arise. 

An opinit)n voiced by a senior adniinistrati^r in Cleveland was 

that, 

riie role of the curriculum and instruction units has lessened. 

He also noted tli.u the central othcc had reduced its number of 
professitMials. 1 Knvever. he said that sucii a reduction is not fully 
attributable to sclu)ol-based management, but alst) tt) the difficult 
financial situation Cleveland has faced. 

I'he picture generated by ct)niments from tlu)se persons in tiie 
central otVices is that tiiose wiio supervise principals are in more of a 
suppc^rtive than ccMitrcWling role, tlunigli they are line officers. As for 
the idea ot user pay tor central t)ttice services, it may create both 
anxieties and some advantages tor those in support roles. Ucductions in 
staff" are also possible. 
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Principal 

The role of principal appears as a fulcrum for the entire structure of 
school-based management. As noted by Mintzberg (1979), divisional 
managers become key figures in the operation of their units (p, 428). 
First, some general remarks on the role in school-based management 
are considered. Second, because the principal heavily influences the 
level of involvement of others in the school in decision-making, the 
participation issue is addressed, 

(Mcmral Rciiidotis to Sihool-hasvd Miuia^ianvfU 

Responses to the question of the impact on the role of principal are 
presented in two forms. One is a few comments by interviewees. 1 he 
other is some results *rom a masters thesis which surveyed principals 
and teachers in Edmonton about the strengths and weakne.s.ses ot 
decentralization. 

The Edmonton Superintendent noted that 

School-based management has been labelled by some as 
*prmcipal-based decision-making'. 

One Langley principal phrased the idea quite snnply: 

... in decision making everytlnng comes back to the principal. 

Another corroborated that iew. 

. . . we are shouldering most of the decision making. 

One reaction to the impact on the role of the pnncipalslup was: 

basically agree with (but it scares nic) the amount of 
authority and responsibility of the principal, (senior Langley 
administrator). 

Such responses support the iliouglit tiiat the principal occupies a pivotal 
role in decentralization. 

Alexandruk (19H3) polled Edmonton principals and asked them for 
what they believed to be the .\(n'fi\itlL< or positive aspects of school-based 
management (p. !(•.")• results were based upon seventy-seven 
returns representing about 40 per cent of the population of principals. 
T he leading advantage was perceived to be suhsidiarity (the reduction of 
decisions to the lowest level). Jiientioned by .VS per cent of principals. 
Second was fn-xihilit)' (31 per cent), a category called Efficiency, 
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effectiveness and increased staff awareness of program needs and 
associated costs* was third (13 per cent), and fourth w^is stiiffim'olvemetit 
hi decisiofM}iakiu<i (12 per cent) (pp. 108-9). Remaining advantages 
were equity in resource allocation, accountability, and increased 
autliority for principals (17 per cent of total). Interestingly, 2.6 per cent 
of principals polled indicated that 'school budgeting has no positive 
asp»'cts\ Alexandruk's interpretation is 

Respondents (both principals and teachers) perceive school 
budgeting as providing them with the flexibility at the school 
level to plan programs to meet school needs and to attend to 
local priorities established at the school. Subsidiarity is viewed 
by respondents as a positive development in that decision 
making at the school site is a reality. Staff involvement in 
decision making and planning at the school level is seen as a 
pos'five development as a result of implementation ot school 
budgeting, (p. 107) 

It is unfortunate that Ale\andruk\s remarks did not distinguish between 
tiiose comments made by teachers and those by principals. 

Alexandruk also asked principals what they believed to be the 
n*ei}kfies>es of school-based management (p. 112). Based on seventy- 
four returns, tl'O prime negative aspect cited was the 'dtue fai'toy\ (time 
demands) mentioned by 32 per cent of the principals. Second was the 
allocatio' ' ines (23 per cent), uncategorized comments was third 
(13 per cent), a.iu i vas stress (10 per cent). Cither disadvantages 

included concerns aoout lack of meaningful involvement, the down- 
ward shift of responsibility to schools, and educational funding, whicii 
totalic-d 20 per cent. 

*I*he Alexandruk study provides a counterpoint to the indivi- 
dual responses of interviewees. Irs results show several attributes 
of decentralization which principals agree upon. They see flexibility, 
efficiency aspects, and statf involvement as jH)sitive facets ot school- 
based management with accountability less so. Subsidiarity is seen as 
more positive than negative. Resource allocation is perceived as more 
of' a problem than an advantage and the time and stress factors are 
features which are clearly negative ones. A point ot inconsistency is the 
view ot'the increased authority of the principal combined with the lack 
of meaningtiil decision making involvement, perhaps volunteered by 
ditVerent per>ons in the sample. 

Alexandruk (l^JSS. p. 49) also asked the extent to which the 
principaTs role in planning and decision making has been achieved. 
Principals indicated that school-based management had achieved its 
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objectives at the 79 per can level of possible attainment, a greater 
extent than that perceived by the teachers (73 per cent). For reasons 
which Alexandruk does not explain, elementary schools perceived 
higher levels of attainment of aims of school-based management than 
did secondary schools (p. 73). 

How did principals accommodate tliis role redetinition? An 
Edmonton associate superintendent mentioned that most liad been 
vice-principals under school-based management and thus had experi- 
ence with the planning process. Me added that no principal liad ever 
beai removed for mal-budgeting. Yet, many Langley principals 
expressed a fear of having a deficit. They said that they try to budget 
conservatively and to complete the school year with surplus funds. 
Most schools have fulfilled their needs with funds remaining. Accord- 
ing to a senior administrator, there was a surplus of S2()(), ()()() generated 
from all schools in the district during the 1984-85 school year which is 
an average of S5263 per school or {).5 per cent of Langley *s operating 
budget (Taylor, 1987. p. 32). 

CMearly, the weight of school-based management falls on the 
principal. He/she is the crux of district organization. While so\uc 
concerns are raised about the onus of the of fice, most appear to favour 
decentralization quite strongly. 



Staff Participatioti 

The involvement of school staffs, notably teachers, was a subject of 
great interest among many interviewees, particularly principals, who 
perhaps viewed the subject as a critical area which rcHected their 
personal management styles and skills. 

What are the expectations fv)r staff participation in the districts 
studied? According to the Langley (1984) handbook on decentral- 
ization, tlie extent of staff involvement is dependent on the principals' 
wishes (p. 7). hi Peace River North, a lioard member indicated that 
principals were expected to permit staff participation, hi C^leveland. a 
lioard policy requires that a budget committee be established in each 
schot)l. Parent, taculty. students and community representatives are to 
serve on it (lioard of Education, Cleveland Public : 'lools. Policy 
number 121()a. 1985). 

Responses to those policies vary. St)me show thvit principals 
delegate part of their responsibiluy for decision making. One Langley 
secondary principal said simply: 
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. . . dcpartiiKMit heads i!i our school make up the budget. 

Stevens (1987) reports that in Peace River North, principals raised 
concerns about asking teachers to decide how to reduce their numbers 
when enrollment dropped (p. 55). It was agreed that the least senior 
person would be transferred out of the school. Yet, a Langley principal 
responded with reference to a school budget committee that 

Members of the committee elected by staff were perceived to be 
fair and impartial, able to rise above departmental loyalties md 
concerns, and represent the whole staff with judgement and 
discretion. 

Some principals believed that the formulation of a detailed annual plan 
(outlining the programs schools are to offer and the resources needed to 
satisfy those goals) allowed staff members 

. . . more opportunity for input. Some didn*t want to know 
about it c^r take part in it. However, I made the staff 
acknowledge the plan and the budget. (Langley principal) 

A Cleveland principal reported that his department heads are asked 
to determine equipment and supply requirements. He anticipates the 
departmental requests approximately and determines the allocations for 
each. 

However, some principals view the budgeting process rather 
differently; one Langley secondary principal initially nivited extensive 
staff participation, but 

. . . the Budget Oonunittee (that i:; mainly comprised ot 
teachers) made various mistakes determining staffing levels 
...and no matter how much I involve the staff in decision 
making everything comes back to the principal. In the future, 
the iiudget CA)nunittee will not be put in the position of 
determining staffing levels. I will determine the staffing levels. 

An elementary principal in Langley asserted that decentralization 

. . .puts school responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the 
priiuipal. Any problems point the finger right to the principal. 
Therefore, Pm not going to let the staff make a decision that is 
going to I deleted I things up . . . 

Another Langley principal reported that the school has: 
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...an elected budget eoiiiniittce which decides on budgetary 
matters. They then advise nic but don't make any final 
decisions. 

One stated flatly 

hi Langley, principals do not allow involvement where they 
have already made up their minds. 

It appears that staff involvement exists but principals feel they arc 
required to account for the decisions made. In fact, an Edmonton board 
member's chief concern about school-based management was that staff 
involvement in school budgeting was not ensured for all schools. 

Some school personnel shared the specifics of their school's staff 
involvement with their interviewer. The principal of a large high 
school in Edmonton said that when teachers and support staff are asked 
to participate in planning and decision making, 

. . . you have to encourage teachers and support staff to look 
beyond their roles. 

In his school, 150 staff members participate in pertbrrnance reviews. 
Each has an inmiediate supervisor. The principal claimed that 

A relationship of trust needs to be established. 

An Edmonton teacher reported that in her elementary schoc^l ot' 
525 pupils and tweiit^'-five teachers there was a budgetary group made 
up of three teams defnied by grade level (K-2, ?> and 4, 5 and 6). Prior to 
team budgeting, the school had used curriculum area budgeting. She 
observed that 

Team leaders do the Icgwork and computation. 

Leaders are selected by the teachers within their respective teams and 
are given one halt-hour off per week for their tasks, liudgets are further 
broken down by classroom. With regard to budgvt decisit)ns, she 
explained 

Our principal's method is to present alternative plans, have the 
staff discuss tliem, and then vote. 

liut she revealed 

Some ot' our principaPs pet plans are not open to a vi)te 
. . . Administrator time is one of the sacred cows. 

One secondary principal in Langley reported on the composition 
and tasks of his Staff Allocation CA>nunittee: 
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(a) It is elected by the staff. 

(b) One person in ten serves on the C^oniinittee. 

(c) Membership :s changed voluntarily each year. 

(d) The Committee works with any surpluses. 

(e) The C^oinniittee reports to the staff 
(0 It fields many requests for resources. 

(g) It makes reconnnendations on staffmg, equipment, and 
supplies. 

He perceived the C'onuuittee as being 'hard nosed' because in his 
estimation, its decisions were well grounded and fuiancially conser- 
vative. A surplus of about S2(), ()()() u^as generated in the first year. 
However, the Staff Allocation Committee did not make the final 
staffing decisions. These decisions were the domain of the principal. 

A principal in Fort Nelson provided an exaiuple of how the school 
staff worked with the budget one year: 

In the 1985 school year we thought we would have more 
money than we eventually ended up with. We went to the staff 
with the historical expenditures. We said, *Here are the fixed 
costs . . . Xerox, phone, computer rental, etc. Subtract this 
from the total budget and here is what we have left to work 
with for this year.' We then asked the staff to go away and come 
up with a needs budget for their department. The budgets 
brought back far exceeded the amount of money we had to 
work with. So we sat down as a group and went through the 
rationale of why this expenditure was needed for this depart- 
ment for this year and where savings could be made. We even- 
tually arrived at a consensus and a bottom line which agreed 
with the amount of money we had to work with. The staff 
had chopped S7()()() in three hours. 

A Cleveland middle school principal mentioned that it was Hoard 
policy to have the principal seek budgetary input iroiu staff and 
parents. Her School Budget Committee consisted of department chair- 
persons and three parents. But she complained 

1 have to push to get teachers to speak up at all. 

She believed tliat 

Teachers dotft want to be bothered with the extra work or 
mampulations. 
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A variety of participatory mechanisms seem to exist in schools 
with school-based management. Tasks are usually delegated by the 
principal. Some schools appear to engage in planning as a group 
process, as desired by Goodlad (1984). In some cases, teachers may 
require encouragement to participate. And only in Cleveland was the 
inclusion of parents mentioned explicitly. 

Some additional insights into teacher participation and principal 
decision making arc provided by Young (1984). She chose four schools 
in Edmonton randomly and then gk-aned information from the 
principals and two teachers in each school. Her methods included 
interviews, observations and the examination of budget docunieiits. 
While she notes that no single method of budget planning was 
reconunended by the central office, the four principals chose a 
L'OusiiltiUivc form of decision making in their schools. 

Young (1984) offers four reasons why the consultative model 
dominated in her sample schools (pp. 30-1). First was the teachers' 
perception that the principal could solve problems because they were 
straightft)rward ones. Second, teachers were seen to have little stake in 
decisions made. Third, traditional role expectations from the time of 
centralized management were accepted. And fourth, principals and 
teachers derived different kinds of satisfactions from their work; 
principals enjoy administration while teachers enjoy teaching. 

What have the interviewees told us about participation? Two 
things. First, there are clear expectations that principals are to involve 
school staffs in their planning and decision-making. However, prm- 
cipals do not permit decisions to be made when they disagree with 
rhem. Their reason is snnply that they, not their staffs, are held account- 
able to their respective associate superintendents. Second, responses 
to the request for involvenieni vary according to preferences of the 
principals. The eases of four schools, backed up by additional ones, 
indicated a variety of paths to participatK)n. none ot' which showed 
a purely autocrati'/ oy collegial mt)del ot' decision making. 



l\\uhcr 

'1 he potential effects of school-based management on teachers are more 
broadly experienced than just their degree of involvement in planning 
and decision making. First, some reactions by interviewees are noted. 
Second, the results of a poll of Edmonton teachers are presented. 
One Langley principal asserted 
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Teachers do uot need an elaborate process of goal tbrination — 
they know the needs of the school. 

Two of the principals in Peace River North observed that as a result of 
becoming more involved in the plaiuiing process, 

staff have begun to look at instruction more closely. 

This idea is supported by CA)lenian (1987) who conducted interviews 
in one of the rural districts (the name of which was withheld for 
anonymity) which had emphasized collegial decision-making (p. 9). He 
suggested that collegiality was the most notable change he observed in 
four schools he studied. However, a senior adniimstrator in Cleveland 
claimed that 

Teachers who put out get what they want. 

This is clearly a non-collegial view, and suggests that there are 
differences in the way teachers are involved in decision making under 
decentralization. 

Alexandruk (1985) asked \vs sample of Edmontoti teachers for the 
,<r/r/.'ijr//x of school-based management (p. 109). Based on 398 returns, 
25 per cent of teachers mentioned /fcv/'/j/V/ry as the leading advantage. 
This was followed by stiiff inrolvanait /h ili\'i>io>i'>uahi}i{i {2^ per cent). 
SiihsiiiiayitY was third (19 per cent) and a category described as 
^Efficiency, effectiveness, and increased staff awareness of program 
needs and associated costs* (p. 108) was fourth among teachers, 
mentioned by 12 per cent. Other advantages included accountability, 
equity in the allocation of resources, and increased authority tor 
principals, one of which was mentioned by 10 per cent ot teachers. A 
total of 11 per cent of teachers perceived //() .stniii^ths or positive aspects 
for school-based management. 

When teachers were asked to nominate woithfiesses ot school-based 
management in the Alexaiidruk (1985) study, leading the drawbacks 
was the (inie detfuimis, iiiencionetl by 22 per cent ot' teachers (p. 49). 
Second was the iillouitiofi of resottrees (15 per cem). The stress factor was 
third at 14 per cent and the iticreascd authority of the principal was tourtli, 
mentioned by 1.^ per cent. This result is in contrast to the same response 
noted as an advantag.e to teachers. Other concerns \A-ere educational 
funding, the uownward shit't of responsibility to the schools, and the 
hick of meaiiingtiil mvoiviMiicm, accounting tor 22 per cent ot teacher 
responses (p. 112). Alexaiidruk comments: 

Teachers express a concern that the time reciinrements tor 
budget preparation and planning are being made in addition to 
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an alrcadv demanding work load and teaching assignment, 
ip. 113) 

The Alexandriik study reveals that teachers perceive a variety of 
attributes ot'decenrralizati(Mi. Judging by the numbers of teachers who 
otTered their \'iews» Hexibihty and efticiency matters are seen quite 
positively and acccnuitabilitv was mentioned as a positive factor. 
Subsidiarity and staff involvement were viewed more pc^sitively than 
negatively. Twc^ aspects which were more negative than positive were 
the alku'atitMi of resources and the increasing authority cU'tlie principal. 

IX^ teachers agree with principals about the strengths and 
weaknesses ot* scluuW-based nuuiagement? A comparisvMi ot Alexan- 
druk's two sets of data reveals that there is a considerable agreement 
between the tu o groups of school personnel who liad experienced 
decentralization for three years before the survey was administered. 
Botli groups appear t(^ rate Hcxibility highly. They alsc^ concur that 
subsidiarity, efficiency matters, and staff involvement are quite pc^sitive 
features of school-based management- They are both positive but less 
enthusiastic about the increased autlu^rity of the principal. Agreements 
about negative features t^f decentralii^atiiMi are als(^ most evident, liotli 
groups are someuhat negative about the aminint of funding for 
schools, which they perceive as being related to school-based marjage- 
nient. liotii view the method tU' allocation c^f resources as more of a 
problcju than an adwmtage, and both appear to view the time demands 
and stress taccors associated with decentrah/atUMi as strcMigly negative 
characteristics. 

Are there any important areas of teacher-principal disagreement? 
Only two are apparent from Alcxandruk's data. t)ne is that tlie 
pertentage of teachers who indicated that schoc^l-based management 
has no strengihs or positive aspects was abcuit fiinir times greater than 
the percentage for principals (b).6 per cent vs. 2.() per cent). The other 
i.s an cU-ivious matter — the increasing authority (^f the princip.d. While 
some teachers and many principals noted that characteristic as positive, 
the ratio ot teachers principals who believe the increasing authority is 
a negative feature is 13.1 per cent to n.o per cent. 

However, w hen asked abtnit overall satist'actuMi with school-based 
nianagenient. on a scale from 1 (highly agree) to 6 (lughly disagree), 
teachers scored an average of 3.27 and principals l.()S (Alexandruk, 
PJ^^S. p. 7M). Principals clearly tavinircd schocW-based management 
nuich more than teachers, f'ully 65. K per cent c^f all his respondents (SI 
percent teachers and P^ per cent principals) registered some level of 
satisfaction with school-based management. 
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A separate survL7 undcrtakcMi by the Hdnmnton PubliJ Sehools 
showed a ^ood deal of variation in the satisfaction which teachers 
express regarding the budget phmning process. Tlie levei of satisfaction 
ranged from 24 per cent to 100 per cent for the individual schools, 
which would indicate that there are some teachers who arc not happy 
with the process (Hdnionton Experience 11, 

As indicated by the survey figures, many but not all persons arc 
satisfied with their experience in school-based management. Teachers 
tend to agree with principals about its strengths and weaknesses. 
Would teachers return to centralized ccMitrol? According to these data, 
probably not. Hven when under rctrcnchnicnt conditions experienced 
in Langley during the period V)H^ to 1^JS6, many would not return to 
centralization. One said he preferred 'self control to central controP. 



Suppon Siaff 

How have those persons who work in support roles in schools been 
affected by tlie change to decentralization? 'I'he responses of support 
staff to scliool-based management vary. 

An hdmonton support staff union representative explained that 

Support staff personnel now have input intc^ jobs and school 
decisions which affect the kinds of equipment on which they 
work, their needs tor the job, and changes which affect the 
office. 

She mentioned that training on new equipment is now provided in the 
budget and added 

They regard themselves as part of the schooi team; they take 
pride in school achievements, have greater self-confidence, atid 
have pc^sirive feelings about their involvement. 

Speaking of involvement, she said 

Not all support staft employees participate in decision-niaking, 
but all niH. 

The problem ot potential job loss arose because of decisions made 
under school-basCLi management. She adtlrcsscd this issue in a letter 
which followed her presentation: 

Job security for pcrmaricnt support staff within the distinct has 
continued to be a concern init |is| due rather to the severe 
economic conditions of the province and loss ot' t'unding tor 
public education rather than due to the decentralized system. 
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A Langlcy support staff union representative's view of the changes 
was quite uncomplimentary: 

IX*centralization has brought no benefits for non-teaching staff. 
There has been a loss of positions in order for principals to 
divert funds into their *pet projects'. Overall, the morale is low. 

Considerable responsibility appears to be given to secretaries. One 
Edmonton senior secondary principal noted that the office staff job 
which had changed the most with decentralization was the school 
secretary's. He said that 

they are all able to do accounts now. 

However, he added that his secretary nee uninterrupted time to 
manage the accounts. Iri IVace River North, s.*'^* caries were required 
to undertake more training and acquire knowledge about the budgeting 
procedures (Stevens, 1987, p. 61). A secretary in Langley who had 
worked in the same school under the same principal before and after 
decentralization observed that life in the school office had not changed 
very much. While her workload had increased, she did not attribute 
that change to school-based management, liut she noted that 

you're more aware of money. 

She also suggested that the principal had a large impact on the kind of 
equipment provided for office secretaries, their professional develop- 
ment, whether there was a non-teaching representative on the School 
Budgeting CA)!uniittee, and the office staff's morale. Her observation 
of other schools was that some secretaries were not as fortunate as she 
was. 

The principal makes all the difference. 

Reactions of support staff diverge in this study. Many have 
accepted school-based management quite positively while others have 
not. C'oncerns about job losses arose. However, some school support 
personnel may welcome their new responsibilities and greater integra- 
tion witli their school. 



The extent of parental involvement in school planning and decision- 
making appears to be quite limi»"ed and to remain usually at the 
principal's discretion. One secondary principal in Langley reports that 
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parents have direct input into school goals using the nominal group 
technique, liut some may have wished for greater levels of partici- 
pation. Stevens reports that in Peace River North, 

to the chagrin of parents and board members, there was no 
significant increase in parental involvement, (p. 79) 

hi a grade 4-12 school in Cleveland, parents review the school budget 
but, in the principal's opinion, they have limited expertise and interest 
in school budgeting. 

When the matter of parental participation was raised with a 
number of principals in Edmonton, they tended to respond by saying 
that there were many avenues to parental involvement. Alternative 
routes to involvenieiu were mentioned, such as volunteering, confer- 
ences with teachers^ fund-raising activities, and ad hoc committees. 
However, not all parents may desire to participate in school decision- 
making. One principal had tried to establish a parental consultative 
connnittee but failed. Some questioned the competence of parents to 
make the schools' more technical and professional decisions. 

Suninuiry 

Aspects of decentralixatit)n have altered several key roles in the school 
districts studied. Many roles have been clarified; some are more 
accountable to their superordinates. Hoard members are more con- 
strained to policy matters. C'entral oftice staff persons do not have 
authority over school activities 'Principals have full authority over 
and responsibility for their schools. They also endorse school-based 
management. Teachers partici[\ue in school decisions, but they do 
not control those decisions. Support staff members' responsibilities 
changed. And the level c^f parental invt)lvenient may have remained 
about the same. 

Performance Measures 

In River North, Ste\ens {\^)H7) reported that educational reviews 

.tre undertaken through the use of the C^uiadian Test of Basic Skills, 
l^rcu'incial Learning Assessment tests, and local district tests tor the 
primary grades (p. 56). C!levela:id also has extensive testing. One 
l.angley principal explained thai lus district surveys the levels of 
satisfaction of f^riiu i[>als, teachers, students, and parents, but not cverv 
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year. However, a rather extensive feedback system is operating in the 
Ednu)nton public schools. 

Edmonton's surveys are administered annually in late May to 
students and staff, biennially to parents. About U) per cent o{ students 
are included in each survey. Questionnaires are filled out anonymously 
and that anonymity has been verified by the Board's external auditors. 
Among the parents, the respcuise rate is 93 per cent, Ifa response from a 
parent has not been received in two weeks, a telephone call is placed. 
Units ot fewer than five staff persons are not reported because of the 
unreliability of data. Quite importantly, the surveys permit profiles 
of sduH^ls to be built (Edmonton Experience II, 19H6). However, 
Strembitsky says Hatly, 

There have been no terminations of principals initiated as a 
result of the surveys. 

Since 1979, Edmonton has distributed questionnaires to random 
samples of parents, students, and staff (Palmer and Mosychuk, 1VM5). 
For 19S5, student responses numbered K), 139 (a 91 per cent return 
rate); parents 15.H4(> (92 per cent); administrators, teachers, and staff 
returned 6193 (94 per cent). Questions were tailored to each employee 
group and school level. A question picked at random from Palmer and 
Mosychuk gives an indication c^f tiie kind ot' information gathered: 

If) Do you feel that vour school/unit is a good place to work? 
(p. 57) 

This question was administered to all staff. Another randomly selected 
one is 

2(1 Do you feel that the number of pupils in the (iasses that 
you teach is also appropriate? 

T his is a school staff question. Responses are \'ery nuicii. fairly much, 
not very, or \'irtually none* w'nh a category for non-responses in- 
cluded. Although tallies for each category are reported, the level o\ 
satisfaction for each item is measured by the tally of \-ery much* plus 
*fairly much* divided by the total and multiplied by llM), exclusive of 
non-responses. 

The district cc^llects and compiles the results and then sharo 
those responses pertinent to each partic!ilar school with that schoc^l. 
Although termed \vhite kiuickk- time' by one Edmonton principal, 
interviewees agreed that results were generally useful. One principal 
alleged that on receipt of their sctiooPs results, principals immediately 
telephone each other to 'compare report cards*. Schools are also given 
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district-wide averages and standard deviations of each item, and thus 
can determine their satisfaction performance rehitive to the u/hole. Such 
feedback from students, parents, teachers and others provides one basis 
for school performance and administrator evahiation. 

However, an Edmonton priiicipa' tbund the resuhs to be too 
general to be immediately useful. Her co' :ern can be illustrated using 
the examples from the paragraph above. For instance, the knowledge 
that only 30 per cent of the school staff found the school a good place to 
work does not indicate why a problem exists, only that it exists. 
Likewise, 60 per cent of a stuff may feel that class sixes are too large, but 
the reasons for that view do not accompany the results. C)veralK 
Edmonton interviewees were satisfied with the use of the survey. Even 
the principal who mentioned *white knuckle time' felt a lack of 
feedback one year when the survey was not administered. 

Although a number of performance measures were used in the 
different districts, the most extensive were Edmonton's surveys of 
students, staff and parents. They measure satisfaction and give feedback 
to the district and school. They also provide one basis for personnel 
evaluation. 



Summary 

School-based management is associated with varying levels of acccnint- 
ability in the districts studied, Review oi school budgets by board 
members constitutes the first important component wherein schools 
are called into account tor their planning associated with intended 
expenditures. The next cc^mponent is the impact of deceturalization 
on some roles. Notably^ the authority and responsibility of board 
members, central othce personnel 'ul especially principals, are more 
clearly specitied according to their line or staff functions and their level 
in the hierarchy. The *one boss rule' applies. This means that there are 
direct links of accountability from public to board to superintendent to 
asscK'iate superunendent to principal t(^ teacher. Principals are ful'iy 
respon.sible for their schools; they consult with teachers but do not 
formally share decision making authority with them. Parents do nor 
control schools via councils. Another outcome was the general en- 
dorseiviLiit of decentralization, particularly from principals, also from 
teachers, but with mixed views from support staff The third critical 
componeiu in the system c^f accountability, observed in some districts, 
is the use of surveys measuring the satisf action of students, parents and 
district employees. 



Chapter 11 



Does School-based Management Result in 
an Increase in Productivity? 



As conceived in the literature review, the label of productivity implies 
the use of the input, process, output model, broadly conceived. Results 
on productivity under decentralization are reported in this chapter with 
the main divisions ot resource inputs, processes designed to link inputs 
and outputs and then indicators of outputs themselves. 



Resource Inputs 

One way tiiat decentralization might affec: productivity is by altering 
the costs of education. This section looks at the possibility that various 
kinds of costs may be reduced as a result of school-based management. 
It then explores possible cost increases as outcomes of decentralization 
Finally, student access to resource inputs in the form of dollars to 
schools are investigated. 



Clo>t Raiu(tiofis 

As indicated in the literature^ one of the means to increase efficiency is 
to reduce costs. But there are many kinds t)f costs. The achievement of 
outright savings return to school boards is investigated tirst. Then 
retrenchment is considered as a savings device. Next, the ability of 
schools to save a budget surplus is probed. Finaiiy, the idea of cost 
awareness on the part of personnel is raised. 

Does decentralization save money? Strenibitsky stated simply 

Sdiool-based management was not brought in to save money. 
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A Langlcy principal echoed the same idea. 

The idea of decentralisation is not to save money, but to spend 
it more etVectively. 

Steven.s (1987) confirms that tor Peace River North. 

|b|oth trustees, the Superintendent, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent and the Secretary-Treasurer made it clear that school- 
based management was not introduced as a means to cut costs. 
All funds were still to be spent . . . (p. 56) 

As Hdmonton trustee said that the Board is no happier with the total 
funds received. However, between 1979 and 1983, the cost per pupil 
for Edmonton remained the same at SUHK) (calculated in constant 1960 
dollars). Thus it appears that resources were not increased tor the 
period of impact ot' school-based management. 

A principal trom Langley illustrated the etTect of retrenchment on 
decisions. StatV reacted by 

...trying to tind ways to work around | retrenchment! 
...cut|ting| in some areas to provide in others... 
Teachers are now much more conscious ot energy (heat and 
light). 

The concern about decreasing resources was echoed by a C^leveland 
principal, who t)tVered the details of her schooPs allocations: 

1984-85, S249,()()() tor 820 students 
1986-87, SI6(),000 tor 7.S3 students. 

a 36 per cent and 8 per cent dixline respectively over two years. 

hi 1987/88, agam about S 160,000 was available tor non-salary items: 
580,000 was needed tor utilities (mainly heating and coohng). The 
result was that there were tar tewer discretionary dollars available; the 
school i\n\k\ buy only the essentials. And the work of the budget 
process remained. She asserted: 

This makes school-ba.sed management all work and no tun. 

The eonrern about resource reductiotis is contrasted somewhat 
with that about surplus funds enj(^yed by some schools. Stevens (1985) 
notes that the ability to carry tbrward a surplus was seen most 
positively by the principals. One commentec: 

Then money is saved tor actual perceived needs and not spent 
'in a last minute trenzy\ (p. 52) 
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Other principals interviewed saw the abihty to have surphises or 
deficits an important managenieni tool. However, Strenibitsky tells the 
story that during one year when Edmonton experienced retrenchment, 
the Board considered using school surpluses to offset the deficit. It was 
advised by the Superintendent that if the action was taken» 

Inhere will never be surpluses again. 

The Hoard reconsidered. 

Does decentralization produce cost consciousness? The Super- 
intendent of Fort Nelson, (larry Roth, indicated that 

|s|chool-based management is philosophically appealitig to 
people who are fiscally respon.sible because they are faced with 
the creative challenge of budgeting with a .set amount of 
money. 

Strenibitsky *s (19S6) view was that 

Principals want to make tlie right decisions with fewer dollars. 

Interviewees also believed that staffs had gamed a greater awareness of 
costs in their own schools. A Langley principal commented on teacher 
absenteeism. 

IVrhaps because the school covers the first three days of pay for 
a substitute teacher, the school staff 'goes after' those teachers 
who have a chronic pattern of absence. 

Hut school acquisition of equipment can have unexpected consequ- 
ences. School purchase oi copy machines from a disreputable sales- 
person 111 (Cleveland resulted in a lack of copier service (senior 
administrator). 

Evidence suggests that respondents did not view school-based 
management as a device intended to save money by reducing the cost 
per pupil in their districts. Retrenchment was used as a cost savings 
mechanism. While savings did occur, decision scope became con- 
strained. The ability to carry t'orward surpluses and expend them on 
items as needed was viewed very positively. The idea was expressed 
that principals tried to use resources wisely. Moreovc-r, a greater 
awareness ot costs on the part of school personnel was attributed to 
decentralization. 
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CAbr hurciisi's 

One of the possible problems of any cdiiciuional change is the cost 
incurred by the *new way of doing things'. Such potential costs of 
school-based management appear in two main forms — school 
administrator workload and teacher time. 

Workloads on the parr of principals and vice-principals may have 
increased, although one Edmonton principal reported that most large 
secondary schools had bookkeepers. An elementary principal in the 
same district said that the extra work created by school-based man- 
agement was justified. He had secretaries to iielp with the paper- 
work. A junior secondary principal in Ednu>nton agreed that the work 
was justified, saying tlut 

Some would call | decentralization j management; I would call it 
leadership. 

His remark suggests that the principaPs job requires much more than 
the supervision of paperwork. However, he noted that the accounting 
function in his scliool is iu)t automated. A statement of expenditures is 
received from ^central services', usually about ten days after the end ot 
each month. 

We must scrutinize it closely because we lind costly errors, 
some of which can occur on a monthly basis. 

Another Edmonton principah in this case senior secondary, noted that 
his business manager keeps her own manual accounts by liand even 
though moiithlv printouts are received from Mowntowif. This is 
because the central oftice reports are not as up-to-date as the scliooTs, 
and current information is needed. He said that the accuracy ot the 
information from downtown was 'now pretty good\ 

Remarkably, this principaPs view on the workload issue diverged 
from ins counterpjrts. He explained that in his school with a budget of 
about S2.8 million, there was fiot <\ significant increase in workload tor 
him when school-based inanageinent was instituted. 1"his was because 
once the goals were set tor the next year, they determined the statting, 
whicli is per cent of the budget. The remaining 20 per cent, some of 
which is fixed (such as utilities) requires less work. He said that the 
accounts set up for tuiids generated by the school were more work than 
tlK)se established via decentralization. 

A senior administrator in Cleveland said 

*Hie paperwork is now done in the schools. 
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He added that the schools asked 

Do you [the central ofticej still need all those clerks? 

A Langley secretary's observations provide some additional 
iiitbrniation about administrative processes under school-based 
nianagenuMit. She observed that in order tor the school to acquire a 
piece of equipment, such as a filing cabinet, 

the teacher fills out the requisition; 

the requisition is processed by the secretary; 

the principal approves the requisition; 

the secretary sends the requisition to the central office; 

the district office requests the item from central stores or puts a bid 

to tender; 
the item is delivered sometime later; 
the invoice is processed by the secretary; and 
the teacher acknowledges receipt of the item. 

Reflecting on the time taken and work involved, she said 

Too bad we couldift just write cheques instead of going 
through the paperwork process. 

She added» 

It would be cheaper and faster in some cases to pick up 
equipment at an auction or close-out sale. 

Some other evidence suggests that principal workloads are clearly 
attected. Alexandruk's ( U>)85) comment concerning time demands is: 

Respondents expressed a view that school budgeting is a time 
consuming process for teachers and principals and that it has an 
impact on instructional and teacher preparation time. C^om- 
ments from teachers and principals indicate that there is 
insufficient time allocated to the plajining and budget pre- 
paration process . . . Principals' responses indicate a need 
for additional administrative time allocation, and that this is 
being achieved via the budgeting process in the allocation of re- 
sources within the school, (p. 113) 

Level ot stress was Alexaiidruk's fourth most-mentioned weakness of 
school-based management by principals. He elaborates on this factor. 

The increased stress level was perceived |by both principals and 
teachers| as resulting from; the added responsibilities experi- 
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diced by teachers and principals; the in-school conflicts aris- 
ing from competition among departments or subject areas for 
school resources; the competition among schools for students 
to secure enrolments, and, therefore, funds; the suspicion and 
fear resulting f'-om insecurity created by changing economic 
conditions generally; and the internal conflicts arising from 
administrative practices of principals in the preparation and 
administration of schooFs budgets, (p. 114) 

There is also some evidence that school-based management may 
contribute to costs by absorbing teacher tune. Alexandruk (1985) 
reports that when teacher respondents were asked for the \mikHcsses of 
school-hased management, the leading problem perceived by both 
principals and teachers was the 'time factor', time spent in the planning 
process which might have been allocated more directly to classroom 
work. Another possible cost was the weakness of school-based man- 
agement ranked third by teachers, called the 'stress factor' (p. 112). 
It seems that the respondents to the Alexandruk study associated stress 
with school-based management, perhaps in the process of determining 
priorities within their schools. 

Does the new office technology reduce workloads? A Langley 
principal found computer help to be useful for revisioiis in the planning 
process: 

. . . iiiirially, getting set up for decentralized decision making in 
tliis school was very time consuming. However, after niy bud- 
getary spreadsheet was made up, things were much easier . . . 
Budgeting revisions at this point take very little time. 

An Edmonton junior secondary principal explained how he used an 
adapted spreadsheet called the Plan' which has all components of a 
budget, including unit costs, built in. Knowing his total allocation, he 
simulates three or four different budgets and produces a printout for 
each. These are then shared with his school coordinators. During one 
year of extensive timetable changes, many simulations were run. His 
view of the new technology was that 

it eliminates a lot of the hand calculation we would need to do. 

However, since his microcomputer is now linked to the central 
computer downtown, he noted that it would be much more convenient 
if he could call up the district mainframe and query the current status of 
accounts such as tlu^se for certificated or substitute teachers. Another 
Edmonton principal explained thai some schools use the spreadsheet 
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provided by the district to formulate their school budgets. They then 
send the floppv disk to the central office. Other schools work with rh-.'ir 
budgets and submit them on paper. He noted that there have been 
problems interfacing the microcomputer information with the district 
mainframe. An Edmonton vice-principal mentioned that the ij<*w 
technology with its monthly reporting system helps make school-based 
management work. However, he added that 

You can still have tremendous problems tinding a clear picture 
of where you .ire fmancially. 

(Generally, wi^rkloads for administrators appear to have increased, 
although many appeared to be willing to accept the additional burden. 
Teachers also indicated that tliey had additional planning respon- 
sibilities. The new office technology appears to make a contribution in 
alleviating some of the workload^: under decentralization. However, 
not all school administrations are automated and it seems that some 
principals f'vl tiiey can rely on district automated accounting while 
others do not. 



Stiidcfi! Aiii'ss (0 Resources 

Most interviewees did not associate school-based management with 
either an increase or decrease in the educational opportunities afforded 
students. But some suggested that equality of access was enhanced by 
the 'dollar follows the child' rule. 

(lorcoran (1985) reports that the Superintendent of Peace River 
South, Clzarlie Parslow, perceived an imbalance among schools m 
resources for staffing, equipment and sr-pphes prior to school-based 
management. Apparently, 

the principals who could write the best budget submissions 
inevitably received the most money for their schools, (p. 30) 

A senior administrator in (Ueveland recounted that as a principal 
prior to school-based management. 

People knew me and knew that I was principal of the school 
where the daughter of the Board IVesident was enrolled . . . 
There were other principals who could get nothing. 

One Langley principal suggested that diversities of school activi- 
ties will reduce equality. 
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Does School-based Maua^ment Result in an Increase in Productivity 
As each school builds upon its needs, schools will become less 



The remark about Mess ecjuaP may be interpretable as Mess alike'. This 
principal also believed that under centralized management, the idea of 
equity may lead to wasted dollars. 

Interviewees often mentioned with certainty that they did not 
want to return to *squeaky-wheel budgeting'. Many regarded the 
resource allocation mechanism as equitable, but some dissented. Re- 
sults from Alexandruk (1985) corroborate the disagreement found 
among the interviewees. A teachers' representative said: 

Despite all of the changes which have been made to allocation 
formulae, the feelmg still persists that some schools are better 
off than others . . . 

The small amount of evidence presented here does not provide a 
certain response to the student equity question attached to school-based 
management. Most of those interviewed perceived resources to be 
allocated to schools more equitably. Yet, some inequalities were noted. 

It is difficult to say from the evidence provided on perceptual cost 
reductions and cost increases just what the net effect of decentralization 
in school districts is. Cilobal savings are not effected, but some monies 
are saved and deployed for other purposes. Cost awareness is raised, 
but loads on personnel are greater. Students may receive access to 
resources more equitably under decentralization. 



Processes Linking Inputs to Outputs 

There are many processes operating in schools which are intended to 
link resource inHows to learning outcomes. While the input/output 
connection is seldom tightly bound, activities to join them may be 
explored. First, some general actions are investigated. Second, particu- 
lar activities intended to enhance learning are reported. Third, the 
leader-technician issue, seen as an outcome of managing school re- 
sources, is presented. 



(jvncral Actions 

A number of actions may be taken to augment learning outcomes, 
directly or indirectly. Such actions include the acquisition ot' equip- 
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nicin, expenditures on professional development for tcaehcrs, and 
the iiiovcnient of personnel from central offices to schools. 

One set of respondents' comments addressed need for equipment. 
A Langley principal stated in general terms that 

There was an initial push for items that the staff was starved 
for ... this District with a 'back-to-the-basics* history [was] 
starved for items from capital disproportionate! ly] to other 
districts. 

Other respondents indicated that school-based i^oal setting and 
in-service education were examples of actions taken. One mentioned 
that he could Tunnel money into "i^'O-D." and "inservice" as needed', 
or buy expert help. 

In Edmonton prior to school-based management, there was a 
clause in the district collective agreement for teachers that SIOOJIOO per 
year be allocated for teacher professional development. Since that 
money Vvas allocateci to schools in an unencmnbered way under 
scliool-based n^ana^ement, there was some uncertainty as to the out- 
come for teachers* professional development. What happened? When 
the budgets for professional development were aggregated across the 
sdiools, the total amount was S4()()J)n() (Edmonton Experience IK 
1986). Tliis outcome suggests that the professional development 
function was prcN'iously imderfunded from a school perspective. 

Another way in which school resources for learning may be 
examined is to consider the extent to which districts with school-based 
management have smaller district staffs. It" a district is more school- 
based, tiien ir nhi;ht be expected that it wc)uld require a smaller 
proportion of personnel at the district level and more at the school 
level. Kellett (19S7) compared four centrali^'cd districts with four 
matched decentralized ones (p. SO). When she polled the eight 
secretary-treasurers, seven responded. She reports that tor the periods 
before and atter the introduction of school-based management, 

|i|n all . . . no secretary-treasurers perceived a signihcant reduc- 
tion ot central ottice costs in either school-based maiu.ged or 
conveiitionall y"manag;ed districts and only c^ie ... in a school- 
based managed district ... perceived a minor reduction in 
central oft'ice costs*, (p. SO) 

HowcN'cr, such costs may luu reflect a^hit't in resources accurately. She 
also examined expenditures on central office and school adminis- 
trations, using audited hnancial statements from the districts, ^he 
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Concluded that in the three pairs tor which data were avaihible, two 
school-based nianagemenc districts showed a lower ratio of central 
othce adniinistrative costs to total adniinistrative costs (Kellett, \^)H7, 
p. While she notes a luunber of difficulties in matching districts and 
in workini^ with data which chani^ed format during the period when 
comparisons were made, Kellctt's results point tentatively to the 
outcome that districts which adopt school-based management have 
seen minor ^liitts in administrative and support perscMiiiel proportions 
from the district office to the schools. 

It appears that school-based managenuiit may result in processes 
which are uitended to ficilitate learriing directly or indirectly (as with 
the acquisition ot' equipment or the professional development f'unc- 
lion). While it is not clear just what f iiiictions were reduced, some shift 
in personnel from district offices to schools was indicated, 

Rcsoun i's Suited to Spn ifh' 'l asks 

Owe aspect of school-based management is the ability to deploy 
resources to 'do what you want to do\ Here are a number of examples 
^)rhow schools committed resources for learning. 

A Langley principal gave a particular example of how he had 
W(^rked out a special arrangement with a part-time secretary. The 
agrecmem was to have the secretary work fLill-timc during school 
opening, reporting, closing and other peak periods in exchange for 
time off during non-peak periods, a more suitable use of" secretarial 
time. Prior attempts to implement this arrangement had failed under 
the centralized administration. 

One Langley principal wanted more resources to be devoted to 
teaching: 

We conserve supplies and t,ike better care of" the building in 
order to divert money into the teaching personnel account, 

A more extensi\'e example was provided by an Edmonton 
principal who took advantage of' a S,^(),()On surplus from the previtnis 
year. Her operating budget was approximately S7,S0,l)()() that year, so 
the surplus represented about 4 per cent above the allocation. The 
school had twenty teachers, twenty support stafT, I2.S regular and 
twenty special education students, many with severe disabilities, AUcv 
extensive consultations with the staff and district specialists, the surplus 
was spent to 
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(a) Update tlic library witli its *fitty-ycar old books on Africa'. 

(b) Piiri'hasc materials specified in the provincial social studies, 
science curriculum j^uides. 

(c) Purchase physical education equipnieut, including snow- 
shoes. 

(d) Pro\-ide three more niicrocoi iputers with software and some 
release time for teacher famiiiarizarion. 

(e) Send teachers aides to conferences, workshops, and 
in-ser\'ice training. 

(t") Provide two lialf-davs piT year substitute time for teacher 
interschool visits and spei'ial education aides. 

A Cleveland prim-ipal provided a similar list of expenditures also 
mainly targeted for learning: 

(a) Support tools for the C'alitbrnia Test tor Basic Skills. 

(b) Artists in resideiiLC for brief periods. 

(c) A resource teacher presenter for students, 

(d) 'l\vo tield trips per student per year. 

When asked about the Miipt?rtaiice of these cNpenditurcs. she said 
simply. 

If teachers don't ha\ e the resources to teach, how are they going 
to get the job done? 

C'learlv, she was able to control rest)urces for her students. Hut this was 
not always the case. 

Seceral interviewees observed diat under centrali/ed management, 
the maintenance ot'excess stocks ot equipment and supplies was once a 
conimonK'-occurrmg way ot oveM't'oming prospective shortages. They 
suggested that such practices have been reduced coiisiderabb. and were 
quick to recall anecdotes of e\'ents and conditions in their districts prior 
to school-based management. In irldmoiiton, there was a central othee 
administrator whose main task was to process requests \or telephones 
in schools. This person was not replaced atter retirement when 
school-based management was instituted. Further, the central otVicc 
received an inquiry trom the manager ot'the telephone utilitv. Wliy had 
so many schools discontinued so much ot their telephone service 
(Edmonton Experience II. 
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A Cleveland seMiior administrator observed that before school- 
based nianagenicnt. schools ordered supplies and if they were not 
received, did without. All schools could do was ask. Equipment was 
backorclercd frequently. Further, 

Ovcrordering by ten, fifteen or twenty copies was common. 
Schools did not care. Now, principals are alert. Their view is 
that 'It is my d(^llar I am spending'. 

Another anecdote from Cleveland was that one of the original pilot 
schools with an enrollment of 1 600 found 9(),()()() business-sized 
envelopes in its storage. The supply would have been sufficient tor 
fifty-five maihngs for each student during the school year. 

The evidence suggests that resourCL-s may be used to accomplish 
tasks seen as important by school personnel. Some c^f those jobs include 
personnel and material tor learning. Interviewees thought the need to 
hoard supplies was reduced or eliminated. 

77/c Leiuicr''I\'chfUiiafi Issue 

One of the issues raised in the small literature on decentralization per se 
was the extent to which principals were required tc^ emphasi/e tiieir 
technical skills at the expense of their leadership role. An Kdmonton 
vice-principal tackled the leader/techniciai: problem in this way: 

if one looks at schocd-based management as just paper siuit- 
tling» one can become cUxsessed with the task. 

Moreover, he asserted 

It will ncu turn a non-enactive leader into an enactive leader. 

A Langley principal suggested that the leadership and technician 
roles are 'both true to a certain extent', lie supported the idea that 
school-based management could produce a Matent accountant', where- 
by a principal already predispt^sed to technical matters may tind an 
(opportunity tco wtork nu^re with ninnbers th.Mi with people and 
prit)rities. 1 lcnve\'er, he added that the central otVice had done much to 
reduce the time taken lor budgeting and accounting by reducing the 
difllculties associated with completing tbrms. 

An Ldmontoii principal simply said that he feels more of an 
educational leader than prior to the institution of school-based nian- 
agenient when decisicMis ccnild not be made at the school level regard- 
ing siatf or equipment. Another stated simply. 
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I'm not into accounts. Wc do not need a S6().()()() a year 
accountant to run a school. 

A third principal in Edmonton observed that he deliberately stayed 
away from conipuccr technology. He added* 

1 have trouble booting a unit up. 1 don't want to spend niy time 
this way; 1 want to work with people. 1 can have others generate 
the printouts. 

A senior administrator in Cleveland said this about sclu^ol 
leadership: 

It' a principal is willing to take risks, he or she can have an 
influence on a schoi)l. 

But a school bt)ard member in Hdnu)nton asked where the leadership 
responsibility ot'ovcr 200 central office consultants lies. Are principals 
expected to be 'on tc^p oC every subject area? He stated it is possible 
that too many elements 4)f educatii)n are left to tlie schocd. 

As substantiated by the abcu'c remarks, principals interviewed 
generally felt that their leadership oppcn'tunities had increased under 
school-based management. While technical demands had also in- 
creased, tew made Ci)niplaints about the time demands incurred. The 
leadership/teciiician questiiMi seemed n()t be a major ct)ncern ti) those 
interviewed. 



(Jeneral activities aimed at learning outCiunes (directly ov nidirectly) 
included greater amounts ot restuirces for capital acquisitit^is. pro- 
fessi(Mial de\elopnuMU. and the mo\'ement of" some persoimel tVcnn 
central ottii'cs to schools. A number t:f examples of schot^l decisii)ns to 
aid learning were shown. Scluuils under decentralization may t'eel less 
need to hoard supplies. As a result ot' managing sclun^l restnirces, 
principals say that they teel nu^re like educatii)nal leaders than 
technicians. 



Indicators ofOutput 

Untt)rtnnately. e\'idence on changes in learning outcomes was iu)t 
available fVoni lidmonti^n. rhere are wo yearly examinations mandated 
and no results were available to bridge the years before and atter 
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school-based niana^eMiKMit was instituted. In Langlcy, wheM'c testing is 
conducted regularly, it was considered too early to determine learning 
effect changes since the district adopted school-based management 
wholly in September 19S5. During an interview in January 1988, 
Superintendent Emery Dosdall stated that there is no liard evidence' 
that learning outcomes have increased in Langlcy since the institution 
of decentralized decision-making. However, he pointed out that the 
processes which most likely affect learning altered: principals* ability to 
make decisions about resources has increased and teachers nou' 
participate in decisions about resources for learning. 

C^utput defnied as learning outcomes may be the most valid 
indicator of productivity for schools, hut the satisfaction with that 
output is another way in which productivity may be conceived, l^lrents 
and students may be seen as consumers or investors in its service. Since 
students are required by law to attend school, they do not have the 
option c^f accepting or refusing the service. However, their satisfaction 
with the service which schools offer them may be taken as an indicator 
of the quality and quantity of school productivity. As reported in 
chapter in on accountability, the annual survey of students, parents, 
and staff by Edmonton provides measures ot satisfaction as shown by a 
variety of groups and le\'cls within the district. Fortunately, the survey 
was administered from 1979 to 1985, except for 1984. Patterns of 
satisfaction with the district services may be traced from before and 
after the fill of 1980, when scluH)l-based management was instituted 
for almost all schools. 

Palmer and Mosychuk (i*>83) ha\'c provided some information on 
district-wide patterns c^f satisfaction ivom 1979 to 1983. This period 
is assumed tt^ be sufticiently long to observe changes in the level of 
satisfaction it evident. Palmer and Mnsycluik note that depending on 
sample si/e, a change of two or three percentage pv)ints is signit'icant at 
the 0.05 level, which means the change would tMily cu'cur by chance 
one time out ot' twenty. Some excerpts tVom their report (p. 3 and 4) 
are: 

. . . the satisfaction le^'cls of Elementary . . , students with 
schooling has remained high and stable . . , results for junior 
lligh and Senic^r high students show increases |in satisfaction! 
for alnuvst all areas. 

These junior and senior seccMidary areas were 

the Usefulness of the school courses; the cnif^hasis on basic skills 
such as reading, writir.g, math; the amount the students feci 
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that they arc learning and; the manner in which student dis- 
ciphne is handled, 

l^arental satisfaction showed 'regular' increases for 

the vocabulary/spelling/nraniniar component of language arts; 
second language progra,iis; the manner in which student dis- 
cipline is being handled; the amount of say that they have in 
schoo^ decisions that affect their child and; the assistance 
provided by the school in planning for the child's further 
education and career, 

Statt levels o\ satisfaction remained generally stable with notable 
increases in selected areas. Some examples were: 

CA)mmunication throughout the District (16 percentage points) 
...recognition and appreciation for performance (16 points) 
, . , District conunumcating its goals, philosophies and policies 
clearly (20 points). 

It may be useful to report some of the survey results from Palmer 
anu Mosychuk (19S3) more directly (pp. 7-35), Since the satisfactions 
of parents and students may he more critical indicators of output than 
that of staffs, the results for student a»id parent groups are summarized 
here. 

Levels of satisfaction were recorded on a variety of items from 
1979 to 1983, each expressed as a percentage of persons who answered 
that they were satisfied with some aspect of school performance. It is 
possible to tally the number of items which show a positive, zero, or 
negative trend, This was done by assuming that a 3 per cent difference 
would be significant at the 0.05 level, as Palmer and Mosychuk did. 
Items were then classified into those which showed a gain of 3 per cent 
or more, those which varied between 2 per cent and -2 per cent, and 
those which showed a decline of 3 per cent or more. Outcomes are 
presented in table 5. 

When the results tor elementary schools are examined, data from 
kmdergarten ro grade six showed student satistactit)n indicators with 
three trends up, thirteen no change, and one down. Parents, however, 
registered eleven up, twelve no change, and none down. Elementary 
students showed \-ery little nicrease in satisfactions t)ver the period, but 
their parents were nmch more positive since their 'advance^ led 
declines' by an I l~to-0 marmn. 

Junior secondary school results are rathe difTerem from the 
elementary. Students in giades seven to nine registered tweniy-tour 
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Table 5- Changes m Levels of Parental and Student Satisfaction with Edmonton Public 
Schoofs 1979 and 1983' 



Direction of Movement 


Up- 


No Change' 




Elementary [K-S] Indicators 




13 


1 


Students 


3 


Parents 


11 


12 


0 


Junior Secondary {7 9) Indicators 






0 


Students 


OA 


0 


Parents 


16 


0 


0 


Senior Seconda^v (10 12) Indicators 






0 


Students 


21 


5 


Parents 


16 


3 


3 


Total Indicators All Schools 








Students 


48 


18 


1 


Parents 


43 


21 


3 


Grand Total All Indicators 134 


91 


39 


4 


Percentages Al; Indicators 100 


68 


29 


3 
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A/ofes 1 Source Palmer and Mosychuk (1983) 

2 More than 2 per cent up 

3 Between 2 per com up and 2 p^.r cent down 

4 More than 2 per cent down 



items up, and none tor Hat or down, a very stroni;!)' positive pattern. 
Parents ^ave levels ot" satisfaction with sixteen items up and none tor 
Hat or down. Both sets show quite positive trends in satistaction over 
the period, but students indicated greater increases diaii parents. Again, 
advances led declines, this time tor both groups. 

Senior secondary school results are similar to their junior 
counterparts. Cirade ten to twelve students' trends were twenty-one up, 
tive flat, and none down, a pattern which is very positive. Secondary 
parents did not mirror their childreirs satistaction hilly, showing 
sixteen up, nine flat, and three down. Overall, 68 per cent ofindicators 
showed a gain o\^ per cent or more. 2^) per cent were Stable', and 3 per 
cent showed a decline ot\^ per cent or more. 

Manv Items show a marked improvement (as noted by Palmer and 
Mosvchuk above), while the largest downward trend for the district 
was the senior secondary students' answer to the item 'The organ- 
ization ot' the school year (Semester, lO-month, etc)' which declined 
troni per cent to 84 per cent satistaction. Overall, it is quite evident 
that students and pM'jnts were more satis tied witli the educational 
services in (three years alter school-based management was 

implemented) than in 1979 (when only seven pilot schools were binder 
suiool-based management*). It is not possible to guarantee that the 
observed ditterenccs were a result of the institution ot' scliool-based 
management, however. 
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Table 6: Levels of Parental Satisfaction ShO'wn by Single, Global Indicators for the Edmonton 
Public Schools W79dnd 1983 









Percentage 




Percent 


Perc5!nt 


Point 


Satisfaction 


1979 


1983 


Change 


Elementary Parents 


95 


97 


+ 2 


Junior Secondary Parents 


91 


95 


+4 


Senior Secondary Parents 


93 


95 


+ 2 


Total Weighted Parents 


94 


96 


+ 2 



Source: Palnner and Mosychuk (19S3) 



T})c data gathered by tlic Ednioiuon surveys have a luiiiiher of 
features worth noting. C^ne is that the typieal question shows that 95 
per cent of persons who responded to it as satisfied. Even if the 
expected curve of satisfaction, which ranges from not satisfied to very 
satisfied (four categories), is skewed so that most persons are to be 
^'ound on the upper end it is still remarkable that satisfactions reported 
have been increased to such high leveis. It slu)uld be much easier to 
move from 70 per cent to 7 1 per cent than it is to move from 90 per cent 
to 91 per cent because the latter 1 per cent are much more difficult to 
please. These results suggest that Edmonton has been fairly successful 
at attaining a high level of satisfaction with the people it serves. 

Overall, the results from the 19S3 Edmonton survey show tliat tlie 
level of satisfaction is quite high among parents and students in 
Edmonton. However, it is possible to probe a little more into this 
measure of output. Palmer and Mosychuk's (19S3) data were examined 
for the differences they show between 1979, the year before the 
district-wide implementation of school-based management, and 1983, 
three years later, a time v^hen it might be expected that the results of 
decentralization would be known to parents. A global question was 
asked ot' all parents: ^(lenerally, are you satisfied with your chiid*s 
school?* Elementary parents registered 95 per cent satisfaction in 1979 
and 97 per cent in 1983, a sigtiiticaiu increase of tw\) percentage points. 
Junior secondary moved from 91 per cent to 95 per cent, an increase of 
tour percentage points during that time span. And senior secondary 
parents changed from 93 per cent to 95 per cent, an increase of two 
percentage points in satisfaction. The total weighted parent sample 
moved from 94 per cent to 96 per cent, h is possible that these changes 
reflect the institution of school-based management. A summary of 
these data is prc>videcl in table 6. 

Another data set was provided by Palmer and Mosychuk (19S4) 
and was based on a random sample ot' Edmontonian households. They 
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mailed questionnaires with telephone follow-ups. receiving a response 
rate of 82 per cent for a total of 378 responses. They found that ^^1 per 
cent of parents were ^•ery or somewhat* satisfir-i with *The overall 
education offered by the Hdnionton Public Schools' (p, 18). Their 
results are not as favourable as the larger survey's outcomes ibr 1983 
(% per cent), but they are still quite high. As for non-parents, 5(16 (78 
per cent) were satisfied. 1 lowevcr. the non-parents were selt-selcctcd as 
^public school supporters\ and as a consequence, may not be repre- 
sentative ot' non-parents in general. 

Edmonton schools are situated in the wider context ot C!anadian 
schools. 1 las the level of support for .schools in C^lanada increased with 
Edmonton's level of satisfaction? No. Surveys were conducted by 
Oallup Poll Linnted for the C^anadian Educational Association (1984) 
for 1979 and \^)HA, one year later than the Edmonton results. Assuinmg 
that yearns difference is not critical, let us exanune how 2\W persons 
rated public schools for those two years. It is presumed that ratings ot 
A. or C: re equivalent to ^atisfied\ while 1) or F are sinular to 
'dissatisfied*. When corrected tor non-respondents, in 197^^ 90 per cent 
rated schools an A, or C. while in.2 per cent said they would give 
schools a 1) or an F. Perhaps remarkably, the 1^84 outcomes are the 
same — 90 per cent and in per cent respectively, showing that the 
standing of public schools across C'anada was stable tor the five-year 
period (p. 46). Untbrtunately. it is not possible to compare the ratings 
of parents and non-parents across years, since they were not periled 
separatelv m This stable outcome may be contrasted to parental 

satistaction in Edmonton, which is somewhat higher. However, 
non-parents in the Canadian Educational Association poll gave a level 
of support of level of 89 per cent, a non-signiticant dittereiice troiu the 
parents. A partial explanation for this mitcome may be the global 
nature of the measure — parents ga\'e more As and lUMi-parents more 
C!:.. Yet non-parents' support tor Canadian schools was considerably 
higher than that of non-parents in Edmonton (see table 7 tor a 
summary). 

Are the Edmonton results cimiparable to those from the United 
States? Each year Ciallup provides a benchmark tor American educa- 
tion, the (iallup survey reported in the Phi Delta Kappan. Let us 
examine sinular results for the same time span as those in Edmonton, 
(iallup (1979) is based on a sample of 1.S14 structured interviews (p. 35). 
As with the Cianadian polK if the ratings of A. and C may be 
interpreted the same as \atistied\ and 1) and F understood to mean 
\lissatist'ied\ then an exannnation of the public school parental results 
shows that 80 per cent were satis;ied and 17 per cent dissatisfied for that 
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Table 7 Satisfaction of Parents with Schools m Edmonton, across Canada, andm tho Urutcd 
States 1979 ana 1983 or 1984 





Percent 
1979 


Percent 
1983 


Percent 
1984 


Percentage 

Point 
Change 


Edmonton Public Schools Survey' 


94 


96 




+ 2 


Canadian Educational Association Gallup 
Survey' 


90 




90 


0 


United States Gallup Survey' 


82 


73 




• 9 



Notes 1 Palmer and Mosychuk (1983) 

2 Canadian Educational Association (1979 and 1984} 

3 Gallup (1979 and 1983) 




year. WIhmi the outcomes are corrected tor the non-respondents, then 
S2 per cent are satisfied and IS per cent dissatistied of all persons who 
answered the question. These show a nnich loicn level of satisfaction 
than the Edmonton parents at 94 per cent in V)7^). A look at the (lallup 
(1983) results (based on 1540 interviews) shows that 73 per cent of 
parents were satisfied and 27 per cent dissatisfied when corrected tor 
non-respondents (p. 36). Since the Edmonton datum was % per cent in 
1983, it appears that Edmonton showed a sf>udl ifwrcasi' when American 
parents showed a tHiirhcd dcclitit' in the level of satisfaction with then- 
schools. When (Jallup asked parents without children in schools to rate 
diem, their responses matched the public school parents' that vear. 
While it is not possible to compare nonparv/ral responses acrt)ss the 
time span, it appears that nonparents in E;Mi>jnton were more satis- 
fied with their schools than was generally the case in America in 1 W3. 
Table 7 summarizes these trends. 

It is easy to attribute the results as beinu; a certaiti indicaticMi that 
school-based nianagemeiu lias resulted in increasinn levels ot' parental 
satisfaction with schools. However, there are a luunluT of reservations 
about these results which should be noted. One attribute ot' the 
Edmonton, C^uiadian Educational Association and (iallup surveys is 
that they are responses tVom populations of people who change, ""hile 
the statt responses may be considered polls ot'the same persons across 
different years, the students and their parents clearly are not. Virtuallv 
no elementary student or parent polled in 1V79 would have responded 
to the same poll in 1983. If they were polled, they would have been 
included in the junior secondary group. The outcome c^t'the age-grade 
progression is that when comparisons are made across tour years apart 
(tliough not adjacent years) entirely ditferent groups an- being asked tor 
their levels of satisfaction with the schools. While data tVom adjacent 
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years tend to support the patterns reported for the four-year span, it is 
also proper to ask if new generations of parents might have been more 
satisfied with schools than their predecessors. 

What do these comparisons tell us? While they are subject to the 
vagaries of survey data collected over time, they reflect Edmonton's 
performance as a unit and also relative to other Canadian schools. 
Parental satisfaction with schools in Edmonton was higher than in the 
rest of Canada. It also increased slightly after decentrahzanon while 
comparable figures for Canada remained constant. Parental satisfaction 
with public schools in the United States was mucii lower initially and 
then showed a substantial decline during tiie same period. Since 
Edmonton is embedded in the North American context, it may be 
suggested that the introduction of school-based management had an 
impact on the satisfaction of parents there. 

Summary 

Resource inputs for schools in decentralized districts were considered in 
the forms of cost reductions and cost increases, and student access. 
While outright savings were not apparent, both cost reductions and 
cost increases were evident. Student access to educational resources 
may be enhanced. Personnel were able to pursue some general activities 
(such as professional development) and take many specific actions 
which they believed to be linked directly or indirectly to student 
learning. As managers, principals felt they were educational leaders. 
With regard to output indicators, data on learning outcomes were 
lacking but results based on satisfaction of students and parents were 
positively associated with school-based management. 



Chapter 12 



How Does the Change to School-based 
Management Progress? 




According to the triphasic model, planned change may be divided into 
adoptioiK inipleiiientatioiK and continuation. Adoption is a much too 
extensive a story to be reported fully in this volume: a dissertation is 
under way to investigate the entire change prc)cess for school-based 
management (C)zenibloski, 1*JS7). However, key elements ot' the 
adoption process are included here. Iniplenientation is the main focus 
of this inquiry while continuation is mostly a subject for later studies. 
After adoption is examined, implementation of decentralization is 
reported in more detail with a focus on preparations, pilot programs 
and difficulties encoimtered. 

Districts encountered decentralization rather differently. For 
Edmonton, the experience was a gradually imfolding one with many 
exchanges of views. C^aldwell (1977). in his dissertation written when 
school-based management was in the adoption phase, summarizes 
some of the deliberations which attended the adoption of decentraliza- 
tion in Edmonton, l^oposals reHected 

... a strong difference ot' opinion among central office person- 
nel on the merits of further decentralization. The strong interest 
of the Superintendent and other senior administrators was 
contrasted with varying degrees of concern among subject 
supervisors and persons in the Finance and School Facilities 
Departments. The views of educators in the schools also varied, 
(p. 412) 

Langley\s initial experience was not the same. Taylor (!^JH7) 
indicates the general process followed in Langley; the Board first 
became aware oi the 'prc^blenT in 1979; next, the Board sought the 
services of an expert and interest in deccntralii^ation was heightened; the 
lioard later hired a new superintendent who was a former assistant 
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superintendent in Edmonton (Enici y Dosdall); a commitment was then 
made to decentralization (p. 33). 

The background to the adoption of school-based management in 
Cleveland is quite distinct from the other two districts. Reported in 
Cleveland (1^^82), decentralization came about because of a United 
States District Court. Northeastern District of Ohio, Eastern Division 
order to desegregate issued on 6 February 1978 (p. 2). As a con- 
sequence, the District Court ordered the Superintendent of Public 
histruction to file a plan for desegregation wliich encompassed the 
decentralization of the C'leveland l\iblic Schools. The rationale, as 
quoted by Cleveland (1982) was 

The decentralization of the system should provide the building 
principals with a vital role in staff selection and evaluation, 
resource allocations and building accountability. An abundance 
ot' educational research confirms that the vital element in 
student achievement is the building principal. Providing prin- 
cipals with the resources to perform needed tasks must be a 
major priority of the unitary and decentralized system. 

i\ decentralization order was filed with the Court in 1982 and a pilot 
group of schools was established. 



Key Roles in Adoption 

The process of adoption appears to have been inriuenced strongly by 
persons occupying strategic positions in their respective districts, in 
Edmonton, the experience is overshadowed by the character of the 
Superinte^den^. discussed first. Then, key figures and positions in the 
other districts are presented. 

Cialdwell (1977), in his investigation of school-based managemeiit 
in Edmonton, asked interviewees about the key factor underlying the 
adoption of decentralization. Me reports: 

The most frequently identified factor was the |set of | manage- 
ment strategies of the Superintendent based on his philosophy 
and perception of problems with existing practice. The Super- 
intendent explained his decision by noting that a relatively 
centralized budgetary system, which had proved satisfactory in 
former times, was now attempting to meet the needs of over 
130 ditlferent schools in a much larger system with little 
organized input from persons at the school level. He felt that 
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these different needs eould not be met in a meaningful way until 
the budget process was changed . . . He considered that the 
school-based budget . . . was an appropriate vehicle for obtain- 
ing this kind of input, (p. 413) 

Strenibitsky was apparently supported in his views by Parry 
(1976), whose report on Edmonton is summarized by Caldwell (1977, 
p. 416): 

. . . (Sjubject supervisors were held responsible and accountable 
for programs, but principals were responsible for the deploy- 
ment of staff, representing ninety percent of school budgets, 
(p. 416) 

Many interviewees in this inquiry asserted that in Edmonton, the 
'driving force' behind school-based management was (and continued to 
be) Michael Strembitsky, the Superintendent. While it is presumptuous 
to t/y to offer any real understanding of this person whose reputation is 
something of a legend in western Canada and beyond, it is possible to 
present a few insights gleaned from his presentations and interviews 
with others who know him. 

Many interviewees described Strembitsky as visionary, a person 
with firmly-held convictions who is able to translate those beliefs into 
action by working with people. Perhaps most apparent are some of his 
beliefs about individuals. He says that they want to be creative at their 
work and not simply 'put in time'. He believes in the ^potential of 
people'. He thinks that iliey would like lo participate in a cause greater 
than themselves. He believes that they would like the chance to 
succeed. With these convictions as groundwork, he then adds others 
about how people respond to leadership. 

Strembitsky's assumptions about leadership include the idea that 

IVople become what you think they are. 

Tliis comment suggests that personnel respond to expectations, high or 
low. He also said that 

Tliere is no such thing as a quality decision without dollar 
implications. 

and. 

Money lias the power to shape behaviour and get results. 

Thus, resources are central to human motivation. He acknowledges 
that wi)rking with people requires difficult decision-making: 
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When it comes to crucial decisions on personnel, show 
compassion and create problems. 

And when undertaking cliange, his rule is to effect change so that 

They think they did it themselves. 

Aiiotlier level of beliefs can be added to ones concerning individuals 
^ and leadership. Tlie third stratum addresses organizations, 

f Stembitsky's views on organizations are rather disparate, but 

many aspects of his drive to establish decentralization seem to reflect 
them. One belief is that lie perceives the differences between the private 
and public sectors' effectiveness or efficiency to be less noteworthy 
today than it once was. However, he has difficulty with the word 
'management'; it suggests mundane matters to him and so he prefers 
'program planning' or 'scliool budgeting' to 'school-based budgeting'. 
He insists that all organizational entities want achievement, although 
managers want power, too. He believes that important outcomes of 
organizational decisions can be measured. And he favours gradual over 
precipitous change. 

As a consequence of tliese three tiers of beliefs, Streriibitsky has 
organizational aspirations which reflect tliem. They include a work 
setting characterized by mutual trust and honesty, where 'the comn\it" 
ted feel at ease', where common information exists (this is a 'oneness, 
or total sharing of information' ), and where problems and opportuni- 
ties are perceived as \vin-win' and not 'wm-lose'. More globally, his 
aim is to establish a setting where 

The organization fosters people working together. 

The Langley Superintendent, Emery Dosdall, is also credited 
by interviewees in his district witli being the prime force behind 
school-based iiianageiiient there. In Peace River North, Stevens (1987) 
reports that 

Hie trustees were responsible for the introduction of decen- 
tralization to jtlie district]. In particular, the C-hairiiiaii of the 
Board was the 'driving force.' It was noted that the Super- 
intendent was not the person to suggest it, nor was he an 
enthusiastic supporter of the idea. However, he did not work 
against the pilot and he eventually delegated the responsibil- 
ity for the inipleiiieiitatioii of the pilot to the Assistant- 
Superintendent, (p. 64) 

In Fort Nelson, Corcoran (1985) notes that it was the secretary- 
treasurer who took considerable initiative in bringing the ideas about 
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school-based inanageMnLMit to other administrators in the district 
(p. 33). He also requested that a pilot project be inipleinented. The 
request was approved by the Board but delayed because of province- 
wide retrenchment. 

Interestingly, Cleveland has an absence of reports of individual 
leadership on behalf ot' decentralization. Having undergone five 
superintendents in five years, the main thrust appears lo have come 
from the Court order to desegregate and the willingness of the district 
administration to comply (senior administrator). 

The use of key i^rcondary roles was observed in Edmonton, 
Langley, the rural districts, and Cleveland. In Edmonton, heavy 
responsibilities for the dL-velopment and implementation of school- 
based management (such as the construction of the allocation mechan- 
ism) were delegated to senior lieutenants. Langley and C'leveland 
identified a person as chief developer and facilitator. The lieutenants 
interviewed all expressed their full commitnient to their tasks, 
enthusiasm for the principles behind them, and a considerable amount 
of pride in their accomplishments. Tlie Superintendent ot' Langley, 
Emery Dosdall, believes that 

you have got to have somebody who is the keeper oj the vision. 

The superintendents are credited with being the prime forces 
behind decentralization in Edmonton and Langley. In tact, interviewees 
suggested that they are the sine qua non of school-based management 
in those who districts. However, a different model of adoption was 
followed in one ot'the rural districts, where a board member or other 
senior administrator was credited with the leadership. Alternatively, 
C-leveland\s move to decentralization was externally driven via a court 
order. In most districts, responsibility for implementation was dele- 
gated to senior administrators who appeared to pursue their roles 
vigorously. 

Preparations 

Tlie adoption phase was also characterized by di.strict engagement in 
preparation activities tor all personnel who would be involved in 
change . 

Preparations in Langley involved changing role descriptions of 
school trustees, senior administrative statVand principals. Information 
sessions were held which included planning, budgetary preparation, 
fiscal respcMisibilities. and control issues (Taylor. 1987. p. 33). There 
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was a considerable need tor ideas on school-based management in the 
view of those responsible for the inservice education required. A 
literature search of the Educational Resources Information Clearing- 
house database, and the attendance of some personnel at a conference 
on decentralization provided some nntial mformation which was 
generally hard to find. 

Lniergy Hosdall, Superintendent in l,angley, sees school-based 
management in Langley as faithful to many principles of decen- 
tralization as used in Hdnionton. Hut when school-based management 
was introduced there, the term \school-based budgeting' was used and 
tocussed greatly on the tniancial aspects. Howe\'er, in Langley during 
the year prior to implementation, board and school gc^als were 
emphasized and discussed widely. According to the Superintendent, 
the stress on goals then led naturally to the need for UiOney to achieve 
them. He said that as a consequence, decentralization is perceived to be 
a change which involves planning with goals and resources and not just 
the fmancial part of budgeting. 

Another main component in planning for decentralization is the 
allocation mechanism. During the first year that schools received their 
allocations on a per pupil basis in Langley, their total resources were 
made to tit closely to what each school already had. The rule was 

You reHect reality tor the first year. (Dosdall interview) 

While such a strategy niay seem inequitable, it was seen as necessary tor 
principals to become accustomed to the riexibility they had without 
introducing too many changes at once. During later years, allocations 
were shitted to more general tormuhis. The initial allocation mechan- 
ism tor Langley was a simple one which did not take long to ct)nstruct. 
When it was adapted later, it was done so at the request of principals, 
and the changes became 'their clianges\ Dosdall noted that at the 
inception, 

the best allocation t'orniula in the wt)rld would have tailed. 

Dad ,m elaborate torniula bcLt) devised initially, he believes it would 
not have been understood t'ully or accepted by the principals. 

In Langley, the senior administration provided in-service work- 
shops for principals concerning leadership styles, goal setting and the 
involvement of staff within sc1kh)1 operations. District educational 
objectives were also used as a tVamework (Taylor, 1987, p. 24). 
However, a principal said that still more protessional development 
could have helped. That concern was echoed by a number ot inter- 
viewees. 
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A Laiiglcy principal noted that the vSupcrintLMidLMit held retreats 
with the trustees. Another observed that the Superintendent's *tcas 
with teacliers' in their schools helped to inform personnel about 
school-based management. 

Stevens (19S7) articulates the importance of having a working 
model as a facilitating factor during adoption: 

The EdnK)ntt)n school district was . . . able to provide a model, 
resource people for in-service sessions on school-based manage- 
ment, and a living example of decentralization in action, h was 
telt that visiting the Edmonton systeivi, t^> see it working, was 
of benefit to both supporters and skeptics alike. Observing 
tlie system firsthand and being able to discuss school-based 
management with those people involved aided in convincing 
tliose indi\'iduals opposed to decentralization of the viability of 
the idea. (p. 66) 

A number of interviewees in Fort Nelson also noted how visits to 
Edmonton had helped their understanding of decentralization and how 
willing those in Ednu)nton were to share their views and experiences. 

During the adt)ption perit)d in Edmonton, a System Planner was 
appointed to guide the pilot program. Caldwell (1977) reports two 
main problems which this person faced; 

The difficulty in accomplishing change at the central office level 
as well as a change at the school level. 

I'lie difficulty in providing schools with the information 
necessary for the preparation of budgets, (p*. 437) 

A considerable effort \sms made during the adoption phase. 
Information was gathered, an allocation mechanism was devised, per- 
sonnel were made aware, and st)nie were sent to an already de- 
centralized district. However, the initial tasks t)f adoptit)n were not 
all easy t)nes. 

The Pilot Programs 

Implementation of decentralizatio-i is presented as a set of tt)pics 
addressing the pilot school programs in the districts, then some limited 
information on the post-pilot period, a look at oppositit)n to the change 
and finally some results conceri .ng the unexpected role of retrench- 
ment. 

All but one of the tive districts included in the inquiry phased in 
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school-based luanagL-iiUMit using the pilot concept — a fcv/ schools 
were placed under the structure first; others followed later. Here are 
some of the experiences recounted, by interviewees in their respective 
districts. 

lidmontofi 

Edinoiitoirs pilot plan spanned the years from 1976 to 1980, when the 
pilot schools had personnel included in their budgets (The starting 
point for the Edmonton Public Schools was supplies, 2 per cent of the 
operating budget. Later, the equipment budget was decentralized). 
Seven schools were designated as pilots, spanning elementary and 
secondary schools, some specialized ones, large and small ones, and 
schools in different parts of the city. While thirty principals volun- 
teered, they were not chosen because they were \super people', hi fact, 
some ot the seven were \unong the less outstanding' (Strembitsky, 
1986). 

A number of Hdmontt)n pilot schot)l experiences follow. Al- 
though they were restricted by legislation and collectu'c agreements, 
they broke tlie rules of expenditure which were still operational for the 
remaining schools. Many of the seven did not believe the freedom 
which they were granted to make decisions (Strembitsky, 1986). 

A second outcome of the pilot program was the heavy demand for 
information requested by the pilots. This inU)rmation included data for 
thcii reporting systems and for their fmancial records. 

Third, it was found that each school approached its decision- 
making differently. The district did not mandate decision making in a 
uniform way, though schoc^ls were required to involve their staffs. 
Tind your own way* was the advice (ihuf). One senior administrator 
commented that the provision ot'a model tor stafV participation would 
have been contrary to the idea of decentralization — it would not have 
been consistent to give schools the freedom to involve their statTs but 
then tell them how to do it. 

Fourth, Strembitsky (19S6) told the story of one principal who 
hoped for promcuion to another school at the end of the- year. But 
during the year, his schot)! became one of the pilots. The principal then 
declined his promotion. When interviewed by the superintendent and 
asked why he had 1 )rsaken a new set of opportunities, his respt)nse was 
*I can* t let those people down*. It appears that the ability to make plans 
and decisions, which pilot school status afVorded him, had generated a 
great deal of commitment on the principaPs part. 
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A fifth outcome was tlic novel requests made by pilot schools 
which were contrary to established practices. Alrhoiii^h the previous 
allocation had been S15()J)()() for lockers district-wide, two pilot 
schools asked for SK^nOI) each /ny/ /t>/' lockers, 'Iheir requests were 
supported on the i^rounds o\ daniaije and the need for teacher 
supervision ot lockers in their schools. Previously, electric typewriters 
of high quality were allocated only to the central office building. 
Schools were given a choice ot' manual typewriters. A pilot school 
requested an electric typewriter and justified its need. Prior to 
decentralization, audio-visual equipment was distributed to schools 
more or less uniforinty. A pilot school argued for extra equipment 
because it had two storeys {ibid). 

Sixth was the set of reactions on the part of the lioard and central 
o[\wk: when school budgets were encountered. One was 

When the seven pilots presented their budgets to the lioard, the 
lioard \u>r raw courasli' from the front line, {ihid) 

lUu Strembitsky added that there was also the concern that the lU)ard 
was losing control, possibly because ordinarily, boards maintain 
control by 'counting things'. He said that hours can be sjuMit on details 
which have nothing to do with the goals or mission ot education. His 
view was that the lioard was required to be reoriented to accept a long 
response time to their actions, akin to that ot' an oil tanker. To help 
counteract tins teelmg ot k)st control and low level ot trust in schools, 

A community ot' support u as needed, {ihul) 

Seventh, the tinie came to adopt s;lu)ol-based management or not. 

The f'inance Department said 'All go or no go.' (//)/(/) 

School-based management was ado[ned disirict-widc tor by a 

vote of the lidmonton Hoard. 

Implementation experiences in Langley were similar to those in 
l-dmonton. Some problems were revealed as well, some ot' which were 
attributed to the pilot [urogram in l^angley which lasted only one year r 
before dccentr.ili/atiou was adopted district-wide. "I'his short time 
period led one l.angley pruicipal to recommend a two-year pilot 
program for other districts considering school-based management 
because the pilot sc1uh)1s provided in-service education in midyear. He 
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said it would Ikivc lurn helpful to have had oiic-and-a-half years of 
preparation nistcad of six nu^nths. 

Sonic issues LMU'ountcrcd by one sca»ndary school principal in 
l.anglcy during the pilot stage included those raised by stjff members. 
'I'hey asked 

Whv deccntrali/c? Is this change for change's sake? How nuich 
staff involvement should theie be? How tinie-consuniing will 
it be? Will decentrali/ation turn adnmnstrators into business 
managers? If schools receive more work* who at the bc^ard 
o\Y\cc will be doing less? 

At one pomi. half the school staff was 'for' school-based nianagemcnt 
and the other half was \igainst\ School-based nianagemcnt was 
perceived by some as a vehicle tor retrenchment. For others, it was 
believed to be a path to collegiality (Langley principal). 

Another Langley principal noted tliat during implementation, 

ten to fifteen per cent of my time each day was allocated 
towards planning . . . 

This remark rcHcctcd the perception of a number of interviewees that 
during the first year of deccntrali/atioiK the time required to master 
new administrative procedures was high. 



77/c Rin\il l)i>tvii(s 

Prior to the pilot program in Peace River North, the School-based 
Decision-making Cloiiiiiiittce was struck. It consisted ot a school 
secretary, a teacher, a iioii-pilot-scliool principah a trustee, the 
secretary-treasurer and the assistant superintendent, l lic C lommittcc's 
mandate was to monitor the pil^n, evaluate school-based nianagenieiit, 
and make a recommendation to the I5oard. 

Stevens (PW7) notes that the pilot prc^gram \illowed for the 
development and refinement of the dccemrali/atiun handbook' 
(p. 71). The Peace River North program involved \'oluiitary schools 
winch had democratically-oriented principals, according to one prin- 
cipal interviewed. Stevens notes that in Peace Uiver North, 

, . , the support and enthusiasm of both the Secretary- Treasurer 
and the Assistant-Superintendent were identitied as key internal 
factors to the succcsstiil implementation ot'tlic pilot. {ihiiL p. 06) 
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Inhibitors to successful iniplcnuMitation eMicountcrcd by Peace 
River North incUided the diversity of the district which had both large, 
urban and sinalh rural schools scattered across sizeable distances. 
Another was the lack of funding for implementation. However, a 
trustee responded to this last concern by saying tliat the pilot program 
was completed over a two-year period, allowing existing personnel to 
'carry the load' (//)/(/. p. ()H). 

After interviewing principals and teachers in four schools in Peace 
River North. C!oleman (19S7) concluded that difficulties in imple- 
menting collegial decision-making and the time demands for partici- 
pation in the plannmg process were problems which inhibited further 
change in those schools (p. 9). 

In particular contrast to the other districts, the Peace River North 
Hoard decided }ioi to implement schocil-based management district- 
wide at the end of the pilot. The reason was 

It was felt that decentralization had a greater chance ot success if 
schools volunteered for it rather than ha\*ing it forced upon 
them, {ihiil, p. S5) 

However, the IJoard did create a part-time position to facilitate the 
further implementation of school-based management. 

hi Nelson. fi\'e volunteer schools began as pilots in \^)H()/H7. All 
seventeen sclu>ols were included in decentralization in 1^87/88. No 
principals reL]uested transfers except for one who was assigned as tlie 
person in charge of school-based management. This e\'ideiice inav 
indicate satisfaction with the process of' change there. 

The pilot effort m Port Nelson was initiated in this way; 

Our approach to |the pilot schools| was that they were the 
facilitators of S2 million. The challenge within the district was 
not to decentralize from one central office to twenty-six cen- 
tral offices. We wanted to ha\'e the connnujuty. parents, and 
teachers involved in appropriate wavs. (Superintendeiit Ciarrv 
Roth) 

The pilot scliool program followed the decentralization plan. During 
the first year. six pilots were established. A comniittee of' twelve 

principals was set up to guide tlie program. I'he numbers of" schools 
included in school-based management were increased to thirty in 1^84. 
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sixty in and 127 (all) in The process of doubling each year 

permitted schools to be paired, oTie experienced with decentralization 
and one noc. During the pikn program, the Division orSch<H)l liased 
Management was established to facilitate its implementation (Cleve- 
land, p. 3). An external assessment ot' the program was con- 
ducted when there were six pilot schools. After interviewing the 
pilot principals. Parsons and liriggs Management Assistance (19W) said 

The School-15ased Management Project has created a sense ot 
excitement, interest, and renewed direction by pilot school 
principals, (p. 1 1) 

However, the program presented some problems at that time. They 
also noted that some pilot principal.^ 

expressed a concern tor additional tunc to develop the concept 
and teel that more time is needed for plannmg, development, 
and debugging betore complete implementation, (p, 0) 

77/c Post-pilot Piiiod 

Some problems arose as districts changed tVom the pilot program to 
tull-scale school-based management, riiree central i^t'tice persons lett 
lidinonion. 

Some statV made career cIumccs. (Strembitsky. 

Principals were clearly atVccred. It was seen as necessary to Miamnier 
out* a role statement tor principals in b!diiioiiton. Two retired because 
of decentrali/ation. In l.angley. one interviewee noted that two 
principals declined tt^ stay under school-based management. Some 
teacliers were atVected dircaly because school-level perst)nnel specified 
what teachers would be retained and what ones would leave tlieir 
schools. The outcome was that 4iK)-"5<Ki teachers were moved each 
year, livery vacancy was advertised and .surplus teachers went for 
uuerviews at prospccti\'e schools. Strenibitsky (1986) observed that 

The same persons appear on the surplus lists year alter year. 

All but one district in tins investigation mounted pilot programs 
which were used as a learning period tor the personnel who participated 
in the!n. Those involved in the pilots became the sources o\ knowledge 
tor others about to become involved in decentralization. Much ex- 
perience w.is gained during this stage. IiandbcH)ks were oevcloped; 
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information demanded; ideas shared; bugs fixed; support i;arnered; 
surprises encountered. Smaller districts were able to have* pilot periods 
of shorter (one-year) lengths, although this rate of change may be quite 
rapid. The role of facilitators appears to have been critical, as ir was in 
the preparation period. Each office, school, and indeed, person ni the 
districts appears to have faced a 'need to know' about school-based 
management. Many questions were raised and ma<iy sources ot' infor- 
mation sought. Quite dramatically, those most .utected were required 
to undergo considerable adjustments in their roles and thinking 
about administrative practices. For some, the change to decentra- 
lization was more than they could accommodate. For the rest, implemen- 
tation meant the expenditure of effort and tune to master the new 
processes and expectations. 

Districts in this study proceeded with their pilot programs in 
rather similar ways. Overseeing connnittees were established and the 
experiments were evaluated. Mowever, they diverged in their later 
strategies of implementation. Three moved to 1(H) per cent decentral- 
ization at once, one phased it in over three years, and one permitted 
sciiools to volunteer for school-based management. 

Opposition 

During adoption and implementation, a number ot' groups and in- 
dividuals encountered difficulties and uncertainties (some of which 
are iu)ted in the sections on preparations and pilot programs). These 
groups and individuals expressed their opposition to aspects of de- 
centralization. Sources of potential opposition to the idea range from 
senior government to individual members of the public. 

hiterviewees were largely silent on the roles of senior govern- 
ments, except for an Fdmonton senior administrator who noted that 
the Ministry of Fducation permitted the district to move from calendar 
year to school year budgeting. 

School board members were iK)t unanimous in their support tor 
school-basL'd management. This was certainly true of the FAlmonton 
iioard. where some members ijuestioned both the principles and 
outcomes ot' decentralization. However, it is clear that the majority ol 
the Hoard supported the idea. One vice-principal in tdnionton even 
suggested that 

The Superintendent may control the Board. 

This opinion was not su-bstaiitiated by other interviewees. 
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Ccmvixl otVuv LMiipU)yccs arc another source of potential opposi- 
tion. A Cleveland senior administrator recounted that 

The Business Department like hell for eontrt)! t)f 

maintenance personnel within the ehisters [of schools]. They 
specified work and hours. Their system required that district 
work he prioritized. As a resuh, the wt)rk was dt)ne very late — 
too late. One principal liircd an outside person tt) paint the 
school exterior. 

A Lani;ley principal commented that 

Maintenance supervisors and secretary trea>urers have the 
hardest time dealing with decentralization, liut maintenance 
supervisors are actually made more powerful when a school 
asks for a specific individuafs ser\Mces. 

Wliat about principals? Do they show .my opposition to school- 
based management? While the results from Alexandruk (l^S.S'i mdicate 
tlieir overwhelming support, not all may he enthusiastic. An tidmon- 
ton vice-principal noted that the district has had difficulty in ha\'ing all 
leadership personnel accept and understand the principles ot decentral- 
i/ation. lie said that 

C)ne comment from HPS administrators is a cliche: 'Educators 
should be concerned with education and not with luanage- 



Another Hdmonton vice-[^ri!icipal observed that acceptance ot school- 
based management is contingent on school size: 

The larger the school the greater the possibility tor acceptance 
of decentralization. 

1 Je explained that this is because more discretionary income is available 
in larger schools, {'or instance, in one large school, 

S4{),()(H) was spent on the statf room and did wonders tor statV 
morale. 

What about teachers and teachers' associations? A Langley 
principal noted that the local teachers' association argued to retain 
substitute teachers as a centralized service. I lowever, the school statt 
wanted school decisions tor local reasons, hi sum, 

There is a power sliitt to teachers in the school. 

hi Nelson. Superintendent Bill Maslechkt^ reported that decentral- 
ization wa.s supported by the local teachers* association. A senior ad- 
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ministrator in Cleveland noted that no C(Miccrns had boon expressed by 
theCllevehind Teaeher's Union, which is affihated with tl»e American 
Federation ot'Teachers. One reason may have been that the State law 
requires a niininuun pupil-classroom teacher ration of 25:1 district- 
wide. The ratio includes homeroom and subject teachers, but not 
physical education, media or music teachers, or vice-principals. 

What of issues raised by statV members and their unions? A union 
representative in HdmontcMi articulated her view of employer- 
employee relations in this way: 

t)ur administration has earned the respect and trust of the 
employees by making fair decisions regarding complaints 
which are presented whether the decision be in favor of the 
employee or not. . . . The formal grievance procedure is only 
used where a clear and definite violation of a contract has 
occurred, (letter) 

However, not all groups are satisfied with school-based management, 
as shown by Somer\'ille\s (1^JS5) paper, subtitled 'The case against', l ie 
argues the benetits of decentrali/ation have not been realized, it has 
disrupted the budgeting process, and it has resulted in changes that 

may be more damaging to the welfare o\ the district than 
(school-based management! itselt. 

A senior administrator in Cleveland noted that there have been no 
statements of concern troni the support staff unions, such as the clerical 
or bus drivers'. Aiunher meniioned explicitly that decentrali/aticMi was 
ilesigned not to abrogate any state law, court ortler. or union contract. 
Only one letter o\ inquiry (one step behnv a grievance) had been 
received in three and one halt' years. That complaint pertained to 
teacher participation in schoiW butlgetmg. 

Residual ditticulties remain with some persons. 

Parents still ask the 15oard why a certain school would buy a 
copy machine. (CMe\ elaiid senior administrator) 

lie added, 

There is considerable disct^iiit'ort with the tVeedom that schools 
have on the part ot >t>///(' in the ccMiiiiiunity who regularly attend 
lioard meetings. 

According to l.angKA* Superintendent Hmery DosdalL one wav 
which districts could become receiitrali7ed is through the imposition ot' 
muon cotitracts which have explicit rules in them (tor example, the 
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requirement that each school have 1.5 librarians). He said that such 
contracts would have the same etVect as centralized decision-making at 
the school board office. 

Opposition to the adoption and implementation of school-based 
management appears to have been ameliorated in the districts studied. 
Concerns arose, perhaps from fears about losses of resot^^-ces to persons 
or groups. The range of sources of opposition spans board members, 
central office personnel who may encounter loss of control ot some 
functions, principals who do not all welcome decentralization some- 
times because of small school size, teacher associations who may lose 
control of some functions, staff unions who may be conceriied about 
job security and due process, and individual parents who may not 
accept the change. However, interviewees do not perceive opposition 
to have affected implementation greatly in the districts studied. One 
reason for this outcome is quite obvK)us; the districts were selected 
because of their institutionalization of school-based management. 




Retrenchment 

An unanticipated factor which created difficulties for the implemen- 
tation of school-based management was the reduction in funding 
by ministries or departments of education. I bis development was 
stressed by many. Here are some ot' their reflections: 

School-based management was implemented in Edmonton 
during financially difficult times, f-roni PJ8l)-Mf). the pupil- 
teacher ratio rose from 16 to 17. A corresponding loss in 
teaching positions resulted witli 401 reductions out ot a total 
complement of 4.V)i) from IWi/Sl to (lidmonton 
L-\pcriencc IL Vm). 

However, retrciichiiicnt w.\s t'elt much more severely by the 
districts in liritish CicWuiiibia than by Hdmoiiton in Albert,i. Taylor 
(V)H7) summ.iri/es his interview" results concerning retrenchment in 
this wa\': 

An o\er.ill tl-eling of ske[nicisiii, contusion and added pressure 
is how many l.aiiglcv educators describe their feelings towartls 
decentr.ili/ed decision making. A great inimber of' teachers had 
adopted \ ery skeptical attitudes towards the government about 
cutbacks 111 public cduc.itioii throughout British C'.olumbia. 
These feelings .ilso seemed to be directed at decentralized 
decision-ni.iking. [p. 3H) 
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A representative of the teachers association in Langley commented 



. . . some teachers were confused. . . . Decentrahzation and 
[retrenchment] came together . . . 

One secondary principal in Langley said simply 

The biggest disadvantage of decentralii!:ation is that it was 
introduced when [retrenchment] was. 

Stevens (1987) reports that in Peace River North, all respondents 
believed that the most important negative factor impinging on the 
decentralization pilot program was the provincial govermnent's re- 
trenchment program (p. 67). 

Retrenchment not only concurred with school-based management 
but it may have magnified the role differences between teachers and 
principals accompanying decentralization. The Langley teachers asso- 
ciation representation acknowledged that 

. . . decentralization puts a lot of the agony of [retrenchment! at 
the school level . . . there is much confusion over decentralized 
decision making and [retrenchment] . . . there may be an inten- 
sified conflict between teachers and administrators at the school 



What were the reactions of schools to the combination of 
retrenchniLiit and school-based management? A Langley principal 
connnented on school-based management under retrenchment: 

. . . decentralization is a way to dt*''entralize the agony. 

Another mentioned that retrenchmeiu a js made less painful because if 
his school could fmd the dollars it did not cut priority areas. Taylor 
(19H7) sununarized the reactions about retrenchment he gleaned from 
his interviews in Langley; 

Although government retrenchment seemed to be a negative 
factor for the implementation of decentralized decision making 
in Langley. the overall feeling among those interviewed was 
that the flexibility that existed from [decentralization] gave 
them an advantage over schools in other districts in combatting 
the hardships of the government cutbacks, (p. 39) 

The simultaneity of retrenchment and the change to school-based 
management meant chat no extra resources were available for schools 
during the change process. Worse, resources and specifically, positions^ 
were being lost. Teachers and others were confused as the troublesome 



level. 
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decisions were shifted to tlic scliools. Sonic may have associated the 
potential outcomes of decentrahzation (inchiding greater efficiency) 
with the defniite outcomes of retrenchment (cost reductions). Yet, 
some reactions were rather positive* indicating tliat scliool personnel 
would rather reduce their numbers themselves than be told 'who 
should go'. 

Summary 

District experiences with the ademption ot' decentralization were varied. 
Some relied on the leadership of key persons; one adopted school-based 
management involuntarily. Extensive preparations were undertaken so 
that scliool and central othce personnel could adapt to their new roles. 
Implementation began usually with a pilot school program and cul- 
minating in a decisit>n to fully implement decentralization or not. 
Opposition from various sources was asserted. However, the change to 
decentralization continued. Difficulties with retrenchment were also 
encountered. 




PART V: CONCLUSIONS 



Clliaptcr 13 is dc\'OtL'd to a discussion of what thoughts on structure 
have been gleaned troin the data and looks backward to see how the 
data agree with ideas expressed in the literature. Chapter 14 continues 
tiie discussion on outcomes ot' decentralisation: Hexibility, acccnnit- 
ability, productivity and change. It also features a reexaininaticMi ot" 
the anticipations about scliool-based management otTered by those 
in centralized districts. The last chapter, number 15, prcwides some 
limitations of this modest inquiry, some one-line conchisicMis about 
decentralizarion in education, a reexamination of the conceptual syn- 
tesis, and then some speculations in which the reader is invited to 
indulge. 
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Discussions and Reflections on the 
Structure of Decentralization 



Many individuals have provided answers to the questions posed to 
them on decentralization. When individual reactions are combined witli 
other data sources based on the same occurrences of school-based 
management, it is possible to otter a picture of the structure ot'district 
decentralization, to otTer a precis ot' Miow the data spt)ke* in summary 
torm. A precis ot' the generalizations also ^UTmits the literature on 
structure to be reexamined in light ot'the results ot'this inquiry. These 
two tasks are undertaken in this chapter. 

Precis of Structure 

The general torm ot' school-based management is quite simple. Many 
planning and decision tiuictions characteristically made at the district 
level are devolved to the schools, liut it is school personnel and not 
parents who are given that decision making authority. As such, 
school-based management may be labelled 'organizationar rather than 
apolitical' decentralization. 

To what extent does decentralization take place? It is most clear 
from tlie evidence provided that a considerable proportion ot' district 
resources (dollar amounts) are directed to the schools. Moreover, the 
districts detine school-based management so that school-level decisions 
are addressed by schools themselves. 

Districts express their aims t\n decentralization in ditterent ways, 
but they made goal statements intended to enable schools to be more 
ettective, responsive, accountable and to link planning with resources. 
Such goals appear to reflect the beliet' that school personnel are 
sutticiently knowledgeable about local conditions to make appropriate 
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decisions. The structure vvliicli sccnis to tic scliool-hascd UKniagcuicnt 
ratlicr well is Mintzberg's 'divisioiiiiiizcd fornr. 

As interpreted from docunicntation provided, school-based mau- 
agenieut has two key dimensions. One is the definition ot' authority 
and responsibili'" of those in various personnel roles. The district 
hierarchy is sharpened by the 'one boss rule\ wliere each person h.is 
only one supervisor. Most importantly, autliority and responsibility 
are largely brought together, particularly for the school principal, but 
also for t)ther.s in the administrative structure. 

The other diinension ot school-based nianageinent is the scope ot 
decision-niaking which is permitted for schools. When the instances are 
examined in turn, it is found that Hdnionton exhibits a considerable 
range of decisions made by schools. These may be stated, roughly in 
the order of occurrence. Tliey include supplies, equipment. personneK 
maintenance, utilities ;i!id con.sultant ser\ices, the last being on an 
experimental basis. Langley and the rural districts exhibit a similar 
pattern, sometimes more rcstricti\'e. but all except two including 
personnel, the greatest portion of school resources. Data from those 
districts also delineate functions \\ hicli remain centralized, such as level 
of pay for personnel. C!le\'eland is in general accord with the other 
districts, but two main exceptions are noted. One is the state law 
requiring a certain tcacher-to-pupil ratio district wide. The other, 
perhaps more important, is that personnel are not de facto part ot' the 
sct)pe of school decision-making. 

Interviewees perceive two main processes as part ot the structure 
ot school-ba.sed management. The first is the mechanism by which 
resources are- allocated to schools. A general rule is applied: ' The money 
tollows the cliild\ This mejiis that schools receive the bulk ot' their 
allocations tVom a t'ormula which multiplies their enrollments by the 
allotment per child. Many adjustments .ne made tor progr.-ms of 
various kinds and for school attributes. While many interviewees 
perceived the system of allocations to be \'ery t'air. one criticism to such 
a mechanism is that when it is linear, small schools have little tlis- 
crerionary income. A second is that small districts may not be able to 
apply tormulas, which depend on the smiilariiy of sclun)ls, very well. 
A third IS that allocations precede planning et'torts in the sciiot)ls. 

i he second main process is a much more \ isilile one because niaiiv 
more persons participate in it. I liis is the Inidgetnig process — perhaps 
why scliool-l\ised management is sometimes called sclu)ol-based 
budgeting. While tins process is simini.>.ri/ed more completely in the 
t'ollowing section on accountability, two aspects of it .ire noted here. 
One is that it is cyclic tor both district and schools. Atter the district 
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provides the schools with district goals and resources, schools plan and 
respond with their budgets, mostly absorbed by personnel costs. The 
(uher is that teachers are purchased from the district at a uniform rate. 
Further, teachers not in a particular school move to a pool tor selection 
by other schools. 



Reflections on Structure 

The starting points tor the discussion on structure were the set ot views 
expressed by writers on organizations — particularly organizational 
structure and the attendant topic of decentralization. The perspective ot 
organizational rationality was contemplated. Political and econonnc 
decentralization in education were then exanuned. Later, structure was 
cMicountered as part t^t'the small literature on school-based management 
itselt^. 
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( )y{iinii::iUioniil Stritidin' 

A searcli of tlie literature on organizations revealed that Henry 
Mintzberg^ (197^^) treatment of structures (and especially decen- 
tralization) was a most useful way to build the groundwc^rk tor 
understanding school district structiuv. He presented five 'j^eneral 
tvpes. Two of these, his simple structure where a single individual 
makes most of the decisions, and his adhocracy, where structure is 
highly riuid, project-based and very politicized, do not appear to match 
interviewee responses at all. They remain interesting archetypes. 

The machine bureaucracy is a kind ol' structure which may share 
some attributes of school districts if the interviewees' comments on 
centralized management are cimtc -t. Roles with 'real authority' are 
tlu^se of top managers and the anal sts in the tecliiu^structure. akin to 
superintendents and some senior otVice statV. First-line managers, such 
as principals, are seen as quite curtailed in their tunctions. The 
abundance of rules constraining flexibility is also a characteristic o\ the 
machine bureaucracy and a teature of centralizcil management as re- 
ported by the interviewees. Hi)wever, the sophistication of the general 
knowledge of technical statts in, say, a camera company, is probably 
much more extensive than that held by central otTice statTs in school dis- 
tricts. Such Hniitations make the model not fully applicable to education. 

A structural type which Mintzberg believes is relevant to schools 
is the prc^tessional bureaucracy, which is largely coordinated by tlie 
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stiuidardization of skills of protcssii)nals. But c iucatiDual protcssioiials 
have a variety of skills and they work togcth:r to rLMidcr service to 
masses of studenf<. So schools may require ino.'c coordination among 
their personnel than doctors' offices. And interviewees did not consider 
schools to be adn:in\stered democratically, either before school-based 
management, whtMi ;i great many decisions were made at the central 
office, or after decentralization, when principals *had the final word'. 
Mintzberg may ha\'e grouped schools too globally into a category 
which only soiiicwhat tits their usual design. 

Mih^zberg's divisionalized form appears to be the closest model to 
the structure of school-based management as encouritered in this study. 
While he notes that districts typically have elementary and secondary 
*divisions\ under decentralization the key unit 'jf management be- 
comes the school, which may be characterized as 'quasi-autonomous' 
wlien sizeable amounts of authority are delegated. C'oordination is 
adiieved. not by control of resource inputs (such as numbers ot 
teachers per student) but by examination ot' outputs (such as survey 
results and other indicators). Mintzberg also notes that many kinds of 
decisions are retained by headtjuarters. That observatiori appears to be 
mirrored in the way some district-wide decisions are not decentralized, 
such as collective bargaining and general policy-making. There is one 
difficulty which Mintzberg has with the di\'isionalization of public 
service agencies such as schools. He warns that because of the problem 
of measurement of outputs, the choices are t(.) ignore the controlling 
function, to control work processes, or to impose artificial performance 
standards. C'ontrarily, the evidence in this study suggests that control 
was taken seriously by senior district administrators and school boards 
that no special incursions on classroom processes were declared, and 
most particularly, that the output control processes in the form of 
surveys were accepted by the educators who were partially judged by 
tliem. 

Two background assumptio>iS made in connection with organiza- 
tional decentralization were (i) the relative neetl tor order (or tolerance 
tor disorder); and (ii) the locus ot' knowledge resident in the hierarchy. 
Simon, Schuma Jier and Brooke contemplated the issue ot tolerance tor 
disorder. Schumacher expressed the need tor \*reati\'c treedom' and the 
danger that the tendency to order would remove the tVeedom. lirooke 
and Simon noted that when the need tor order was stressed, sat'ety was 
otten a concern ami a Mack of coutidence' in lower level personnel was 
expressed. The present study did not address the concepts of order and 
disorder extensively. They appear to have been raised during the period 
prior to adoption of school-based management in the districts studied. 
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However, they are found in the study in two ways. One is in the 
remarks of some respondents, who suggested that it was necessary to 
build *trust' into relationships between central otTicc and schools, and 
between principals and staffs. Thus, personnel are viewed as being 
trustworthy. The other was indirectly in the statements of the aims ot 
decentralization made by the districts, it is possible to infer from them 
that a certain tolerance of disorder lies behind the desire to attain 
responsive school decision-making. 

The other background assumption is the question of \vho knows 
best'? Mintzberg and Brooke tackle this one, noting that particular 
knowledge is mvariably located at the *units\ but that 'scarce 
knowledge, expertise, or ability' may be at headquarters or in the units. 
The problem of the \vider picture^ is also raised. Documents and 
interviewees suggested that the districts in this inquiry have resolved 
that particular knowledge of educational needs is resident in the 
schools, and therefore, school personnel are given the authority to act 
on that knowledge. There is no question that schools are in command 
of the bulk of district resources, which appears to rcHect the belief that 
school personnel are competent to make school-level decisions, an idea 
supported by a number of interviewee comments. But the districts 
have maintained th«eir central o\Y\cc support staffs, which suggests that 
general knowledge of subject matter and other specialists is not 
decentralized, apart from the limited experiment involving user pay for 
consultants in Hdnionton. Further, some interviewees questioned the 
abilitv of schools to know what services they 'actually iieed\ It appears 
that the 'knowledge issue* is mostly, but not completely resolved. 

A full understanding of decentralization requires that its form be 
determined. Koclieii and Deutsch (1980) make the point that decentral- 
ization is instrumental — to be judged according to the objectives it 
achieves and not for us inherent value. It seems fair to interpret the 
districts* goal statements for school-based management as being 
instrumental to aims such as responsiveness rather than decentralization 
for its own sake. Decentralization is defmed by Mintzberg on the basis 
of the distribution of power, but it seems more apt to see it as the iwtait 
to which iUHhonty to fuokc dcci.sions is (iistrihutcd tmofi\^ the roles in an 
or{iuni::iUion. Authority, which is legitimated, becomes a critical con- 
cept and was one invoked throughout this inquiry. But what are the 
dimensions of decentralization? 

Koclien and Deutsch present four dimensions pertinent to this 
study. They are functional specialization, feedback fitting and res- 
ponsiveness, coordination and delegation and participation in deci- 
sion-making. Overall, these four concepts seem rather global and 
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require much more particularity to be helpful in organizing thinking 
about school-based management, which is specific to schools and 
districts. While Brooke does not focus on dimensions explicitly, he 
raises a critical issue of how far decentralization progresses. However, 
it is Mintzberg v/ho provides the most complete and clearly-articulated 
framework for decentralization. 

Mintzberg offers two main dimensions of decentralization; each 
is a pair. The first pair is vertical/horizontal, 'Vertical' refers to the 
extent to which decisions are delegated downward in the hierarchy. 
If the documents and interview data are to be believed, districts 
with school-based management have achieved a considerable amount 
ot vertical decentralization. Authority once resident in the board and 
central office has been passed to schools. And overall, that shift was 
welcomed by school personnel, 'HorizontaP refers to the extent to 
which decisions are delegated sideways. If the interviewees are correct 
that under the previous structure (often called ^centralized manage- 
ment'), the central office non-line staff had considerable authority to 
make decisions which affected schools directly, then that authority has 
been largely eliminated. A generalization which can be suggested is that 
previously, the districts studied were horizontally decentralized, now 
diey are vertically decentralized. 

But decentralization is just not that simple, as Mintzberg notes. He 
adds a second dimensional pair; selective/parallel. \Selective' means that 
some authority is always retained at headquarters. Data from this study 
indicate that districts vary in the selection or scope of decision making 
accorded to schools. There is something of a continuum of delegated 
decisions, trom supplies, equipment, personnel, maintenance, utilities, 
to consultant services. Beyond these, there are others which remain the 
purview of the central oftice, such as payroll, collective negotiations 
and general district policy. The other half of the dimension is 'paralieP, 
which is the extent to wliich decisions are made in the same place. 
According to the interviewees' remarks, schools under school-base.^ 
management have a bundle of decisions to make regarding their own 
attairs. Thus, it seems reasonable to say that the districts in this study 
demonstrated a varying degree of selective and parallel decentral- 
ization. 



( )r{iiWi::iUioniil Ratiofiality 

Four sources which inquired into questions surrounding rationality in 
organization.s were examined. This study nuy be able to provide some 
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insights into their perspectives and help determine the utiHty of sonic of 
the concepts which they harness. 

Karl Weick (1976), in his article on Moose coupling', offers a 
characterization of school districts as being quite disjointed. He says 
that job specifications, authority, reward systems and a defmite absence 
of connections from higher to lower levels are to be found in education. 
In short, districts are not rationally conceived, except for a few parts 
which are tightly coupled. Does this inquiry shed any light on these 
concerns? Generally, it may be said that interviewees' recollections of 
what they called Centralized management^ reveal their agreement with 
Weick's description of districts and the way they functioned. The 
absence of clarity of role expectations, global ownership without^ 
specific responsibilities and lack of consistent evaluation were part of 
their experiences. Tight coupling in the form of inflexibility was also a 
prime concern. School-based management changed a number of these 
features ii li.e districts observed. Flexibilities were introduced at the 
school level. Role descriptions, particularly for line officers, were much 
more clearly specified. The scalar chain of command was asserted. 
Review, control and evaluation systems were put in place. The out- 
come of the change to school-based management appears to be that 
the district administration is much more tightly coupled in many 
respects. However, at the school level, the flexibility provides much 
more looseness, except that outcomes are evaluated with resultant 
tightening. Looseness and tightness may coexist. The remark that it 
was now ^easier to get permission than forgiveness' illustrates this 
pattern well. It appears to be possible to alter the coupling in educa- 
tional organizations. School-based management is one way ot resolv- 
ing the issue ot just how tight or how loosely connected dist.ncts and 
schools can be. 

A viewpoint closely related ro loose coupling is March and Olsen's 
(1976) characterization that there are no clear connections between 
personal attitudes and beliefs and personal behaviour, between in- 
dividual action and organizational action, between organizational 
outcomes and desired environmental responses, and between en- 
vironmental actions and individual cognitions and preferences. They 
also believe that decision making is more of a ^garbage can' process than 
that of rational choice models. Does school-based management speak 
to these allegations when applied to schools and districts? It is 
inappropriate to comment on the rationality of decision-making 
processes under decentralization, since they were noi investigated. But 
the larger question of the connection between individual beliefs and 
personal behaviour is addressed for principals, since some of them 
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indicated the ability to exert more leadership with school-based 
nianagcnient. Mr iy principals stated that their decisions had a defuiite 
impact on their scnools, showing greater connection between certain 
individuals' action and organizational action. The other two potential 
connections may not be affected. However, regarding the fourth 
connection, environmental responses in the form of survey results do 
permit organizational changes in the form of alterations to decisions 
made in schools, hi general, it may be said that decentralization has 
made districts and schools somewhat more rational in the terms of 
March and Olsen. 

The third critique of organizational rationality came froni tne 
perspective of organizational cultures, articulated well by Bolman and 
Deal (1984). Although the structural view is explained, they empha- 
size their cultural perspective. It concentrates on the way in which 
organizations may be seen as entities full of symbolism, basing much 
of its weight on the perceptions of personnel and ways in which they 
fuid meaning in their activities. School-based management has some 
relevance to this view. A point of agreement is the idea expressed 
by some interviewees that school-based management was itself an 
^organizational culture', something of a total way of thinking about 
how education is administered and delivered, liut contrarily, the 
differences appear much more profound to this author. Both the wus 
and the general descriptions of school-based management suggest that 
the stress is on function and the instrumentality of the attendant 
processes — not their symbolic value, though such symbolic meanings 
naturally accompany decentralization. The authors' structural view- 
point seems a more useful one to understand decentralization. 

A fourth perspective was offered by (Jareth Morgan (1986), whose 
general analysis of organizational theories shows that they arc con- 
ceivable as organizational metaphors. Both well-established and novel 
metaphors are presented and reviewed. Morgan outlines classic.^ 
management theory, which he calls the machine metaphor, and the 
metaphor of the organization as organism, which is il: tvirt of the 
structural-functional view. In his specification of the maciime mera- 
phor, he delineates certain classical principles, such as the one boss 
rule, the scalar chain of connnand. span of controL staff and line 
distinction, division of work, delineation of authority and rrspon- 
sibility, and level of centralization of authority. Morgan appears to 
condemn the machine metaphor for its narrowness. However, the 
evidence provided in this study indicates that the problems perceived 
by interviewees prior to school-based management were violations of 
those classical principles, which produced some strongly negative 
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results. The change to decentralization was introduced partly in order 
to correct those violations, but within the overall goal of having the 
districts and schools adapt to new conditions and provide an improved 
level of educational service. Thus, two very useful frameworks for 
school-based management appear to be classical management theory 
and the structural-functional view. Morgan is probably wrong in his 
concern with the limitations of those large-scale conceptual models. 

Political atid liconomic DccentralizatioH in Education 

While the instances of decentralization included in this inquiry were not 
examples of political or economic decentralization, the literature on 
those topics provides a relevant set of questions to pose in light of any 
effort to decentralize school districts. Political decentralization refers to 
a structure whereby authority is given to groups, such as parents or 
citizens in general, to control school districts or schools directly via a 
voting process. Four sets of authors (a conmient and three proposals) 
were examined. How does school-based management stand in light of 
these writings? 

Benson (197H) addresses the general issue of decentralization froni 
state departments (or ministries) of education to school districts. 
Briefly, he argues that complete decentralization is inappropriate 
because (i) education benefits the wider society but not all districts 
would or could provide quality programs; (ii) revenue generation 
would fall more severely on poorer persons; (iii) there would be lack of 
curricular control; and (iv) it requires vision and expertise to forecast 
educational needs. School-based management, as encountered in this 
inquiry, does not appear to invoke these problems. That is because 
resource gathering, curricular control and general planning remain 
centralized functions. Although the experience with school-based 
management is not long-term, interviewees did not see these potential 
problems as emergent, lienson also stipulates reasons for not having 
education fully centralized at the state or provincial levels. Among 
them are knowledge of local conditions and teacher resources. 
Decentralization is a structure which appears to acknowledge local 
school conditions and teacher resources for schools. 

One way in vvhicli decentralization could proceed is through a 
voucher mechanism, where parents would be given a ticket which they 
could redeem for a year's education for their child at the school of their 
choice. The key word here is 'choice', defended by Milton Friecinian 
and others as an avenue to economic democracy. Freedom is the critical 
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concept behind clioicc. Coons and Su^arnian (197SJ also ar^uc strongly 
for voucher nicchanisnis, but they assert th.it parents, rather than 
school personnel, have the greater stake in their children. Does the 
structure of school-based management resemble the voucher arrange- 
ment? In one way, it does. When dollars follow children, sclioc^ls are 
allocated monies largely on the basis of enrollments. The effect is to 
have resources directed to the child's school, rather than initially to the 
parent and then to the school. Under conditions of open school 
boundaries, the financial outcome looks rather similar, except that only 
public schools are involved. However, school-based management 
differs from voucher plans in an important respect. While voucher 
proposals are usually perceived as bhitantly ideological in their bases, 
most interviewees did not view school-based managetiienr as jn 
ideological matter. 1 hey tended to judge decentralization on the basis 
ot its effects, nither pragmatically. And they did not in general 
anticipate the negative outcomes associated with voucher plans as 
articulated by Levin (19S()), such as the po.ssibilities of increased racial 
and social class segregation or the dilution ot"the societal objectives for 
education. 

Another proposal for decentralization of education is based on 
public choice theory, known for its incisive criticism of governmental 
bureaucracies and question.s about their efficiency and the go,ils they 
pursue. Michaelson (19S()) and others articulate a view of nianageri,il 
selt-interest, which sees administrators as highly rational, capable and 
inclined to modify organizational i)bjectives to suit their own ends. 
Since they are not entirely trustworthy, it is suggested that control ot' 
education be placed back in public hands instead of remaining with 
professional educators. Does the observed structure of school-based 
management relate to tins perspective? CMiieHy, the objectives of de- 
centralization appear to underpin the belief that personnel in schools 
are viewed as quite trustworthy, contrary to the self-ifiterest idea. 
However, an important sentiment persists .imong some interviewees. 
Central ofVu e staff personnel, who do not have direct responsibility for 
students, are sometimes seen as serving their personal needs more 
readily. 'I lieir authority has been reduced under school-based man- 
agement. 'I'he self-interests of principals may .ilso be more clearly 
connected to the attainment of district goals because of clearer 
evaluation mechanisins. A key departure from public choice theory is 
the relative exclusion of'pareiits from decision-making roles in schools. 
Parents are mviied to participate (usually at the principafs discretion) 
and dien only in an advisorv ca[\icitv. 

The third important statement tor political/ecoiioimc deceiitral- 
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izaiion is (larius. (nitliric and Pierce's (1978) proposal for sdiool-sitc 
budgeting. Based upon the triangle of critical values (liberty, equality 
and efficiency), that proposal involves lump-sum allocations to each 
school, elected parent councils which would select and advise the 
principal, approve the school budget, and direct school-based collective 
negotiations. Performance would be monitored via testing and other 
indicators. The version of school-based management encountered in 
this inquiry shows two strong resemblances and some clear contrasts 
to that proposal. Similarities included the extensive devolution ot 
decision-making to the school and lump-sum allocatiiuis. Differences 
are many and appear based on separate rationales behind each. The 
school-.s'/rc budgeting proposal is largely gri)unded on the argument 
that ownership and control should be reunited, A consistent outcome is 
to give pi)litical contrc)! to parents via a school-based board with 
considerable authority, hi contrast. school-Zniyct/ management as 
observed in this inquiry is organizational decentralization given to 
schools to the degree tlie central olUcc and board are willing to share 
authority for decisions of various kinds (such as supplies, equipment, 
personiieK and so forth), Principal selection and replacement, school 
budget appri)val and collective negotiations remain the purview ot the 
central office. Fundamentally, school-based educators are given control 
to make decisiiMis based on their perceptions of student needs. And 
ownership rights are exercised through the district school boards via a 
well-specified chain of command. 

The StniiHiir ofSiliool-luiscil MiUhis^cnicfit iis Rcportcil 

Three si)urces i)n school-based management were nseful in under- 
standing the kind of structure which districts have adopted. One was 
Lindelow (l^^^Sl). who described some of the structures evident in 
Monroe and Alachua C bounties in Florida, There, parent advisory 
committees were in place, but they did not control the scliools. 
Principals had been given considerable authority and central office 
staffs had been reduced, Observation of decentrali/atK". i in this inquiry 
reveals a closelv-similar structure, Cionnnittees of parents were strictly 
advisory, and in only one district were they required, Others permitted 
them at the principals' discretion. The increase ot the principals' 
authoritv was strongly evident where control over schoi)l personnel 
was accorded. The e feet on the number of central i^ftice statV members 
was unclear because reductions also coincided with retrenchment, 
(Ireenhalgh (1984) makes two general remarks about structure. 
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One is that he noted sonic decision-nuking authority was restricted to 
the central oftice. Examples were wage scales, matters of compliance 
with tlie law. labour agreements, allocations to schools and relation- 
ships to other governmental agencies. The evidence gathered in this 
study suggests a range of decision-making authority retained. It in- 
cludes all (Jreenhalgirs examples but normally encompasses consul- 
tant services as well. The other aspects of school-based management 
whicli (Jreenhalgh offers in detail arc the allocation and budgeting 
processes. Oreeiihalgirs general description matches the ones observed 
in this inquiry. C^ne important point of agreement is the purchase of 
teachers at a uniform rate throughout the districts. Another is the 
integration of school budgets with district budgets. 

A third source on school-based managenient is Marburger (1985), 
whose chief contribution is one of advocacy. The main point made is 
that decentralization can give authority to parents to direct school 
decisions and planning. Details of school council structure are quite 
clear, and give parents a large percentage of votes cast. Apart from the 
requirement to establish parent advisory councils in Cleveland, all 
other districts in this study permitted principals to decide if they 
wanted to include parents or other citizens in the planning and 
decision-making processes in their schools. This critical question — 
whether to have controlling or advisory parent councils — points to a 
clear difterence between the school-based management championed 
by Marburger and that tU^served in the districts in this inquiry. His 
is a torni of political decentralization, while these were a form of 
organi/ational decentralization. 



Summary of Structure 

Decentralization, as encountered in this inquiry, was clearly the 
organizational form; districts were not decentralized politically. T'wo 
key dimensions of decentralization were found: location of authori- 
ty/responsibility, which was exactly specified in the organizational 
hierarchies, and the scope of decision-making accorded schools, winch 
varied across districts. School-based inaiiageiiieiit was characterized bv 
two key processes. One was resource allocation, whereby resources are 
in the form of dollars are disbursed to ;cliools. The other was the 
budgetary planning and revijw process, which included both central 
offices and schools. 

All five organizational structures devised by Mintzberg were of 
st)me relevance to the study of school-based inaiiagemeiit. However, 
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his divisionalizcd form was found to tit the observed deccntridization 
very well. Background assumptions to decentralization, the tolerance 
for disorder and the location of knowledge, were raised as issues. It 
seems useful to redehne Mintzberg's statement of decentralization to 
read: decentralization is the extent to which authority to make decisions 
is distributed among the roles in an organization. Mintzberg^s dimen- 
sions of decentralization, vertical/horizontal and selective/parallel, 
were found to be applicable to school-based management. 

The state of loose coupling was seen to be a characterise., ot 
centralized school districts. Decentralization appears to have altered the 
coupling to make it looser in providing more flexibility for schools yet 
tighter with respect to the chain of connnand. This change may make 
schools somewhat more rational. The adoption of decentralization 
seems to be more than just a change in appearances, or image, as 
Bolnian and Deal might suggest. Moreover, school-based management 
draws from concepts based in classical management theory and 
structural functicnalisni, which were found useful in understanding it. 

While die decentralization studied in this inquiry was not the 
political form, the issues which develop when states and provinces give 
local boards decision-inaking authority were similar to those encoun- 
tered. Voucher plans are perceived as ideologically-charged while 
school-based niaiiagemem was not seen by interviewees in this man- 
ner. Negative outcomes anticipated by writers on voucher schemes 
were not anticipated by interviewees. Public choice theory was some- 
what relevant to this study, since the role of central o{T\cc person- 
nel was clarified. School-based management differed from school site 
management m two important respects: in this inquiry, principals were 
selected centrally and parental control of schools was exercised via the 
district boards. 

School-based management as observed in this inquiry resembled 
Its occurrences elsewhere in the United States. Many of the observa- 
tions by (ireenhalgh were upheld, though the ability of parents to 
control schools, advocated by Marburger. was not found. 
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Discussions and Reflections on the 
Outcomes of Decentralization 



Two sets of people li;ivc spokcMi on the topic of decentralization. One 
includes the writers who conveyed their ideas and findings about what 
dccentralii^ation is, what assumptions lie behind it, and what some of its 
eftects are. The other set cMiconipasses people who have experienced 
decentralization and who have articulated their views on what they felt 
were relevant aspects of school-based management in their lives as 
educators. Along with chapter 13, this chapter is devoted to the 
comparison of the ideas and facts expressed by each group. It is 
organized roughly in parallel to the literature review and the results 
chapters. The main four outcome themes are each examined in turn, 
hrst as a precis, then as reexaminations of the literature. At the end, the 
anticipations of those in centralized districts are compared with the 
reactions of those in school-based management districts. 
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Flexibility 

Precis oil i'lcxihil'ty 

hiterviewees seemed to value greatly the flexibility ot' decision-ma king 
accorded to them by school-based manageiiieiit. They had a number ot' 
general reactions to the idea of Hexibility. One was the lack of freedom 
most had experienced under centralized managenient. According to 
tlieni, unique school needs, as perceived by the school, were often 
denied. Some believed schools were more responsive to those needs 
under decentralization, t^tliers noted the extent of the Hexibility 
accorded, saying that it had increased both m amount and frequency. 

\^ ♦ 
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A great many responses to the request tor partieular examples 
of riexible deeision-niaking were offered. First, many pertained to 
equipment and supplies, forms of tangible evidence. Second, many 
more examples relating to seliool staff were put forward. Trade-offs 
between personnel and materiel were evident. Examples of personnel- 
related decisions included more dollars for professional development, 
school choice and swaps of personneL and inereases in personnel 
alloeaiions for learning tasks. 'I'he idea of leadership was seen as a part 
of riexibility of decision-making. And the limits to personnel decisions 
were noted. Third, decisions 'beyond starting' were observed, such as 
those for utilities and consultant services. Fourth, the cases of five 
schools were delineated bricHy to show examples of decisions made, 
many of which the principals believed would not have been permitted 
under centralized management. 

As an extension of Hexibility, the question of initiatives was put 
to nianv interviewees. Some believed tiiat school-based management 
enhanced the possibilities for initiative-taking and could continue to do 
.so as us scope increased. Hut many did !iot associate decentralization 
and innovation, noting that the structure did not reward for doing well 
or punish for performing badly. While the model \nr i!movatii)n is a 
grassroots one, there may be no incentive to innovate. However, this 
inquiry did not explore the question of initiative in depth — it was 
difficult to judge any response as to its degree ot' innovatuMi. One 
problem which could ha\'e iiiHuencetl the level of initiati\'e-taking was 
the retrenclnnent (discussed in the summary on implementation) 
experienced by all schot)ls in the study. 

Still otlier general reactions to the idea of Hexibility were received. 
One was the set of responses to a survey, which suggested that a fair 
degree o\ Hexibility had been achieved in Hdm<.)nton and that it was 
perceived as the leading strength of school-based inanageinent by 
principals and teachers. Another charaeteri/ation oi decentiali/ation 
came from the tnaxinis: rornicrly it was 'easier to get torgivetiess than 
permission'. Now it wa.s 'easier to get permission than forgiveness'. 
They .speak to both flexibility and accountability. 



Riiicihous Of I I'li'xihilify 

The major theme of' riexibilitv occurred throughout the literature, but 
without a great deal of' emphasis. 1 lowever. the uiterview ees' stress on 
the idea was very stn)ng. it emerged as a central theme in this inquiry. 



Deieu!rali::iUion and Sihool-bascd Mana^am'fit 



Links between deeentralis^ation and flexibility were explored initially 
in the literature on organizations per se, in the general educational 
literature, and in the writings devoted to school-based management. 

Respofisiveness, the time required to deliver an acceptable re- 
sponse (Kocheu and Deutsch, 1980), was seen as an important value. 
The word *acceptable' is normally applicable to an organization's 
clients. The connection is made between decentralization and innova- 
tion as well. This thought is supported by Mintzberg (1^^79), who 
implies that deccfitralized organizations may be more attractive to 
creative people and Schumacher (1973), who argues the need for 
treedmn to generate outcomes of creative ideas. 

Does school-based management provide a greater degree of re- 
sponsiveness? Interviewees rather resoundingly asserted that the level 
of flexibility of sdux^l decision-making had been considerably en- 
hanced over their recollections of that permitted under centralized 
management. However, the responsiveness they were recalling usually 
was tlie ability to serve student needs as perceived by educators. 
C^lients' needs as perceived by students and parents themselves appear 
to have been a secondary consideration. Was there a connection made 
between decentralization and creativity or innovation? Except for a few 
respondents, most persons did not perceive school-based management 
as providing an avenue for innovation or the exercise of creative 
behaviour. The resultant perceived flexibility of school decision- 
making may be seen as a strong outcome of this study, while the 
provision tor innovative developments is not. 

John Cioodlad (I9S4) suggested more flexible decision-making at 
the school level, l lis reconunendatimis were based upon observations 
of the more effective schools in his extensive study. He noted the desire 
for more control on the part i^t' teachers and principals. The vision he 
portrayed is one where schools solved their local problems and became 
increasnigly creative o\'er time. His suggestion tor an arrangement 
whereby schools could achieve these aims is that tliey be given a bud- 
get which nicludes all costs, even those ot personnel. School-based 
management, as encountered in this inquiry, appears to be a direct 
answer to (ioodlad^s recommendation. Depending on the district's 
willingness to delegate authority, much oi the flexibility desired by 
Cioodlad was achieved. 

Other writers address the problem ot' scliool improvenient. 
Purkey and Smith (19}i3) object to the hierarchical model of organ- 
ization where change is directed trom the top. They tavour a 
collaborative, bottoni-up approach to improvement. The (lexibility of 
school-based management appears t(.) permit collaborative improve- 
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nuMit from the efforts of school staff However, since the principal is 
elearly in charge, some potential for change rests with him or her, 
contrary to the authors' thrust for grassroots change from teachers 
alone. Clark, Lotto and Astuto (1984) suggest that change can be 
initiated at the district level, with teacher commitment to follow. The 
provision of district educational goals integrated with school goals in 
decentralization suggests their more top-down view of change is 
partially applicable. 

The literature on sehool-based management itself made compari- 
sons between Hexibiliiy ncrmitted with centralized management and 
that accorded under decentralization. Chvenhalgh (1984) and Lindelow 
(IWl) each note the variable levels of flexibility accorded schools in 
decentralized districts. Such differences were also observed in the 
districts in this inquiry. Flexibility ranged from supplies and equip- 
ment, through personnel, maintenance, and utilities, up to consultant 
services. Marschak and Thoniason (1976) presented the problem of 
external constraints — the limits to Hexibility, mostly in the form of 
pupil-teaclier ratios mandated by law. That constraint was observed 
in Cleveland but not in the Canadian districts. It may stand as an 
impediment to real Hexibility and change. Contrarily, the evidence 
from this study would siiggest that schools are in no rush to replace 
teachers with other resources. 



Suniniary on l-lcxihility 
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Evidence gathered in this inquiry suggests that Hexibility of decision- 
making for schtu)ls has increased with decentralization. Many examples 
of decisions made, including tradeoffs in budget categories, were 
t)ft*ered. While perceived by personnel as a leading strength of 
school-based management, the provision of Hexibility may not have 
presented much incenti\'e for innovations in schools. 

Responsiveness, an aspect of decentralization supported by 
Kocheii and Deutsch and by Schumacher, was found to be based not on 
client needs, but on the perception of student needs by school 
personnel. The belief that decentralization produced creativity was not 
upheld. Yet. school-based management provided an answer to the 
number of wishes articulated by Cioodlad, including the need for school 
planning and the provision of resources at the school level. Decentral- 
ization may support school improvement, mitiated at the school or 
district level. The scope of Hexibility and the constraints on that scope 
were issues raised by the literature and encountered in this study. 
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Deavtralizatioti and School-hasvii Mauaamnit 
Accountability 

Preds on Accowimhility 

Another major theme on the minds oHnterviewees. aecountability was 
perceived as a si^niticant development. While not a 1 the contents of 
the chapter on accountability or this summary speak dn-cctly to tlK- 
concept, it is the one most closely associated with many ot the changes 
which resulted from decentralization. . 

A key topic of accountability was the budgeting process tound m 
each chstrut. interviewees in Edmonton said that schools raeive their 
allocations based on their 30 September enrollments. After school 
planning is done, board sub-committees meet with pnncipals to receive 
information and explanations about school budgets. Laiigley partici- 
pants observed that the central office had veto power over schoo 
budgets The difficult balance between the freedom ot the school and 
the authority of the assistant superintendent to alter budgets was 
observed in Peace River North. In Cleveland, schools have budget 
autonomy within state law and collective agreements. For all districts, a 
clear process of budgetary review and control was ni place. 

School-based management appears to have brought many changes 
to the roles of personnel. They are summarized here in turn. Tlie role 
of the board and its members retained many traditional tunctions. 
However, the boards no longer were concerned with the details ot 
school administration. C:oiiiplaints al,out schools were redirected to 
schools and then upward via the chain of coniiiiaiul. lk>ard members 
are more concerned with policy matters. Yet they appeared to teel quite 
,n control via the budgeting and monitoring processes in place, t'or 
some. It was difticuh to 'stand back' and permit schools to make some 
of the decisions they did. _ 

C-entral otVice statf members were also atfected. Line otticers. such 
as associate superintendents respcmsible tor clusters of schools, provide 
ass.st.uice to principals and direct links to supenmendcnts. Statt 
monibers. such as consultants, are potentially atfected m bdnioiiton. 
where a user pay experiment for some sc}uh)1s and consultants was in 
effect from I'M)' to IMSS. Some were concerned about the ciiange m tlie 
kinds of services rendered and potential job loss. 

The principal becomes a 'unit manager" under divi.sionalization. As 
such he or she is the crux of school district structure. Many inter- 
viewees supported this idea. There were several general reactions to 
the role -hange for principals. A survey of Hdmoiiton principals re- 
vealed that they see Hexib.lity, efficiency aspects, and statt involvenieiit 
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in decision-making as strongly positive attributes of school-based 
management, with accountability less so. Resource allocation is a 
problem for some but tlie time demands and stress factors accom- 
panying decentralization are viewed as its major disadvantages. 
Principals may have acconmiodated their role redefinitions quite well. 
Seventy-nine per cent would reconunend that other districts consider 
school-based management. 

Another critical sub-theme of great interest tc^ many respondents 
was the extent and manner of staff participaticMi in planning and 
decision-making in schools. District policies made it clear that staff 
participation was expected. Some specified its nature; others left it 
strictly to the principals' discretion. Responses to the policies were 
varied. Some appeared to be rather democratic and showed a high 
degree t)f involvement. Other responses stated clearly that because the 
principal was held ulrimately accountable, the principal would make 
final decisions regardless of the extent of prior involvement of staff. 
The specifics of some schools' participatory processes were reviewed 
and these appear to rcHect a considerable amount of teamwork on the 
part ot school persomiel. Mowever, not all teachers or support staff 
members seemed to want to bemvolved. And another interview study 
conducted in Edmonton confirmed that principals' decision-making 
was primarily consultative rather than collegial. 

The effects ot school-based management on teachers are quite 
evident but tar less pronounced than those on principals, hiterviewees 
conveyed two rather dift'erent views about participation in decisicMi- 
making. One was that teachers do not care greatly about managerial 
matters: their focus is the classroom. However, the other was that 
participation had resulted in some schools. 

Teachers* reactions to decentralisation were captured in a survey 
in Hdmonton. They suggested flexibility was the leading advantage, 
followed by statTinvolveiiient in decision-making and subsidiarity (the 
devolution ot decisions to the school). Accountability was among the 
lesser advantages. Some thought that school-based inanageiiient had 
no strengths or positive aspects at all. Leading the weaknesses oi' 
decentralization was the time demand, followed by problems with 
the allocation ot' resources, stress, and the increased authority of the 
principal. When the survey data were exaiiiiiied, it was found that 
overall, teachers agree with principals in their assessment of the 
con.sequeiiccs of decentralization. 

Support statt members gave a somewhat conflicting account of 
how school-based manageiiient affects them. Some have accepted 
decentralization and involvement in decision-making quite positively. 
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They feel more a part of the school nianagenient team. Others appear 
to be apprehensive, citing job security as a worry. \n Ednioiuon, the 
support staff was reduced, but that reduction may have been because of 
retrenchment. 

Parents are the last group whose role is potentially affected under 
decentralization. However, their participation was at the discretion of 
the principal in the districts studied, except for Cleveland, where their 
role was still quite limited. Parent councils, when they existed, were 
clearly advisory and not controlling. When the topic of parental 
involvement was raised with principals, they tended to say that there 
were many ways in which parents participated in school affairs. Some 
also questioned parents* ability and motivation to make decisions for 



While most districts have standardized tests administered regularly 
to monitor student performance, Edmonton and Langley have rather 
extensive surveys of parents, students, and staff The surveys are an 
attempt to measure the level of satisfaction (with structured response 
categories) which the three groups have on matters affecting them. 
Results are compiled by school with district averages indicated, 
becoming something of a school report card and of course, reflecting 
to some extent the decisions made by the principal. While seen by 
interviewees as generally useful in showing school strengths and 
weaknesses, the results do not specify why any particular indicator of 
satisfaction is high or low, 

Rejit'ctions ou AccoufitahiliiY 

The subject of accountability was the second most topical one for 
interviewees in this study (after flexibility). The processes and features 
of accountability were also addressed in the literature. Considered 
somewhat briefly among the organizational writers, the concept is 
treated in some depth in education and also emerges in the school-based 
management literature. 

The idea of accountability is raised by Drucker (1977). IJrooke 
(1980) endorses it in general terms, stressing the need for measure- 
ment of results. A side issue which he raises is the possibility that 
decentralization could result in the sub-optiniization of general objec- 
tives in favour of local ones. The provision of decentralization iii two of 
the districts studied demonstrated an evaluation system which clearly 
measured results in the form of indices of satisfaction of clients (parents 



schools. 
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and students) and employees. The form was a survey wherein re- 
sponses were quantified. However, it is not possible to say if more 
general goals were sacrificed in favour of school-based ones; that 
possibility was seldom raised by interviewees. 

A major concern of Mintzberg (1979) was, because divisionalizcd 
structures were regulated mostly by performance control systems, the 
difficulty of measurement of outputs in governmental service agencies 
such as education would preclude accountabihty or subvert it by the 
imposition of artificial indicators, resulting in the displacement of 
goals. Has this happened with school-based management? No. 
Responses from interviewees would suggest that the measurement of 
satisfaction had a reasonable level of validity and was used for 
evaluation with other data sources. However, some districts did not 
have accountability systems such as the surveys. In their cases, it 
appears that the achievement of accountability for outcomes was 
considerably less. 

As a writer in education, Maurice Kogan (1986) provides a much 
richer exploration of the concept of accountability than do his 
counterparts on organizations. His definition of accountability includes 
a focus on the individual, the potential for review of performance, and 
the presence of negative sanctions. When role accountability was 
examined in this study, it appeared to fit that definition quite well. 
However, it was divided into two processes. One was the budgeting 
cycle where decisions were examined before they took place — a check 
on school planning. The other was post hoc where school results were 
considered and consequent actions taken. 

Kogan offers three mechanisms of accountability, which he gen- 
eralizes later into two overarching models. His first mechanism is 
accountability via state control, school boards, and administrators. The 
second is professional control through democratic participation, and 
the third is consumer control through parents. These last two are 
collapsed into one modeh called the liberal democratic, which derives 
its legitimacy from the will of the electorate and the ballot box, and 
another, called the participatory democratic, which is based on ideas of 
pluralism and negotiations. Where does school-based management 
stand in light of these models? There is no question that decentraliza- 
tion as observed iii this inquiry is clearly based on rule by the citizenry 
via election of school board members whose authority is extended 
through their administrators. Participation (in a controlling sense), is 
not included. However, non-controlling participation is evident 
through school planning involving teachers. It is also evident when 
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parents, students, and all segments of staff are asked for their levels of 
satisfaction. Thus thc^ general model is a liberal democratic one in 
Kogan's terms. 

References to accountaoility in the literature on school-based 
management are sparse. The budgeting processes are covered, and 
these appear similar to the ones observed in this inquiry. Apart from 
one observed instance in Lindelow (1981) and the endorsement of 
Greenhalgh (1984), opinion polls appear rare among districts with 
decentralization. A major departure from whii may be the norm. 
Edmonton and Langley have surveys of parents, students, and staff 
built into the processes attendant to school-based management. 

Siifuniary on Accoufitahiliiy 

The budget review process was seen as a key aspect of accountability 
by interviewees. They also noted numerous changes in the roles of 
personnel with regard to their authority and responsibilities. Those 
roles included that of school board member, central office person, 
principal, teacher and support staff person. Parents were affected very 
little, if at all. Another aspect of accountability was the use of surveys of 
satisfaction given to parents, students and all staff members. Results 
from those surveys were used to assess performance. 

The existence of the survey evaluation system follows the 
endorsements of both Drucker and Brooke. Mintzberg's concern that 
such performance measures would subvert organizational goals was 
not upheld. More generaliy, Kogan's liberal democratic mo 1, where 
schools are held accountable to elected officials via adminis .ors, was 
the one observed under decentralization. Accountability in the form of 
survey assessments was located in only two of the five districts studied, 
a finding in agreement with the paucity of them mentioned in the 
school-based management literature. 

Productivity 

Precis on Produciiiniy 

The ultimate test of an administrative change, such as decentralization, 
is seen as whether it makes a difference to educational inputs, process 
and outputs. Are there any real changes in the costs of schools? 

Results indicate that school-based management was not intended 
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as a vehicle to cut costs. It was illustrateci that discretionary dollars have 
been reduced a great deal by retrenchment in one district. How v^er, 
examples were offered to show that the dollars on hand might be used 
more effectively. It was possible to generate surpluses, thought to be 
a more efficient practice than spending money to meet financial 
deadlines. Principals valued highly the ability to have a surplus or 
deficit. Another facet of costs related to the ways in which supplies arc 
acquired. Respondents recounted how hoarding of supplies, common 
under centralized management, was less necessary. Interviewees also 
believed that school staffs had gained a greater awareness of costs and 
h^d tried to reduce unnecessary ones. 

There is also evidence for cost increases. The ways in which 
decentralization functions in a school district imply that different 
personnel are doing the work from those who did it under central- 
ization. Workloads in schools seem to have increased as shown by the 
fact that the leading problem indicated by the survey of principals and 
teachers in Edmonton was the 'time factor'. Also, respondents in the 
survey associated stress with school-based management, a factor which 
may be viewed as an increasing cost. Interviewees believed that the use 
of computers had helped them to cope with the new workloads, al- 
though computer use was not universal and some problems with the 
technology were reported. 

The concern about student access to resources was shown in the 
recollection by some respondents that under centralized management, 
some .schoc:>ls were much richer in resources than others. With the 
allocation rule that 'the dollar follows the child', equal access to 
resources was seen as more probable. Some respondents mentioned 
that they would not want to return to 'squeaky-wheel budgeting'. 
Others noted that some inequities among schools persist. 

Are those resources which are provided to schools linked to tasks 
which could enhance learning outcomes? There is some evidence that 
this has happened, such as increased resources for professional de- 
velopment. Another potential shift is to have fewer personnel at the 
district level. When some centralized districts were matched with 
decentralized ones in the study of the use of personnel, it was found that 
decentralized ones had a slightly smaller proportion of central office 
staffs. 

Some evidence on school allocation processes was in the form of 
resources matched to specific tasks. Several of these tasks were directly 
connected to student learning, such as books required. However, it is 
not possible to claim that such resources definitely increase produc- 
tivity in the form of learning outcomes. 
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An issue raised by respondents in connection with the work 
generated by decentralization was the pull between the technical 
demands of the principalship as opposed to the need to show leader- 
ship. While most principals interviewed felt that their opportunities 
for leadership had increased under school-bu^cd management, some 
acknowledged that others among their rank may have become ab- 
sorbed by the technical aspects of their role. 

Is there any indication that outputs have increased under decentra- 
lization? The only data available to help answer this question comes 
from the Edmonton surveys of parental and student satisfaction. Ic was 
possible to compare the levels of satisfaction observed just prior to the 
full-scale adoption of school-based management with those four years 
later. Analysis done by Edmonton staff revealed that across the period, 
junior and senior secondary results for parents and students increased in 
most areas. Staff areas of satisfaction also increased during this time. 
When the results were analyzed independently, it was noted that 
elementary parents were more satisfied, both junior students and 
parents were much more satisfied, and secondary students much more 
satisfied. 

Survey results from Edmonton show that satisfaction levels rose 
when compared to those in both Canada and the United States during 
the period before and after school-based management was instituted. 
However, it must be remembered that other factors besides decentra- 
lization could have influenced the levels of satisfaction of Edmonto- 
nians with their schools. 

How do these general results speak to the sub-themes of pro- 
ductivity? The evidence suggests that decentralized schools may be 
more effective in accomplishing what they want to do since they are 
now able to deploy resources which they could not control under 
centralized management. Are schools actually more efficient? The 
results show both decreasing and increasing local costs, closer con- 
nections between costs and outcomes, and some increase in specific 
outputs. It does not seem reasonable to say that schools are more 
etficient based on this kind ot unclear evidence. 




Rcficctiofis on Productivity 

One of the most important potential effects of decentralization has been 
labelled productivity. Such a concept derives from a systems model, 
which suggests that the input, processes, and outputs of an organ- 
ization may be examined. Features of productivity were investigated as 
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organizational phenomena, as issues in education, and as aspects of 
school-based laanagement per se. 

The theorists on organizations devote very little emphasis to 
questions about productivity, perhaps because many of them have 
orientations to the private sector and simply assume that organizational 
changes are undertaken v/ith outcomes, such as an increase in .narket 
share, i!i mind. Two who did look at the topic confined their concerns 
to costs. Simon (1957) argues that decentralized operations should 
be less costly to operate for a number of reasons relating to the 
quasi-independence of managers. Kochen and Dcutsch (1980) disagree 
somewhat, saying that the cost of decentralization involves more 
managerial effort in planning local activities. How do the results of this 
study speak to those assertions? The evidence shows that workloads for 
school personnel appear to have increased as Kochen and Dcutsch 
suggest. However, there were few facts to indicate that costs were 
reduced at the central office level because of decentralization. Further 
study is needed before the question of the costs of decentralization can 
be resolved. 

Educators have attempted to understand the input-process-output 
model by applying the idea of a production function. Designed to relate 
resources to learning in a quantitative and formal manner, such studies 
have been quite severely criticized by Benson (1978) and others. 
Nothing in the accounts of school-based management has revealed any 
inclination to conceive of educational processes as production function 
ones. But the logic that inputs must bear some relation to outputs is not 
lost. 

Authors on school effectiveness argue and provide evidence that 
certain general attributes of schools will produce more learning 
outcomes.. Some of these attributes are managerial in nature. For 
instance, they assert that the principal's leadership, school planning, 
support to carry out decisions, and monitormg of school activities 
should result in greater school effectiveness. Does decentralization 
relate to these claims? Results from this study suggest that principals 
think their capacity for leadership is enhanced by the new authority 
they have been given. Principal and staff planning appears to be an 
important part of school activities. Principals say they have control 
over the resources supplied to their schools. And some (but not all) 
schools with school-based management have a monitoring systen^ 
in place, either direct testing for learning outcomes or measures of 
parental and student satisfaction, or both. Hiese results would suggest 
that schools with decentralization have certain features in common 
with effective schools as defined by the literature. An optimistic 
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interpretation is that administratively decentralized schools have a 
greater probability of being effective schools. However, a more cau- 
tious view is to note that the commonaHiy of those features does not 
demonstrate effectiveness; only empirical evidence can do that. 

School efficiency is defined as the relation of inputs to outputs and 
it may be increased in a number of ways (Thomas, 1980). The main 
work on efficiency in school systems reviewed in the literature was 
by Callahan (1962), whose extensively articulated thought was that 
educators, particularly administrators, may be distracted from their 
mis Jons by a concern for efficiency. According to his study, this focus 
on efficiency took the form of cost reduction and the appearance of 
'economy'. It is conceivable that Callahan's nightmare could be relived. 
Does school-based management bear any relation to Callahan's cult of 
efficiency? There is a small amount of evidence which suggests that a 
few principals may be distracted by the minutiae of bookkeeping and 
thus avoid more general problems in their schools, liut, in general, the 
data indicate that principals and teachers are not burdened by the details 
of cost accounting for a few pence. Their work is monitored by surveys 
wliich aie not highly specific and which they find acceptable and 
helpful in their jobs. No rigid prescriptions appear to be in place as to 
how to run schools to cut costs. Overall, it is possible to say quite 
firmly that there is no real evidence that C^allahan's concerns have been 
resurrected. 

The literature on equality of educational t)pportunity was barely 
touched upon in this volume. Yet the idea has been a mainstay for the 
study of educational finance for about two decades. Thomas (1980) and 
Schultz (1982) bei.eve that in order for schools to be equitable, they 
must be efficient to a degree. Yet Carms, Cuthrie and Fierce ^1978) 
assert that equity and efficiency are highly complementary and largely 
mutually exclusive values. Does decentralization shed light on this 
argument? School-based management as t)bserved in this inquiry has 
provided one answer to the et]uality-efficiency issue. Allocation is 
driven by formulas designed to give each school a fair share of 
resources. According to interviewees, the outcomes ot' lobbying for 
extra resources, a cfiaracteristic of centralized management, have been 
reduced. The simple conclusion is that resources appear to be dis- 
tributed more equitably with decentralized districts. But pursuit of 
equality may stop at the school door. Once inside, resources are 
allotted according to priorities based on needs as viewed by sclK)i)l 
personnel. While inequalities undoubtedly result, interviewees sug- 
gested that such internal allocations approximate fair treatment, an- 
other form ot equal educational oppi)rtunity. 
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Very little work has been done to assess whether school-based 
management itself may enhance school or district efficiency. Seward 
(1976) found that his decentralized district showed a more variable 
supplies budget. The Florida Commission (1978) suggested that 
efficiency could be increased with decentralization by matching 
resources to tasks with some increase iu costs. It made the distinction 
between allocative efficiency which relates to the way outputs are 
distributed, and technical efficiency, which focuses on production. 
Another main point was the costs of decentralization seen as a potential 
burden for schools. This was raised by Seward and also by Marschak 
and Thoniason (1976). Hoes the school-based management in this 
inquiry address these concerns? Evidence shows that a considerable 
variety of expenditures were made by schools for a plethora of 
objectives, some directly related to learning. Principals believed that 
many of these expenditures would not have been permitted under 
centralization. Technical efficiency may have increased. As for the 
costs, there seems to be no question that the workload on school 
personnel has increased, but mostly on principals. When asked if the 
load is found onerous, principals tend to grumble but prefer strongly to 
keep the authority to make decentralized decisions. When added to 
school offices, computers appear to help school administrators cope 
with that workload. 

The literature was silent on the measured output of school-based 
management. However, the topic was seen to be so important that it 
was included in this inquiry. The Edmonton surveys reveal an increase 
in outcomes in the form of satisfictions registered by large numbers of 
parents, students, and personnel working in schools and the district 
office. These results appear to be stable, significant, and superior to 
those observed from general surveys conducted in the rest of Canada 
and the United States. 



Sunmuny on Produaivi!}' 

While global cost saving was not one of the purposes of decentraliza- 
tion, some school cost reductions were observed. Increases in costs, 
largely in the form of persoiuiel workloads, were also encountered. 
Shifts of resources in districts and schools were reported. Principals felt 
that they were made more leaders than technicians under school-based 
management. The only evidence concerning outputs was that from 
satisfaction surveys in Edmonton, which showed increases relative to 
other geographic areas. 



Decentralization and School-based Management 

Simon's assertion that decentralization would reduce costs was not 
supported. As for production functions, school-based management 
was not conceived in such terms by interviewees. Schools under 
decentralization have some administrative attributes in common with 
effective schools, such as planning. Decentralization is not associated 
with a preoccupation for efficiency, as conceived by Callahan. Though 
equality and efficiency are highly complementary, according to Garnis, 
Guthrie and Pierce, greater student access to resources is evident under 
school-based management. Questions about efficiency raised in the 
literature are not fully addressed by the data gathered in this study. 



Change 

Precis on Change 



The process of change to school-based management was highly 
important to a great many interviewees. Adoption of decentralization 
appears to have generated some controversy in most of the districts. 
But deliberate progress toward the point of adoption was recalled. The 
change was voluntary for the Canadian districts, but not for Cleveland, 
which incorporated school-based management as a result of a court 
order for desegregation which reflected the view that the schools could 
function more effectively if principals were given Resources to perform 
needed tasks'. 

The adoption process in most districts was overseen by a single 
person who most influenced the change. In Edmonton, this person was 
Michael Strenibitsky, the Superintendent, who was credited with the 
vision and effort needed to effect the transnion. Many interviewees 
c'haracterized him as a person with clear convictions and the ability to 
work well with people. His reasons for instituting decentralization may 
be reflected in his personal value system, inferred from presentations he 
has made. Based on his value system, his organizational objectives 
emerge. They posit a positive organizational setting where cooperation 
is high and people function as a team. 

Adoption in Langley was seen to be instigated by Emery Dosdall, 
the Superintendent. In Peace River North, the Chairman of the Board 
was the ^driving force'. Cleveland may not have had a single individual 
to champion school-based management. The weight of the court order 
combined with the willingness to execute it appears to have been 
sufficient for adoption to take place. In all districts, personnel in key 
secondary roles were harnessed to effect the implementation of de- 
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centralization. Such people appeared to be very important 'secondary 
movers' in the process of change. 

It appears that districts engaged in extensive preparations at the 
start of implementation of school-based management. A great deal of 
work Wis involved in revising role descriptions, setting up the cycles, 
constructing the allocation mechanisms, and conducting in-service 
education. Information on school-based management was sought but 
reported to be difficult to fmd. The importance of having a working 
model, in this case, Edmonton, was underscored by those in the other 
districts. Early difficulties in accomplishing changes and providing 
information were encountered at both district and school levels. 

Preparations led to pilot programs, a characteristic of all districts 
in this study. For Edmonton, the pilot project lasted four years and 
provided an extensive amount of learning. Schools were volunteers but 
the seven pilots were chosen to represent different kinds of schools. 
Many breakthroughs in administrative practices were made. Demand 
for information was high. Schools approached decision-making dif- 
ferently. Novel requests were made in the budgets. The Board found 
the school budgets illuminating. Later, a community of support for 
decentralization developed and the Board voted to implement the idea. 

Langley underwent a similar pilot program with six schools for 
one year, then moved to involve the remaining schools. A great deal 
was learned in the pilot experience there as well. Fort Nelson initiated 
its pilot program in a similar way. In Peace River North, the pilot 
program was monitored by a district-wide committee. A handbook 
was developed and refined. The rural, geographically dispersed nature 
of the district appears to have been an inhibitor to the successful 
implementation. In contrast to the other districts. Peace River North 
did not implement school-based management district-wide. The pre- 
ference was to have schools volunteer. Cleveland's pattern of imple- 
mentation was quite similar to the other districts. One departure was 
that the pilot schools were approximately doubled in number each 
year, allowing schools to be matched. Also, a central office division 
was established to help the implementation. 

During the period after the pilot programs, full-scale implemen- 
tation took place in all but two of the districts. Some difficulties 
occurred and some persons left the districts. A teacher pool was created 
in Edmonton, where 4()0-5()0 teachers were moved each year. 

Opposition to the change came from a number of groups during 
the adoption and implementation stages. The two ministries of 
education did not impede decentralization in any way. However, 
school board members were not all convinced that the idea was a good 
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one. Some central office employees resisted the devolution of decision- 
making to schools. While the majority of principals may favour 
school-based management, not all do. It was suggested that larger 
schools are more likely to endorse decentralization. Teachers' associa- 
tions may be rather circumspect about school-based management, but 
some have supported it. In Cleveland, the state law^ requiring a 25:1 
pupil-teacher ratio district wide may have reduced fears of job loss for 
teachers. Support staff unions have Jiot expressed opposition, to the 
knowledge of this author. While some parents simply did not accept 
the idea of decentralization, generally, the level of opposition was not 
strong. However, it must be remembered that the five districts were 
selected and studied as examples of decentralization. 

One major factor in the process of planned change for decentraliza- 
tion was largely unanticipated at the outset of this study. Retrenchment 
was often mentioned as a considerable impediment to successful im- 
plementation of sehool-based management. Felt quite strongly among 
the districts in British Columbia, the occurrence of retrenchment 
was confounded with the move to decentralize, creating confusion. 
Interviewees observed that difficult decisions relating to retrenchment, 
formerly made by the central office, were required to be made by 
schools. Yet some said that they preferred to be able to institute their 
own cuts in their schools* resources rather than having the central office 
make those decisions. 



Refiectiofis on Chaui^c 

While not topics integral to decentralization, adoption, implementation, 
and continuation are important avenues through which decentralization 
may be understood more completely. School-based management, an 
example of planned change, came about in different ways in different 
setnngs. Some general remarks in response to the writings reviewed on 
organizations, educational change, and the transition to school-based 
management itself are in order. 

A key writer on the topic of organizational change is Chandler 
(1%2), who studied large corporations and their decentralization. His 
chief thesis was that ^structure follows strategy'. The new organization 
structure was developed to adapt to new expansions and to capital- 
ize further on new markets. As a consequence, problems about lines 
of authority, responsibility and divisional autonomy were addressed. 
How is school district decentralization related to these changes? There 
is little question that much the same kind of decentralization occurred 
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with the same kinds of concepts used to describe it. However, 
adaptation to growth and new markets are not reasons found in this 
study for district adoption of school-based management, except 
possibly for Edmonton, where discontent with the status quo described 
in chapter 1 was offered as grounds for deccntrahzation. The other 
districts were followers of Edmonton, apart from Cleveland on which 
decentralization was imposed, 

Mintzberg (1979) and Dressier (1962) comment on a number of 
factors associated with decentralization. Market diversity is the major 
factor, about which Mintzberg (1979) warns that client or regional 
diversification may be incomplete (p, 395), Evidence in this study 
suggests that there is a considerable range in the amount of decentra- 
lization. Some districts do retain considerable decision-making author- 
ity at the central office. Secondary factors are also mentioned by these 
two authors. One of these is that decentralization is associated with 
size, hi this study, while a large district played a leadership role, it was 
found that rather small districts can be willing to decentralize. 

One of the more interesting features of decentralization pointed 
out by Brooke (1984) and Mintzberg (1979) is its cyclic nature. 
Organizations often move from centralization to decentralization and 
back at different times. Mintzberg (1979) thinks the divisionalized form 
may be inherently unstable because there are many Torces' remaining 
to promote recentralization (p, 430). Such tendency was not observed 
among the five districts included in this inquiry. While not all persons 
affected by school-based management were pleased with its outcomes, 
there was no major effort to return to centralized management. Perhaps 
the time period of the study was too short to observe such an effect. 

The general model of planned change in education is characterized 
by three phases in the change process: adoption, when planning takes 
place; implementation, when the innovation is tried; continuation, 
when the new idea is imbedded or discarded (Huberman and Crandall, 
1982). A number of factors are seen to influence the progress of change, 
such as aspects of the innovation itself, the institution, and its en- 
vironmerits. One of these is the source of the innovation. Another is 
the extent to which it was adapted, A third is the role of key personnel 
and a fourtli is how preparations were undertaken. What can be said 
about the change to school-based management in view of these factors? 
The answers appear to differ among districts, in one, the super- 
intendent was acknowledged as a key source of ideas and *push' for 
adoption. In another, the superintendent had working experience with 
decentralization and became its local champion. Others used leader' 
districts as examples. One was required to decentralize by a court 
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order. The adaptation question is not answen^ * l inquiry. 
A general possibility is that for the Canadian u. nonton 
model was copied fairly faithfully but adapted tu lu^ \ uial circum- 
stances. As for key personnel, superintendents emerge as central 
instigators of change in some districts, but not all. Other senior 
administrators and board members were also active. And once the 
adoption was certain, the role of lieutenants in the transition became 
very important. As for preparations, the close involvement of prin- 
cipals in particular was noted. But throughout the districts, a con- 
siderable effort at planning and preparation was evident. 

hi general, the tri-phasic model seems to be a useful one because it 
highlights what appear to be critical aspects of the change. One factor 
not specifically anticipated by the model, yet which appeared to affect 
the change process in one jurisdiction, was province-wide retrench- 
ment. It was confounded with the change to decentralization and made 
the transition more difficult. For some, the processes were confused 
and the hard decisions resented. Others saw decentralization as a means 
of coping with adverse financial conditions. 

Evidence about the change process on school-based management 
was scant in the literature. However, two aspects reported by Lindelow 
(1981) were the speed of the change and the presence of pilot programs. 
It was observed in this inquiry that the larger districts planned 
extensively and then began pilot programs of a few schools. The pilot 
stage lasted four years in those districts, at the end of which, 
implementation was full-scale. Smaller districts were able to institute 
pilot programs of one year's duration and then move to decentraliza- 
tion for all schools. 

The Florida Commission's Report (1978) focussed clearly on the 
problem of change. It noted that there was considerable opposition 
across the state from professional groups and that some small districts 
questioned the appropriateness of school-based management. It is fair 
to say that opposition in the districts included in this study was not 
sufficient to halt the implementation of decentralization. While not all 
persons were satisfied with the change, it appears that in the districts 
studied, opposition was not e-xtensive. No evidence was gathered to 
determine why; that is the subject of another study. As for the small 
districts, they appeared to adapt school-based management's allocation 
methods to suit their circumstances. 

The Florida Commission stressed the need for support for de- 
centralization prior to adoption. It determined that a sizeable amount of 
preparation in the form of knowledge about school-based management 
and skills required was necessary for successful implementation. It also 
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raised the question of the advisabiHty of a state-wide mandate of 
decentralization. This study's results showed a strong level of support 
for decentralization prior to adoption, partly based on early prepara- 
tions and considerable discussion. There was evidence of extensive 
preparation and testing of decentralization in the districts studied. It is 
important to stress that all four Canadian districts undertook school- 
based management voluntarily and at their own rate of transition — no 
provincial mandates were in place. The only compulsive element was 
found in Cleveland (the court order). 



Summary on Change 

School district change to school-based management can be volun- 
tary or involuntary. Adoption was often seen as fostered by a single 
leader, particularly in Edmonton. Those in secondary roles were 
also important in the change process. Districts engaged in extensive 
preparations followed by pilot programs. Opposition to the change 
was found in a number of quarters, but it did not halt adoption or 
implementation. Concurrent retrenchment was seen as an impendi- 
ment to the change to decentralization. 

Chandler's main idea, that 'structure follows strategy' is not 
clearly upheld with reference to decentralization in education. Some of 
the factors in the change to decentralization mentioned by Mintzberg 
and Dressier were observed. However, the cyclic nature of centraliza- 
tion/decentralization, stressed by Brooke, was not evident. The 
tri-phasic model of planned change, integrated by Huberman and 
Crandall, was used to organize the results. Retrenchment was 
apparently unanticipated by that model. Perhaps because the districts 
made a major effort to facilitate the change during the adoption and 
implementation phases, potential problems raised by the Florida 
Commission did not materialize extensively in the districts studied. 



Anticipations Revisited 

Although the prime evidence about school-based management comes 
from persons in decentralized districts, a number of interviewees in 
more traditionally managed or centralized districts were asked to 
anticipate what administrative life might be like under school-based 
management. Many of their beliefs were widely shared. Let us compare 
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their views, expressed in chapter 1, with reaHty as perceived by those 
who have experienced decentralization. 

Elements of the general structure of school-based management 
were quite accurately understood by those in centralized districts. 
These included the idea of lump-sum budgeting, varying degrees of 
decision making under school control, and clear determination of 
authority. They also noted the potential of decentralization for larger 
districts, though they overlooked the possibilities for smaller, A main 
concern turned out to be parental control of schools. These inter- 
viewees strongly favoured the administrative model of control over the 
political model. 

Flexibility was seen as a prime advantage. Those in centralized 
districts believed that principals would have considerable discretion to 
plan and make many kinds of decisions about resource allocation in 
their schools. As a consequence, they foresaw accurately the most 
compelling outcome of this study. 

How did they believe accountability of roles would be affected? 
They thought that the board would become more concerned with 
policymaking, that central office staff persons would be advisory, and 
that principals would receive the main responsibility for school welfare. 
All of these views were borne out. However, many principals were 
fearful of the new responsibility, though their colleagues in decentral- 
ized districts expressed fe\ reservations about their added duties. 
Further, they anticipated correctly the issues surrounding staff parti- 
cipation in decision-making. 

Interviewees in centralized districts foresaw the ability to match 
resources with school priorities. However, they were in almost com- 
plete disagreement with their counterparts under school-based manage- 
ment on the leader/technician issue. They believed that decentralization 
required less school leadership, while those under decentralization 
were quite adamant ihat their roles required more. Further, they 
overestimated the need for technical knowledge. One issue which they 
forecast quite accurately was the workload required of school personnel 
for additional planning and decision-making. 

How did they view the process of change to decentralization? 
Quite resoundingly, they expressed the need for ample preparation 
prior to the full-scale implementation of school-based management, a 
matter affirmed by those in the decentralized districts. They foresaw 
accurately that some groups would support the adoption while others 
would potentially oppose it. They generally favoured decentralization, 
though some had reservations. Such a level of support for school-based 
management was also found in the districts studied. 
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What is tlu' overall tit Ix'twcLMi the anticipations expressed in 
eentralized districts and the reality as experienced by those in districts 
with school-based management? It seems remarkably close. This con- 
gruence may be explained nily partly by the visits to decentralized 
districts which a tew ot'the interviewees had taken. Many of^theni had 
a rather limited concept ot" school-based management until it was 
explained by the interviewer. Yet. they were able to draw many ot* 
its implications quite accurately. The exceptions, myths found to be 
untrue, were twotold: (i) fear that principals might be unable to cope 
with their new authorit\' to make decisions in their schools; and (ii) fear 
that the new principal's role would detract from his or her ability to be 
an instructional leader as opposed to a techmcian. Neither of these tears 
was confirmed; in f'act. the outcomes were mostly contrary to these 
suppositions. 
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Some General Tliouj^lits oti 
Decentralization 



This chapter contains a nuinbcr ot* important elements wineli are 
needed to bring this volume to a elose. i-ir.st the linnrations of this study 
are noted. Seei>nd. eonehisions are specified in simple, point form and a 
figure is used to eharaeteri/e the study. I'ollowing that section, the 
conceptual synthesis is reexamined and a commentary is offered. 



Limitations 

This study w as a luodesi one in terms of' the resources available. It 
would have been helpf'ul to ha\ c included a greater number of' school 
districts with school-based management, both in (Canada and the 
United States. As it stands, most of'the evidence about decentrali/ation 
was gathered in l\dnionton. Alberta, and in I aiiglev. liritish Col- 
umbia, with .1 smaller Init signiticant .nnount connng tVom Cleveland 
and the two rural districts in British Clolimihia. l liis restriction permits 
the conclusions to l)e only tentative ones, t'xperiencc with school-based 
management elsewhere iii.iy not m.itcli completelv with that encoun- 
tered m these districts. 

A second Imiitatioii is the rel.uively sni.dl iiuniber of interviews 
conducted fi)r the present studw I here were seventy in total, exclusive 
ot the centr.di/ed districts which h.id f*ort\-four. This concern is 
particularly applicable to a district the si/e ot* lulmontoii. where 
interviewees numbered twenty. It is not claimed to tell the full 
fidmonton story here, but rather to give some indications of the 
patterns of' experieiu es which seem to be in place. Cllev el.md. too. 
deserves more t'ocus than it received here because of restricted 
resources. 1 h>w ever. 1 .ingley .md the rural districts probablv have been 
e\p()sed to a level ()t* scruimy which is nu)re suited to their si/e and 
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complexity. The result of this limitation is that it may not always be 
safe to generalize to all persi^ns connected with the districts studied. 

Third* the interviews resulted from a sampling procedure which 
was purposive. Respondents were chosen because of their potential 
knowledge about, and insights into, decentralization. While they 
covered most o( the spectrum of roles in Hdmonton and Langley, it 
cannot be asserted that interviewees' responses are fully representative 
of the entirety t)f the districts' personnel. This limitation is even more 
severe for C,le\'eland and the rural districts. It was overcome partially, 
in the author's view, with the inclusion of results from surveys. Hut it 
should be kept in mind that generalizations to entire districts are most 
tentative. 

A fourth methodological limitation is important, although it may 
seem a subtle one. it is just not possible to say for cernin that the 
apparent outcomes, such as flexibility, accountability, or aspects of 
productivity were um>vd by the adoptii^n and implementation ot 
school-based management. Even when it seems e\'ident that these 
outcomes increased when decentralization was put into effect, it is 
always possible to .utribute their perceived changes to other factt)rs. In 
this kind of research without controls on events, the apparent outcomes 
may always be questioned. It is nu)st appropriate to do so. 

Fifth, it is quite apparent that the greater part of the e\'idence 
presented in this inquiry comes from those who have actually 
participated in the decentralization pr<H'ess. While this may be 
considered a strength of the study, it is also a limitation because the 
views and facts presented by numbers of perst)ns do not guarantee 
correctness (40 nnllion I-rench ca'i be wrt)ng). Very few other kinds of 
evidence were introduced mto this study. While e\'ery effort was made 
to report and interpret the \'iews of the inter\'iewees fnthfully, it is 
always possible to judge the weight of opinit)n to be correct and 
wr(^ngfully ignore dissent and discontinuity when they arise. 



Conclusions in Point Form 

It is not ei^\' tc^ decide what outcomes study merit the heading of 
condu^ic^i he main criterion for their selection was their strength 
on the basK. .;t' the evidence gathered in this inquiry. If they were 
well-grounded from several sources, their inclusion was much nu^-e 
probable. A second criterion was their reflection in the literature 
rex'iewed. When the evidence in the stud)' was substantial and clearb 
interpretable in liglu of prior author's discussit)ns, its mclusion wa:. 
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more likely. Cloncliisions arc ordered aeeording to the five main 
themes. Within eaeli, points are broken down into various eategories. 
Again it niiisi be stressed thai these generalizations are tentative ones, 
given the study's liniitatiotis. 

(AVh'lusious OK Structun' 
District Structure 

Seliool-based management is an example oforgam/ationaL rather than 
political or economic decentralization. Ciontrol ot'scliools is not given 
to parents. 

The districts wiri^. dcccntrali/ation profess the belief that school 
personnel are trustworthy and knowledgeable enough to make 
school-level decisions. 

Sciiool-based management is cliieHy instrumental in its orienta- 
tion. It was not introduced tor any inherent value it mav have. 

*I*he structure ot' school-based management as observed in this 
inquiry resembles other occurrences reported in the United States. 

Many general services are retained by central oftices. 

The scope of decisit)n.s given to schools imder decentrali/ation 
varies from a small to large amount of district resources. 

( scncriil 

I he structure of school-based management matches quite well with 
Mint/beri;\ divisional form. 

Districts with school-based management have moved from 
Mintxberg\ liori/i)ntal to vertical decentrali/ation. 

Districts with school-based management show a degree ol' 
Mint/berg's selectiv'e and parallel decentrali/ation. 

Dccentrah/ation may make schools and districts somewhat more 
rational. 

I he frameworks of classical management theory and structiiral- 
funcrionalism are ii.scful tools tor understanding school-based manage- 
ment. 
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(A^iichisioiis on i'loxihility 
School I'Icxihility 

SlIuh)Is inuliT diwntr.ili/.ition avc lOUSKicvcd to he nuicli niori* 
rcsponsivi* than when tlu'V wlTi* iukIlm- icnirali/cd nianagcUK'nt. 

KcsponsivciK'ss is intiTpri'ti'd as ihc ability to adapt ri'sourc'i\s and 
proicdurcs to stiidiiit luwls as piMwivi'd by s^-hool piMsonnil 

riu* range ot' rii'xibility ot'di'iision making aia>rdal by dittiTcnt 
distriits to tlu'ir siliools is largi*. 

hxtiTiial constraints iinposi'd on schools nndcr decentralization 
limits their Hexibility. 

Sihool Initunivc 

Sehool-based management may be a \*iable a\ enue tor school improve- 
ment becanse ot'the flexibility it accords schools. 

School-based management does not appear to be a key stimulus 
for innovation. 



('.Oh''ln>ion> on A^iOundihility 

( 'irncViil 

The accountabilit\- model employed under school-based management 
is one which sees ultimate authorit\- comuig from the electi)rate and 
directed through boards and adnnnistrati)rs. It is not formally 
participatory. 

Accountability* in decentrali/ation is pri)\*ided mainly b\ two 
avcnue.s: budgetarv review/control prior to expenditures and sur\-eys 
of' parents, students and staf f' satisfactK)n alter expenilitures. 

RoUs I ^fidcr l)Ciai(iiili:ii!ion 

Hoards become more concerned with policy matters than school 
administration. 

District line officers Imk schools with the superintendent. 

(!entral ot'tiee (no!i-line) staff' members do not direct schools. 

Principals see themselves as solely accountable tor their schools. 

Most school .staff's are consulted during budgeting but they do not 
control the planning process or school decision-making. 

Parents di) not control schools through councils. 
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Principals strongly favour decentralization; teachers support school- 
based nianagenieni, but less positively; support staff reactions are 
mixed. 

Principals and teachers generally agree on the strengths and 
weaknesses ot decentralization. The leading strength is Hcxibility wliile 
the leading weakness is the time requirement. 

Some teachers and support staff want to participate in the 
budgetary process; others do not. 



(Amilnsioiis ofi ProdiiitivitY 
Si'hool Produitivity 

Decentralization was not introduced to cut costs. 

Some scliool-level costs may be reduced because of increased cost 
a wareness. 

Workloads for school personnel increased but the new office 
technology may help reduce those workloads. 

Contrary to the beliefs of those not in decentralized districts* 
principals consider themselves to be more educational leaders than 
technicians. 

t)utputs. as measured by parental and student satisfiction, have 
increased uiider school-based uianagement. 



Oawral 

School-based iiianagenient shows no connection to the thinking behind 
prtxluction fliiictioii analysis. 

Schools under school-based iiiaiiageiiieiit niav 1ku*c some admiiiis- 
trative similarities with etVcctu'e schools. 

School-based iiiaiiageiiieiit districts do not deiiu^nstrate a pre- 
occupation with efticieiicy conceived as cost accounting. 

The evidence is unclear about the overall efticieiicy ot"deceiitrali/a- 

tion. 

'lechnical ethciencies in schools may have increased because 
resources are more matched to school tasks. 

Decentralization pr(U'ides .i measure of equal access to educational 
resources tor students. 
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Districts usually haw* one person who provides leadership for 
school-based inauageinent. 

Most districts in this study adopted deeentrali/ation voluntarily. 

Other districts' experiences w ith school-based management appear 
to be nnportant as information about decentralization is gathered. 

Opposition to school-based management is voiced by some 
groups and individuals. 

After the adoption decision, the roles ot' secondary leaders become 
important. 

InipU'nwntiUion 

School-based management is accompanied by e\tensi\'e preparations. 

I^ik)t programs ot Due to four years are part of implementation. 

Small districts adapt school-based management to their circum- 
stances. 

Retrenchment makes ilie change to dccentrali/ation nmch more 
difficult. 

No tendency to recenirah/e emerges after school-based manage- 
ment IS instituted fully. 



The Decentralization Diamond 

One \va\' to describe deccntrali/ation and us nitcomcs is in symbolic 
torni. 1 he major themes of >h'ni(ur(\ ticxihility, in\oun!iihili!)\ prodtn'tir- 
ity iUht (7/i///\»(' may be arranged in a diamond pattern, using the first 
letter of each theme (see figure ^). 

Struitiirc is at the centre and linked to all other themes because it 
pro\ ides the unifying perspectives tor liiis inquiry into school-based 
maiiagenieiit. Pyoiinairity is on the bottom since it is seen as the 
ultimate test of'the worthiness of' deccntrali/ation and supports all other 
concepts. (!hiUi\;c is on the top, forming the superstructure which 
requires all other elements to be in place, i'lcxihility and iWConnttihilitY, 
chief substaiitu e components, are posed opposite each other because 
they are largely con^pleinentary. 
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Figure 3: The Decentralization Diamond 

'i: 

* ^ F S A , * 

* I ^ 



NOTES: S = Structure 

F = Flexibility 

A = Accountability 

P = Productivity 

C = Change 



The Conceptual Synthesis Revisited 

Hoes llic ciiipiru".il in\ cstii;.uion ot st'liool-ba.scd ni.ni.ii^cnicnt illuniiii" 
.itc the toiKcptii.il sytithcsis v. hich c\'olvcd trotii the htcr.uurc rc\ic\v? 
h is rather presumptuous tor a small study to try to add nuuii to a 
tranieuork based on eompilation ot'many -A ritini^s. 1 lowever, here arc 
some modest eomments u hieh may be ot* value. 

1 he rirst level ot the synthesis eoiieerns the ehoiee ot the 
struetural-t'uiietional viewpoitit. it seems that this study was uset\illv 
i;uided by thai general set ofeoneepts. 1 lowever. there is no eiuestion 
that the alternative eould have been pursued. SihooUbased manage- 
ment eould have been studied as a cultural phenomenon; decentrali/a- 
tion could have been seen as a mobili/er ot* emotion, riius, the 
synthesis provided an nnportant j^eneral alternative wliieh mav be 
tVuithil. 

"I he second lev el, addressing the forms of' decentrali/ation. lays 
out two global choices, political or organi/ational. While the organi'/a- 
lional emphasis was pursued, the political alternative remains a clear 
possibility for the study of' deceiitrali/ation in general or school-based 
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inanj^cincnt in particular. Ho\vcvlm\ vcr\' little evidence ot participa- 
tory decision-making was encountered in this study. 

The third level of the synthesis suggests many questions about 
organizational structure which were pursued at some length in this 
monograph since they ottered elements and principles attendant to 
decentralization. The three higher levels in the tramework thus 
provided 'alternatives and some direction t'or the conduct ot this 
research. 

*I*he tourth level, which addresses outcomes, is a large step closer 
to tiie empirical world ot* school-based nianagement. and hence it is 
more appropriate to comment on how it might be altered in view ot 
this study. A ma;or outcrMiie ot' school-based management was local 
tiexibilitv. This concept seems to have \nn been given the amount ot 
emphasis in the literature which respondents were willing to otter. 
Such a relative silence in academic writings may suggest an area 
ot' theoretical homework. The second outcome was accountability. 
Again, this question served to provide alternatives. Yet. its emphasis 
was also not great, given the centrality the concept played in this study. 
A third idea was productivity, a compendium ot* related concepts 
pertinent to decentralization. *rhe ideas therein may have been more 
clearly addressed it" they were each given more separate identities and 
tocus. The topic ot' change was highly comiected to sciiool-based 
management in the minds ot' respondents. Process and product were 
run together. *rhis result may imply that the process and substance ot 
change mav be more closely related than suggested by the general 
change literature. At the bottom ot* the conceptual synthesis lies 
school-based management, winch deserves its own retiectioiis. to be 
t'ound m the next section. 



Commentary 

This discussion serves the special purpose orpermittiiig the momentary 
suspension ot^ strict rules ot' writing to allow the author to engage in 
some unt'ettered thinking. *rhis is the author's opporiniuty to contem- 
plate each theme a little more broadly or more tanciUilly. lint the reader 
is warned that such play with ideas does not constitute serious work. 
Rather, it is to be considered part of March's (1972) ^technology 
ot' t*o<)lishness\ where no responsibility is claimed tor the clarity, 
certainty, or propriety of the thoughts presented. 

The principles ot' decentralization have been applied to schools, 
resulting in the di visionahzed t'orm ot' organizational structure, liut as 
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Mintzbcrg observed, divisit)nai managers tend tt) Ntop the buek\ To 
put the idea another way, decentrahzation dies at the prineipaPs desk. 
It the eont'ept of deeentrahzation is worthy of pursuit, why stop at 
the role of chief schot)l administrator? There are some elements of 
grade-based budgeting and department-based budgeting already evi- 
dent in this study, liut a more exciting unit for phuumig is the teacher 
or classroom. 

What would teacher-based management look like? Most prob- 
ably, what school-based management i.s on a small scale with certain 
alterations. A school allocation system would disburse funds to 
teachers directly. Teachers, or perhaps teacher teams, would decide 
how to spend their monies. When coordination was necessary, the 
principal would become involved, otherwise not. Budgets would be 
submitted for approval and integrated into the school plan. If such 
freedom was accompanied by the requisite accountability, the teacher 
would be elevated to a professional status, having control over 
monetary resources and ncu just time allocations in the classroom. 
Some exciting questions arise. How would teacher supervision be 
affected? Would teacher teams be stratified? How might they be 
composed? Would learning t)utcomes be altered positively if teachers 
were given this amount of discretion and then held accountable? Would 
learning be affected more than under divisionalization? The possibilities 
are far more complex than this discourse has alleged but the idea seems 
worthy of some good conceptual investigation. If school-based 
management was to be extended in this way, then it seems reasonable 
to expect some of the advantages and disadvantages of Mintzberg's 
professional bureaucracy to occur. 

Another extension, the ultimate one perhaps, is to student-based 
man igeinent. Not appropriate for kindergarten maybe, but at the level 
of senior secondary students, something which could be contemplated. 
It is possible to imagine resources being disbursed tt) at least some 
students. And the freedom to learn by the method one chooses is an 
exciting idea, though accountability may or may not be a surmountable 
problem. 

T'he districts investigated in this study demonstrated a fair range ot 
decisions which were accorued to schot)ls, tVom supplies and equio- 
ment to consultant services. Two seemed to be quite restricted. Apart 
from the usual need tt) maintain ultimate controls at the state or 
provincial level, how fir can the continuum go? As (ireenhalgh 
suggests, some central otVice services seem to make sense only at the 
district level (such as payroll). But w^hat would a district look like if all 
possible decisions were made at the sciiool level? h seems clear that 
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local curriculum design and special needs programming would be 
located at the school level, hi tact, schools could have their resident 
experts^ as divisions ot' corporations often do. What would be a 
reasonable proportion ot resource balance between central otTice and 
schools? It' schools were to take tiill responsibilities for their manage- 
nicnt» including development of educational initiatives, then perhaps 
about 95 per cent of district rest)urces could be allocated to schools, 
with a central otfice core remaining. Such a skeletal structure would 
contain line otTicers and the niininiuni of support statV. 

The tVeedoni which schools were given was well complemented 
by the responsibilities to which they were held accountable, something 
of a parallel to advice given adolescents. School accountability seems to 
be t'avoured by school bt)ard members and associate superintendents in 
this inquiry. Hut flexibility was also strongly endorsed by teachers and 
principals. Particularly by principals, who may have t'elt like 'real 
managers' tor the tirst time. I'he pride of being in charge of their school 
radiated from many. One started his interview by volunteering the fact 
that he 'ran a S4.5 million dollar operation'. Hut this study did not go 
very far in discerning the deeper etVects of assuming much more 
authority. What are the real ettects on those people, who entered the 
teaching profession some time ago, pt)ssibly with the idea of avoiding 
the business world's hard-nosed decision making? Are they able to 
handle all the expectations? Might they be overwhelmed? Alter- 
natively, would they behave like entrepreneurs, competing with other 
principals for students to build their own empires? While such 
prc)blems did not emerge tVom the conversations with those inter- 
viewed, the author's intuiiit)n suggests that such possibilities exist and 
are wc)rth investigating. 

This study otVercd st)nie grounds for the idea that schoi)l 
productivity was most likely increased under school-based manage- 
ment. However, much of the evidence presented was tocusiied on the 
inputs and processes ot learning, not the outcomes of learning or other 
indicators of protluctivity. How sclu>ols produce learning remains an 
intriguing black box. Their efficiencies under school-based manage- 
ment have only been tt)uched upon. Are instructional processes actually 
altered? Do prnicipals supervise their teachers dit'terenily? Further, 
schools' level of equity as they carry out their tunctions has only been 
considered briefly. Is it possible that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity tor students in the tbrm of equal treatment is attained in some 
way? How? I'hese are key questions tor those interested in educational 
finance and the econtnnics of education. |)oes sclu)ol-basetl manage- 
ment actually 'make a ditVcrence' on these dimensions? Clearly, many 
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more research resources are needt'd to investigate these topics. There 
are many doctoral dissertations and niasters theses waitm^ to he 
written on this i^eneral thenu*. 

The tinal tlienie considereo in this inquiry was the change to 
school-based manai^enient. It was not covered e\tensi\ely. thoui^h 
there is imich to he told in the story of lu)w decentrali/ation 'came to 
be'. Much more needs to he done to understand fully why and how 
school-based management is adopted, implemented, and continued or 
discarded. Only the developed x'ariants of the model were investigated 
in this study. Hut what are the seeds ot" rccentrali/ation? Can de- 
ceiitrali/ation be institutionah/ed successfulU* via a state or provincial 
mandate? What is the role ot" compulsion in this kind of planned 
change? What about the instances where school-based inanagemeiit 
was investigated and declined, or attempted .uul rejecrcd? Such 
narratix'cs need to be told so that the full scale of understanding of 
school-based management can be appreciated. 



Capstone 

Here is the bottom line: I his inquiry has shown that the organizational 
structure known as decentrali/ation is perceived to have provided 
schools with some Hexibility ot decision making, districts with some 
means of accountability and has ottered the possibility that such schools 
may more productive. Decentrali/ation has been examined as a 
structural phenomenon and the process ot change troiii cenirali/ed to 
decent: c.h/cd management has been iiu'cstigated. There is only one 
recommendation which seems fitting to attend such a modest study, it 
is suggested that the educators and others who believe that di>tricts .md 
schools c an somehow be made better are encouraged to explore t'urther 
the ideas surrounding decentrali/ation. 
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